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WHAT IS 


N one of Mr. Trollope’s most amus- 
ing fictions a young scapegrace 
informs the respectable Bishop of 
Barchester that he once had thoughts 
of becoming a bishop himself. Dr. 
Proudie was startled, as well he 
might be, at the audacity of the 
assertion. There goes more to the 
making of a bishop than comes 
within the power of most men, and 
undoubtedly more than falls to the 
lot of any one born without a 
genius for respectability. To bea 
bishop a man must not only have a 
happy disposition by nature, but 
must have undergone a long and 
careful process of cultivation. <A 
chart might doubtless be laid down 
pointing out pretty distinctly the 
paths which lead to the desired 
eminence, and exhibiting the most 
dangerous pitfalls by which that 
narrow road is beset. But the 
path, even when distinctly known, 
is not by any means an easy one 
to walk. Most men have impulses 
which lead them to bolt to the right 
or the left; they shy at obstacles 
which they ought to pass unmoved, 
and they make impulsive rushes 
where they ought to pick their 
way carefully. Like the animals 
which cross mountain passes with 
the greatest safety, they should be 
staunch plodding unimaginative 
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beings, able to walk without a 
moment’s giddiness past precipices 
where the ordinary traveller re- 
quires to be led by the hand blind- 
fold. Marvellous as is the instinct 
displayed by some persons from 
their early years, it is not without 
careful training that they can be 
thoroughly qualified at all points 
for their duty. 

It is easy enough to select at the 
universities or even at schools the 
lads who are favourable subjects 
for the art of bishop-making: they 
are generally popular at once with 
their superiors and with their 
equals; they have a gift for Latin 
verses and for all accomplishments 
which do not require originality ; 
they read the lessons in chapel and 
the grace in hall so pleasingly as 
to bring tears to the eyes of their 
superiors; they win good-conduct 
prizes and give unbounded satis- 
faction to their tutors, their parents, 
and every one connected with them, 
If, as may possibly happen, they 
have a few wild oats to sow, they 
get through that process as rapidly 
and decorously as possible. But as 
a rule, they are exceedingly virtuous; 
they win a creditable, if not a pro- 
minent place in examinations, and 
their success gives general satis- 
faction. In short, they belong to a 
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species endowed with the enviable 
power of secreting a certain creamy 
fluid which smoothes its progress 
through life. Nothing can be 
further from our intention than to 
sneer at such useful and inoffensive 
persons. If there was no relief to 
them, if there was not a little 
mustard to all this oil, life would 
be intolerably insipid; but as the 
world is constituted there is room 
enough for the plausible part of 
mankind to discharge a very useful 
function. Such a man as we have 
described is not likely to be a 
reformer; he will not be one to 
break down conventions and scatter 
humbugs to the four winds of 
heaven; but he will do such duties 
as fall to him decently, and in some 
respects with considerable effi- 
ciency. If he becomes a lawyer his 
mellifluous eloquence will charm 
pig-headed juries and propitiate 
parliamentary opposition. As a 
physician it will make him the 
favourite of fashionable ladies, and 
his practice will at any rate be safe 
and judicious. But it is in the 
Church that he will find the widest 
scope for his talents and the best 
chance of bringing them to absolute 
perfection. He will rise slowly, but 
surely, by a process resembling that 
of natural selection. It is long 
since bishoprics were given away 
as the fair prizes of political job- 
bery, or according to the old 
traditionary custom, as a reward 
for editing an indecent Greek play. 
The modes of rising are simpler, 
and so far as the positive qualifica- 
tions are concerned more creditable. 
A candidate for episcopacy should 
either get the credit of being a good 
man of business—that is to say, of 
answering all his letters by return 
of post and tying up his papers in 
neat little bundles with red tape, 
and should give some such specimen 
of his powers as keeping a large 
parish in good working order; or 
he should write a good sound book 
on metaphysics or theology, recon- 
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ciling absolute orthodoxy with per- 
fect candour, and making enough 
concessions to prove his freedom 
from ignorant prejudices. A com- 
mentator, for example, on the 
Scriptures should tacitly give up 
the theory of verbal inspiration, but 
demonstrate that the occasional 
deviations from strict accuracy only 
strengthen the general weight of 
authority. He should take the 
starch out of his orthodoxy and yet 
leave its substance; it should be- 
come supple without falling to 
pieces. A metaphysical treatise is 
perhaps more advisable, because so 
long as the right conclusions are 
expressed in orthodox terms, few 
people will trouble themselves to 
look into the argument or presume 
to understand it. A little rashness, 
however, at this stage, may turn a 
man aside from the main current 
into the hopeless backwater of a 
deanery. It is safer to rise as a man 
of business if the aspirant is pro- 
vided, as a future bishop must be, 
with a proper talent for avoiding 
extremes and reconciling parties. 
The objection to all this lies, of 
course, in the extreme predominance 
which it gives to the virtues which 
go to make a safe man. There are 
expected or implied, it may be 
said, too many negative qualifica- 
tions; one temporary lapse into 
originality will do more harm than 
can be repaired by years of walk- 
ing in the footsteps of our fathers. 
The least suspicion of flightiness or 
a disposition to kick over the 
traces is absolutely fatal. A bishop 
must not only be commonplace, 
but be entirely above all suspicion 
of any disposition to deviate into 
originality. To say the truth, this 
is @ necessary consequence of the 
present condition of the Church; 
the edifice is so unstable that its 
foundations must be made of the 
steadiest materials. A few unstable 
pinnacles, like Mr. Maconochie 
or Dr. Colenso, may topple off one 
way or another without doing much 
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harm, but if a genuine bishop, not 
a mere colonial, were to go astray, 
who can foretell the consequences ? 
The Church must be handled as 
tenderly as though we loved it; and 
to bring an eccentric person into 
the most sacred shrine would be as 
rash as to store rockets and lucifer 
matches in a powder magazine. 
A spoilt child might do terrible 
damage amidst so much fragile 
furniture. 

To a person who appreciates 
these difficulties nothing is more 
touching than the sight of the 
bench of bishops. To see our 
reverend fathers in the House of 
Lords, beautiful in their lawn 
sleeves, like a flock of stainless 
birds or a pure white cloud, ‘that 
moveth altogether if it move at all,’ 
is touching and instructive at once. 
Individually each man has been 
mellowed like old wine by slow 
action of influences that have re- 
moved all acerbity from his con- 
stitution. Collectively they have 


that historical halo which only 
comes to the ripe products of an 


ancient civilisation. It is so odd 
that they should be there at all; 
their very presence implies a slow 
process of development, dating back 
to the middle ages, and resulting in 
one of those picturesque products 
which can hardly withstand much 
longer the action of the modern 
critical spirit. We think of the 
last generation of bishops, some of 
whose descendants still enjoy the 
fruits of parental jobbery, and give 
thanks that we are not as our fore- 
fathers. The present body are at 
least an incarnation of respectability; 
they discharge their duties with 
great assiduity and a fair amount 
of success ; one or two of them at 
least are men whom it is impossible 
to regard without the respect due 
to talent, sincerity, and conscien- 
tious labour. They never give 
cause for scandal and seldom ever 
for excitement, and yet our satisfac- 
tion is not unalloyed. May not 
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these white hairs and lawn sleeves 
be destined to some rude encoun- 
ters? Are they not too conspicu- 
ously symbols of the policy which 
says Peace when there is no peace, 
and which consists in the one idea 
of keeping things quiet as long as 
doing nothing will preserve quiet ? 
We look at the reverend bench, 
‘round a holy calm diffusing,’ and 
the very calm suggests the possibi- 
lity of a coming tempest. 

Bishops in short are men of many 
merits. They are good men of 
business, steady respectable officials, 
who, if they fail, will at any rate 
not fail by abrupt deviations from 
routine. And some persons may be 
of opinion that under existing cir- 
cumstances nothing more is wanted. 
However that may be, one fact at 
least is superfluously plain. The 
bishops belong to the conservative 
not to the impulsive forces of 
society. They are not the leaders 
of parties nor the propagators of 
new ideas. The thoughts that are 
agitating and upheaving society may 
be traced to many minds within 
and without the Church. Seceders 
towards Positivism or Romanism, 
High Churchmen, and Rationa- 
lists have their leading minds; men 
to whom they look for guidance, 
and whom they respect as their 
spiritual progenitors; but the last 
place in which any one would look 
for them would be the bench of 
bishops. It is the duty of a bishop 
to put on the drag, not to apply the 
whip; more or less successfully, he 
keeps up some kind of enforced 
harmony amongst the discordant 
elements of which the Church is 
composed ; he never can originate 
a new movement so long as he is 
selected specially for his proved 
incapacity or disinclination to do 
anything of the kind. He is not a 
centre from which newlight radiates, 
but rather seeks to provide his flock 
with properly tinted spectacles or 
blinkers to keep them in a sub- 
dued sunshine. The present race of 
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bishops is doubtless more decorous 
than that of the last century ; but 
it can boast of fewer names distin- 
guished for intellectual energy, and 
recent appointments give less hopes 
of such distinction than the older 
ones. There is little chance that 
we shall see a new Butler, or War- 
burton, or Berkeley in the pre- 
sent generation; or that men of 
equal ability, if appointed, would 
dare to express themselves with 
equal freedom. A modern bishop 
is of the earth, earthy; a good 
clerk or under-secretary in the 
religious department of the State, 
but least of alla centre from which 
spiritual forces seem likely to 
emanate. 

So far then we can regard the 
episcopate with a mixture of com- 
passion and respect. We perhaps 
rather like them than otherwise as 
gentlemen of a certain refinement 
and amiability, and if scarcely 
satisfying the ardour of youthful 
enthusiasm, still very harmless and 
courteous officials. But we are in- 
vited also to regard'them in a point 
of view which produces the most 
startling of all conceivable con- 
trasts: if on one side they are 
commonplace elderly conservative 
gentlemen of most respectable type, 
on another they enjoy a position 
which it is difficult to describe with 
due reverence: “They are the 
channels through which a divine 
and mysterious influence is exerted 
upon the: world, Upon’ their due 
performance of certain formalities 
depend consequences to mankind 
of the most tremendous importance. 
This singular theory is brought out 
most ‘distinctly in the process by 
which bishops are manufactured. 
Seen from the worldly point of view 
Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli 
appoints a safe respectable gentle- 
man to fulfil an office which requires 
good business talents, and a general 
“absence of originality, Seen from 
another side, a body of reverend 
gentlemen meet, and after implo- 
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ring divine assistance in the most 
solemn terms, proceed under this 
awful sanction to elect a person 
who always happens to be the one 
designated by the Premier. Then 
a ceremony is performed of which it 
is the necessary result that the new 
bishop enjoys certain miraculous 
powers, and is capable of communi- 
cating similar powers to any number 
of duly qualified persons. When 
a minister appoints a judge to 
administer the law, we can under- 
stand the process without difficulty. 
When the Apostles selected a suc- 
cessor to one of their own body 
under circumstances of the utmost 
solemnity, we can revere if, in one 
sense, we cannot understand. But 
it is equally difficult to understand 
or to revere a ceremony which pro- 
fesses to unite these two operations; 
it is surely one of the most gro- 
tesque not to say blasphemous cere- 
monies ever invented. 

It is undoubtedly a severe strain 
upon the imagination to believe 
that any sensible difference would 
have resulted to mankind, if these 
amiable officials had simply been 
appointed like Lord Chancellors or 
chairmen of quarter sessions. For 
all that we can see, they would 
have discharged every essential 
duty just in the same way, if the 
superstitious part of the cere- 
mony were-entirely omitted. They 
could have worn their lawn sleeves 
as gracefully and been adorned with 
shovel hats and shoe-buckles of pre- 
cisely the same pattern. Certainly 
no miraculous powers could be ne- 
cessary to enable them to. preach 
sermons as well as they do now; 
to hold visitations with equal dig- 
nity; to subscribe as liberally to 
charities ; to keep up their palaces 
with as princely a hospitality ; and 
to make as effective speeches in 
Parliament. Mere mortals of the 
most ordinary flesh and blood could 
have Jaid down a good sound cellar 
of port, have taken fines, and let 
leases on lives, and appointed sons 
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and sons-in-law to the best livings 
in their gift. If the plan favoured 
by Cranmer at the Reformation had 
been adopted, and bishops had be- 
come in form what they were in fact, 
state-officials of a certain dignified 
importance, the whole ecclesiastical 
machinery might have slipped as 
easily into its grooves and worked as 
smoothly as it has hitherto done. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
any persons were then attracted from 
Catholicism by the fact that our 
bishops could still set up a claim to 
apostolic descent through an unim- 
peachable pedigree, and were there- 
by encouraged to set up claims 
of superiority to other Protestant 
churches which led them more than 
once into very awkward situations. 
The bishop, as we see him now, is 
a phenomenon which may receive 
the fullest explanation without re- 
sorting to any theory of super- 
natural interference. No overt act 
implies his possession of miracu- 
lous powers, or indeed of powers 
differing in kind or in degree from 
those which are exercised by judges 
or secretaries of state. No aureole 
surrounds their heads, which are in 
every respect similar to those of 
other elderly gentlemen of high 
moral character. Sometimes, | it 
may be, we are startled by the con- 
trast between their prosaic exterior 
and the amazing functions attri- 
buted to them by their admirers ; 
but they never impress our imagi- 
nations as ordinary vessels, through 
which shines an unearthly spiritual 
light to be explained by superhuman 
considerations. 

Of course, this is no argument 
against the reality of the supposed 
miraculous power, asindeed noargu- 
ment is possible. They may be—that 
is, we cannot prove that they are not 
—the earthy conductors through 
which a mysterious influence is pro- 
pagated. We cannot demonstrate 
@ negative in matters which tran- 
scend all human experience. We 
are invited to take both the fact 
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and the explanation on trust. Ifa 
man should claim that he heals 
the sick by a word, we might inves- 
tigate the alleged fact, or we might 
account for it by some different 
cause. But when it is asserted 
that a mysterious virtue has been 
conferred upon the consecrated ele- 
ments, we are left without. any 
means of testing either fact or ex- 
planation. The believer cannot 
refute the sceptic, nor the sceptic 
the unbeliever. The transaction is 
supposed to take place in an order 
of things to which we have no 
access but by faith; and if we 
haven’t got faith we must be con- 
tent to remain in indifference. . We 
cannot even guess under what cir- 
cumstances the miracle is likely to 
be worked. The repetition of cer- 
tain formule, and the observance of 
certain ceremonies, may bring it 
about as well as anything else. 
When a wizard professed to raise 
the devil by saying the Lord’s 
prayer backwards, we could deny 
that he raised a visible devil; but 
if he only professed to raise him 
by a process which left him imper- 
ceptible to our senses, we could not 
prove that the ceremony had no 
effect. Magic of all kinds deals 
with laws which have no relation 
to the things of this world, and we 
can pronounce nothing a priori 
about it. Only we might possibly 
argue that, to ordinary minds, there 
is a certain profanity in assuming 
the existence of miraculous energy, 
when it makes so very little. dif- 
ference whether that energy exists 
or not. A recent convert to Catho- 
licism. has, with remarkable can- 
dour, put forward an ingenious 
argument. It is impossible, he 
urges, to maintain that there is any 
marked difference between Catholic 
and Protestant morality. No one 
can seriously say that whenever you 
find a population subject to Rome 
there you discover a marked ad- 
vance in virtue or intelligence: No 
one can say that the Southern Ger- 
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mans are distinctly on a higher 
platform in these respects than the 
Northern Germans, Parisians than 
Londoners, or the Catholics of the 
Vallais than the Protestants of the 
Canton Berne. On any wide view 
of the world we should find that 
the moral distinctions between man- 
kind correspond to contrasts of an 
entirely different nature. Hence, 
he says, one of two things must fol- 
low. Either the sacraments ad- 
ministered by the Protestant clergy 
must have the same validity as 
those administered by the Roman 
catholic priests; or the sacraments 
don’t make much difference to any- 
body. The logic is irresistible if 
the facts are well founded ; and we 
may remark in passing that the 
consideration of such facts is a far 
more potent argument against sa- 
cerdotal claims than any amount of 
theological disquisition. If you, 
says the outside crowd,are really the 
only duly accredited interpreters be- 
tween God and man you must show 
it by being the main source of the 


ideas by which the world is being 


regenerated. Are you? Passing, 
however, from this, we may apply 
the same criterion to the English 
episcopacy. Would any dare to say, 
for example, that the English clergy 
are entitled to look down as su- 
perior beings upon those of the 
Scotch Church, and as beings so 
superior that one body must ob- 
viously appear to be of merely 
human, and the other of divine, in- 
stitution; or, is the clergy of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Ame- 
rica divided from that of the Me- 
thodists, or Presbyterians, or Unita- 
rians by any broad and unmis- 
takable gulf? They may be a 
little more polished in some cases, 
as coming from a higher social 
stratum, but to the ordinary ob- 
server there is no one to whom a 
priest endowed with all the virtues 
that spring from episcopal ordina- 
tion bears a closer resemblance than 
a priest endowed with none of them. 
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Or, look at the facts from another 
side. Roman Catholics deny the 
validity of English orders. No one 
of common sense would argue back- 
wards from the fact that the clergy 
display certain qualities in order to. 
show that they must have received 
proper ordination, which implies 
that no one of common sense would 
suppose that any special qualities. 
result from proper ordination. 
There is something strange in a 
dispute as to the divine or human 
authority of a certain class which 
tacitly assumes that the origin of 
its claims makes no difference in 
its power of enforcing them, or even 
in its moral character. Of course, 
the argument when put in this way 
would be easily evaded by the as- 
sumption of the clergy that they 
are in fact palpably superior in 
virtue and zeal to every sham imi- 
tation. We could only submit 
the issue to any candid external 
judge; but they may comfort them- 
selves with the reflection that if 
they can act up to the character 
which they venture to claim, they 
will not long have to complain of a 
want of influence. Their own want 
of faith in the assumption is mea- 
sured by the importance attached 
to supernatural claims, which no 
one can verify or confute. 

We may assume, then, that a 
bishop in his ordinary aspect is, on 
the whole, one of the most intelli- 
gible of the human race. There is 
nothing mysterious about the func- 
tions which he discharges, and their 
discharge certainly requires no 
superhuman power. The episcopal 
order may form a necessary wheel 
in the ecclesiastical machinery, and 
one which on every account ought 
to be made of good sound timber, 
with as few knots and distortions 
as may be, though we doubt whether 
it would be materially improved by 
dipping it in holy water. But so 
far as human observation can go, 
we have no reason to credit them 
with any supernatural attributes. 
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What, then, would have been the 
consequences if bishops had been 
appointed in such a way as to de- 
prive them of all pretexts for claim- 
ing such attributes? or what would 
be the consequences if, even now, 
a change were to be made in the 
same sense? As it is, each party 
may adopt its own view. High 
Churchmen may see in bishops the 
depositaries of a mysterious influ- 
ence, and the rest of mankind may 
see in them nothing but ordinary 
officials, appointed after a very sub- 
lunary fashion. The Church of 
England, with its usual felicity, 
admits its members to hold either 
of two diametrically opposite views, 
and there is in most men’s minds a 
certain prima facie presumption in 
favour of this system ; a disposition 
to leave every man to dream his 
own dreams and to retain ceremonies 
which one party holds to be essen- 
tial, though its opponents may con- 
sider them to be grotesque extrava- 
gances. These men, it may be 
said, believe all that we do anda 


little more; why should they not 
retain their luxuries and superflui- 


ties of belief? Still, a compromise 
is in many cases an expedient for 
concealing for a short time irrecon- 
cilable differences, without a genu- 
ine reconciliation. It may turn 
out that in the long run it would 
have been best, even with a view 
to harmony, that we should have 
had a distinct understanding and 
planted ourselves, once for all, on 
one side or the other of an inevit- 
able dilemma. We may add that 
it is always a good thing to get 
rid of a sham, especially if it is 
a rather blasphemous sham, and 
to leave as little excuse as possible 
for the clergy to support a sacer- 
dotal arrogance by talking intole- 
rable nonsense. Let us, however, 
examine a little more closely the 
bearing of this particular doctrine, 
and try to determine whether it 
exerts a noxious influence, or is 
a mere bit of superfluous super- 
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stition to which we can afford to be 
indifferent. 

We have little enough sympathy 
with the ideas that animate the 
High Church party, yet it is im- 
possible to despise one of their lead- 
ing aspirations, if not the means by 
which they hope to realise it. To 
bring about the unity of the Chris- 
tian Church is a worthy, if it still 
seems a visionary, ambition. Sin- 
cere believers may well look for- 
ward with eagerness for the day 
when one harmonious organisation 
can be substituted for the distracted 
chaos of competing sects, and a@ 
single faith be wrought out of the 
almost hopeless conflict of divergent 
opinions. It is this hope which, 
more than anything, gives a certain 
respectability to the Ritualist party 
in spite of their singular feebleness 
in an intellectual point of view. 
The circumstances of the time make 
such a union more than ever desir- 
able, and in some respects make the 
prospect more hopeful. Thus, the 
differences which have hitherto di- 
vided sects have become less promi- 
nent with the dying out of the 
modes of thought in which those 
differences originated. Many of 
the controversies which once raged 
most keenly are now dead and 
buried, and have only left their 
traces in formularies which are 
valued chiefly as the symbols of 
rival parties. There are more con- 
troversies besides the ancient dis- 
pute over the all-important di- 
phthong which have simply no mean- 
ing to existing generations. They 
are still argued in theological 
schools, and cut and dried argu- 
ments duly propounded about them 
by learned professors. But they 
never come out of the twilight into 
ordinary day, and it would be im- 
possible to bring any full-grown 
male not apparelled in academical 
gown and hood to take the smallest. 
interest in them one way or the 
other. They are fossil controver- 
sies at which we duly wonder and 
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try to construct from the traces 
imbedded in our language some 
faint image of their appearance 
when they actually lived and moved 
and stirred men’s minds. More- 
over, as the world grows wider and 
small provincial peculiarities are 
less able to maintain themselves, 
we find the need of more cosmo- 
politan modes of thought. The 
little sects which swarmed in Scotch 
valleys or English country towns, 
become simply impossible as the 
mental horizon of the believers 
grows more extended. The neces- 
sity of a sympathy based on deeper 
and wider creeds becomes more 
manifest as these little social eddies 
are swept into the general move- 
ment of mankind. A curious illus- 
tration of this obvious truth, and of 
the small extent to which some of 
our rulers have learnt to appreciate 
it, may be seen in the present con- 
dition of the universities. We still 
anxiously keep up the barrier 
against Dissenters, and guard our 
young men from the imaginary 
dangers of association with Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Baptists, and 
Quakers. Meanwhile the said 
youths are eagerly discussing such 
questions as the credibility of any 
revelation, or the reasonableness of a 
belief in God. Probably not one in 
a hundred has the faintest notion 
of the dogmas which are supposed 
to distinguish his theological creed 
from those of the Dissenters from 
whom he is so carefully protected, 
but we cannot even fancy that we 
protect him from a knowledge of 
the infinitely deeper questions which 
are being daily discussed. We 
strain out the gnat in the shape of 
a harmless Dissenter, but we swal- 
low the camel in the shape of a 
thoroughgoing infidel. But it is 
unnecessary to insist upon the 
change in the nature of the issues 
discussed, or to point out how small 
distinctions are constantly vanishing, 
and how, as a natural consequence, 
minds which agree on broader ques- 
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tions, are steadily gravitating to- 
wards some two or three centres. 
For this, as for other reasons at 
which it would be useless even to 
hint, it is more than ever necessary 
and at the same time more than 
ever practicable, to bring together 
the discordant fractions of Christen- 
dom. So far as Ritualists aim at 
bringing about this great result, no 
one can say that their motives are 
unworthy ; on the contrary, they 
must command the respect of all 
‘who profess and call themselves 
Christians.’ 

But here we meet an anomaly 
which it is more difficult to explain. 
We should say that the first thing 
to do is to reconcile ourselves with 
our neighbours ; and, however wide 
an interpretation that name may 
admit, certainly those are our 
neighbours who live in the same 
town. The great majority of 
Englishmen belong either to the 
Church of England or Scotland, or 
to some form or other of Protestant 
Dissent. If we find a clergyman in 
a country town specially eloquent 
on the advantages of union, we 
should naturally” suppose that he 
would first begin by extenuating 
the differences which divide him, 
say, from half the tradesmen in the 
place; he would try to soften the 
religious animosities which in 
England are so frequently compli- 
cated with social and political ani- 
mosities. He would point out the 
substantial identity of faith, espe- 
cially among the laity, which under- 
lies the superficial differences of 
doctrine. He would be glad to 
remove any stumbling-blocks which 
hinder the admission to the Church 
of persons of sensitive consciences. 
We have just seen, for example, a 
pamphlet by a gentleman who calls 
himself ‘a Dissenter against his 
will.’ He professes a greater sym- 
pathy with the Established Church 
than with the form of Dissent in 
which he was educated. There is, 
however, an insurmountable ob- 
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stacle which keeps him outside, 
formed by the damnatory clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed. Probably it 
is a small class which would be 
reconciled by such an alteration 
as this gentleman demands; yet if 
the concession were made, it would 
not only remove a stumbling-block 
to some applicants for admission, 
but would certainly take away what 
is felt to be a scandal by at least 
ninety-nine out of one hundred of 
the laity ; and supposing a man to 
sympathise with the Established 
Church in all other respects, is it 
not at first sight monstrous to 
exact from him the condition that 
he shall use words which to the ordi- 
nary apprehension—however they 
may be explained away—amount to 
pronouncing eternal damnation on 
every one who does not hold some 
utterly unintelligible dogmas? No 
layman within the Church believes 
the doctrine at all, and scarcely 
any clergyman except in some 
strange non-natural sense. Why 
cannot we, as the Episcopal Church 
in America has done, drop a burden 
which we can’t bear ourselves, and 
which frightens away outsiders? 
It would be at least a genuine offer 
towards a reconciliation with Pro- 
testant Dissenters, The true state 
of the case, however, seems to be 
that the clergy do not desire such a 
reconciliation except in a sense in 
which it is equivalent to submis- 
sion. The parson looks upon the 
Dissenter just as the squire looks 
upon the poacher ; he is a monstrous 
anomaly,and his offence stinks in the 
nostrils of all sound Conservatives. 
He is despised as a socia! inferior, 
and as a social inferior who has not 
acquired the cardinal virtue of hu- 
mility. He must begin by bowing 
humbly to the: authority of the 
Church, and admitting the claims 
of priestly authority, and it will 
then be seen whether some slight 
concessions cannot be made to him 
on matters which involve no essen- 
tial principle, that is, in matters 
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about which nobody cares a farthing. 
Hence we find that these gentlemen 
who profess, and sincerely profess, 
the strongest desire for Christian 
unity, raise the greatest possible 
obstacles to union with their next- 
door neighbours and fellow country- 
men. They are far more anxious 
about arranging terms of inter-com- 
munion with the Greek Church. 
They think it a matter of paramount 
importance that we should be in 
some sense on good terms with the 
teachers of a semi-barbarous and 
wholly superstitious population, 
whilst holding it to be quite impos- 
sible to make a single step towards 
our own brethren. They are eager 
that the few Englishmen who are 
in Russia or other countries, may 
in places where there is no English 
clergyman enjoy the advantage— 
whatever it is—of being permitted 
to take the sacrament from a Greek 
priest ; and possibly they may look 
after gains of a not entirely micro- 
scopic character. But they will not 
and cannot make the slightest move- 
ment towards appeasing the bitter 
prejudices which split their own 
countrymen into hostile sects. The 
Queen when she goes into Scotland, 
says the ‘ Dissenter against his will,’ 
‘can listen to Dr. Caird and Dr. 
McLeod, but would a Presbyterian, 
or even those two, be allowed to 
preach before her at Windsor or 
Westminster?’ The lines which 
divide us at home are deepened and 
made more hopelessly impossible at 
every step, whilst we talk about a 
union which would make no assign- 
able difference to one Englishman 
in a hundred thousand. To any 
one who looks at matters from any 
but the narrowest ecclesiastical 
point of view, the great body of 
Dissenters and members of the Es- 
tablished Church resemble each 
other as closely as men can in the 
substance of their religious ideas. 
They differ no more. than a trades- 
man differs from a country gentle- 
man; which to the. philosophic, 
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if not to the fashionable mind, is a 
difference of trifling accident of 
polish and education. A Greek or 
Russian differs from an Englishman 
as widely as entirely distinct origins, 
histories, and systems of civilisation 
can cause human beings to differ. 


But we keep our blood relations at 
arm’s length, and indulge in the 


mildest blandishments towards 
strangers with whom we have 
hardly a speaking acquaintance. 
It is natural indeed for officials to 
hate volunteer interlopers, for theo- 
logians to hate every one who comes 
to different conclusions from them- 
selves, for a gentleman to hate an 
inferior who does not respect him, 
and for everybody to hate his close 
relations—unless he loves them. 
When all these causes are combined 
in one, it is not surprising that a 
parson should hate a Dissenter. 
Yet there is another explanation 
which is even more important ; and 
that is that a High Churchman can- 
not make real advances to a Dis- 
senter without abandoning his 
dearest article of faith—that he is 
endowed with a certain superiority 
to the rest of mankind, founded 
upon supernatural and miraculous 
powers. 

Hence we may judge of the prac- 
tical value of the desire for unity 
which attacks the most generous 
minds amongst the Ritualists. It 
is a very amiable and doubtless a 
very sincere ambition; but it is 
necessary to ask what is the bond 
of union which they propose to 
establish. In their minds it depends 
upon the supernatural claims of the 
priesthood. The link which is to 
connect the Churches of the East 
and the West, depends upon the 
common descent of their clergy 
from the Apostles. Other reasoners 
would look to the gradual approxima- 
tion of candid inquirers after truth ; 
they would expect that the extinc- 
tion of many ancient controversies, 
and the growing perception that 
after all they were entirely irrele- 
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vant to the vital parts of the Chris- 
tian faith, would lead by degrees 
to a growing tendency to union. 
Meanwhile they would throw over- 
board as soon as possible all the 
absolute dogmas which still en- 
cumber our creeds, and promote 
such unity of organisation as 
becomes possible with a smaller 
divergence of faith. Undoubtedly 
the process must be slow; but an 
attempt to draw together more 
closely the Established Church, the 
Protestant Dissenters, and Churches 
of Scotland or foreign countries, 
would undoubtedly be in harmony 
with the tendencies of the most 
enlightened theology of the day. 
The natural result of the Ritualist 
plan is only too obvious. It is a 
proof of the singular ignorance of 
the tendencies of their time gene- 
rally exhibited by the clergy, that 
they should now be trying to rely 
on the claim to sacerdotal supe- 
riority whilst such claims are be- 
coming every day more palpably 
absurd. It is really too much to 
ask us to bow down, now of all 
times, before the priesthood as the 
sole possessors of supernatural 
privileges. They may probably 
succeed in gathering round them 
the large class of people who like 
obedience to anybody at any price, 
and demand before all things to be 
saved the-trouble of thinking. Yet 
it is dangerous even for believers to 
rely upon a privilege which has 
become simply ridiculous in the eyes 
of the world at large. It is rash 
to build upon a foundation already 
unsound, and decaying more and 
more rapidly before the advances of 
modern thought. To revive such 
claims on behalf of such a clergy 
is to ask intelligent people to walk 
a few centuries backwards. The 
claims of a priesthood to enjoy a 
spiritual monopoly could only exist 
where the clergy are able to form a 
caste of really superior intelligence. 
For every man whom such claims 
attract, two are expelled towards 
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some form of infidelity. The pro- 
portion is doubtless different in the 
case of women, but even women 
stand a chance of being educated 
before long. 

Suppose then that the bishops 
were in future to be appointed in 
such a way as to annihilate all pre- 
tence to authority, founded on any- 
thing but their intrinsic value as 
good or wise men. We should of 
course lose a certain number of High 
Churchmen a little before their time. 
The general mass of the people 
would be unable to perceive any 
change whatever. They would still 
see in a bishop a benevolent elderly 
gentleman, addressed as ‘ my lord,’ 
and appearing in all the pomp be- 
coming his station. They would 
not discover that any virtue had 
departed from him, or that he could 
not perform his ceremonies and do 
his business just as well as before. 
Probably the public interest in 
bishops is not at any time remark- 
ably keen; the popular definition 
wouid be simply that he is a sort of 
master-clergyman who lives in a 
palace instead of a parsonage. The 
clergy would be incapable in future 
of putting forward pretensions 
which revolt at once the common 
sense and the conscience of the 
bulk of the laity. Doubtless they 
would be animated by the same 
desire for unity, but they would be 
compelled to manifest it ina manner 
not unworthy of reasonable beings. 
Instead of fishing for bishops of 

_ the Greek Church or sidling up as 
near as they dare to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, and being 
snubbed for their pains, they would 
show their brotherly affection by 
arranging terms of union with 
Protestant communities, whose 
clergy they would have no pretence 
for despising. Dr. McLeod would 
be invited to take his turn in the 
pulpit of Dr. Pusey, and Mr. Spur- 
geon exchange sermons with Mr. 
Orby Shipley. They would find 

out that English Presbyterians and 
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Baptists have really much more in 
common with them than the rude 
populations of the East; and the 
various organisations of Dissent 
would bring the more flexible in- 
struments of individual energy to 
fill up gaps in the rigid system of a 
State Church. 

This is of course a dream, and a 
dream not very likely to be fulfilled. 
Yet, if Protestantism be not dead 
it should be something more than a 
purely chimerical fancy. If Chris- 
tianity has any hold upon men’s 
intellects, and Christian unity is to 
be sought in a common search for 
truth and susceptibility to the same 
ideas, it must be attained through 
some such process. Peoplewho think 
alike and feel alike should endea- 
vour to come together as well as 
those whose union depends on sub- 
mission to a priesthood of miracu- 
lous powers. The Church of Eng- 
land must become an instrument 
in the hands of one party or the 
other, and there is not much prospect 
that under any circumstances it 
will get through many years more 
without becoming utterly untenable 
for one side. If the priests are 
to be allowed to have their way, it 
is conceivable that they may bring 
about a union after a fashion. All 
who believe in a priesthood of the 
magical kind may coalesce, and may 
so get rid ofall who repudiate such 
a belief as an unworthy supersti- 
tion. If they can expel every one 
who thinks it cowardly and wicked 
to shrink from the responsibility of 
using his intellect, they may form 
a more or less perfect union of the 
masses of superstition and bigot 
still extant. What would be the 
final result of such a success is not 
a pleasant subject for speculation. 
But meanwhile it is surely fair to 
ask, whether there is not sufficient 
energy outside the party of reaction 
to pursue a nobler if more difficult 
task? If. we cut the connecting 
link and forced the clergy to rely 
upon the truth of their cause, in- 
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stead of the intellectual cowardice 
of mankind, surely it is not too 
rash to assume that they might 
still have something to say for 
themselves. To despair of this 
would be to suppose that Chris- 
tianity has no hold upon mankind, 
except in the amount of awe which 
the priestly office may still excite. 
That is of course still considerable, 
though all intellectual progress 
tends to diminish it. In England 
it would be difficult to find many 
proofs of its existence outside of 
the Ritualist’ clergy, the ladies 
whom they influence, and the few 
laymen who hold by them. We have 
perhaps been trained in a bad 
school. We have seen too much 
of bishops to be able, even by a 
vehement effort, to believe in 
their supernatural properties. The 
dogmas upon which their authority 
rests may not be logically unten- 
able if we set out with a sufficient 
number of unfounded assumptions. 
But to the imagination the whole 
thing has become inconceivable. 
A priest to impose upon us ought 
to look the character as well as to 
claim it. Every association con- 
neeted with the episcopal bench con- 
flicts more or less with the super- 
stitious views of their office. It 
requires no easy stretch of the 
mind to see in them the one link 
by which we hang on to the Ca- 
tholic Church, and one is singularly 
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tempted to try the practical experi- 
ment of breaking it off. Would 
the Church wither up when the 
connection was broken, or con- 
tinue to all appearance and after a 
spontaneous rejection of certain 
foreign materials in precisely the 
same course as before ? Itis useless 
to speculate onthe advantages which 
would have been secured if this 
step had been taken at the time of 
the Reformation, and the members 
of the Church been compelled, if 
they had Romanising tendencies, to 
show them openly, instead of seek- 
ing to guide the ship into hostile 
ports without exciting alarm. Now 
the position could only be won at 
some cost, and it seems hopeless 
to expect anything approaching to 
a bold line of policy. We shall in 
all probability continue to be left 
in doubt as to the true answer to 
our inquiry, what a bishop really 
is, so long as the Church manages 
to hold together. He will continue 
to be the ambiguous creature which 
looks so prosaic and is asserted to 
possess such mysterious properties, 
and the battle will be fought on in 
the old blind and confused methods. 
But it is a pity that we cannot at 
least see plainly where we are. A 
clear understanding on such points 
is favourable to those who have the 
manliest confidence in the truth and 
the heartiest contempt for shams 
of every description. 
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A NOTE ON PAUPERISM. 


By Fiorence NIGHTINGALE. 


EVEN MILLIONS of pounds are 

spent annually in this great 

London of ours, in relief, Poor Law 
and charitable. 

And with what result ? 

To increase directly and indirectly 
the pauperism which it is meant to 
relieve. Pauperism in London has 
doubled in the last ten years. 

The evil is become so pressing 
that Poor Law administrators, the 
charitable, the philanthropists, even 
the political economists are begin- 
ning to turn their attention to it, 
and no longer to spend or to sanc- 
‘ tion the spending, or to prevent the 
spending of money without looking 
where we are going. 

And first as to charity :—the 
same tie unites us to God and to 
every one of our fellows. Therefore 
the ill-use or neglect (worst kind of 
ill-use) of every imbecile old woman 
or dirty child is a sort of treason 
against the Almighty. Love to 
God is synonymous with love to man. 
But the love which leads to paupe- 
rising man is neither one nor the 
other. 

All paupers who can move arm 
or leg can more or less support 
themselves. 

The first thing to do is :—to re- 
move all the sick (incapable) out of 
workhouses and provide for their 
cure or car¢é. This is, in a consi- 
derable measure, being done or 
about to be done. 

The next is :—not'to punish the 
hungry for being hungry, but to 
teach the hungry to feed them- 
selves. 

Statesmen fancy this is to be 
done by ‘education,’—the three R’s 
—teaching the laws of nature. 

Now some of the very greatest 
rascals that ever lived are those 
who knew the laws of nature best. 

In a country where local self- 
government has trenched largely on 


the fourth R—rascaldom—every 
body knows the three R’s. 

But the greatest sovereign the 
world ever saw, Charlemagne, orga- 
nised the civil polity of Western 
Europe at a time when scarcely any- 
body could either read or write. 

There have been those and are to 
this day, who applied themselves 
not only to teach the laws of nature 
but to teach men how to live. 

The only way to teach paupers 
to support themselves is the way 
of the early Benedictines—of St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux—a way prac- 
tised by some excellent Protestants 
at the present day. 

The Benedictines set themselves 
down where everybody robbed his 
neighbour, and invited any to join 
them who would, not only obey, 
but work and get others to work. 

Clairvaux was a colony, a colony 


for agriculture, carpenters, smiths’ 
work, and many other things besides 
learning. 


Early monasticism did this for 


all. And all learnt, but a re- 
siduum of pure paupers. These 
will always require to be taught 
how to feed themselves. 

When a government delivers up 
its own responsibility into the charge 
of its subordinates who are perma- 
nent, it pays a staff to prevent human 
progress. 

The best work the world has seen 
has been paid work. But for any 
one of us to deliver up his or her 
charity, his or her personal respon- 
sibility as to every imbecile old 
woman, as to every dirty child, into 
the hands of a paid staff, into the 
hands of any staff indeed, paid or 
unpaid, is to salve over the sore 
which we ought to heal. 

As has been well said: ‘ Work is 
the strongest of our instincts, and 
the first of our necessities; and in 
work we either command or we 
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obey.’ And again: ‘No doubt it 
is the first duty of man to take care 
of himself, but there certainly is a 
very large proportion of mankind 
who cannot do it with the least 
success.’ ‘All these people... 
will work, if they have the work to 
do, and the very circumstance that 
they have been accustomed to 
special places in large industrial 
organisations contributes to their 
helplessness when cast on their own 
invention and their own resources. 
They don’t know what to do because 
they have always been told what to 
do, and they cannot work, because 
they have not masters.’ 

Who ‘will collect and gather’ 
these ‘to order, industry and self- 
reliance ?’ 

The answer is: it has been done 
in some cases, in many not known 
to fame, and which publish no re- 
ports. 

Why cannot it be done in many 
more ? 

The Poor Law taxes the whole 
country to support (and to pau- 
perise) those who are starving in 
the inevitable fluctuations of trade. 

A testimony like that of Mr. Hill 
to the law of Elizabeth cannot be 
lightly passed over or disregarded. 
But the law of Elizabeth was for an 
age which lived by agriculture and 
land alone. 

Is it impossible for a legislature, 
for a nation to apply it, to modify 
it, mutatis mutandis, so as to suit 
the present age ? 

The old _ political economists 
simply give the go-by to the whole 
question, saying, Let well alone, 
which being interpreted, means, 
Let bad alone. 

And yet this ‘bad’ is now so 
alarming, so pressing, that even they 
say : Something must be done. 

Consider the always recurring 
distress of every winter; e.g. that 
of the East End. It is no longer 
possible to shut our eyes to the 
facts. Free trade, from which so 
much was expected, although it 
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may have provided for many willing 
workers, has left a vast number 
without work. 

When shall we have a ‘right to 
free course for trade in labour ?’ 

The Poor Law has completely 
broken down; so far at least as di- 
minishing the amount of pauperism, 
by increasing the number of willing 
workers who could find work. 

Private charity has broken down— 
and worse: it has increased the evil. 

The ‘ workhouse test’ has com- 
pletely broken down; the wnpro- . 
ductive-labour test, the same. Not 
onlyarethey punishing these pitiable 
paupers with unproductive labour at 
unremunerative prices ; but the pun- 
ishment test is of no avail. For the 
workhouses are overflowing and the 
people are starving. And the least 
harm of the overflowing workhouse 
is the burden on the rates. The 
greatest harm is, the withdrawing 
all these heads and hands from con- 
tact with the materials and means 
of production. The ‘ workhouse 
test’ has saddled this country with 
pauperism, more perhaps than any- 
thing except the want of education 
—education not into the mystery of 
letters and figures, but of work. 
Consider the amount of real prac- 
tical workable knowledge shown 
by the trades’ unions in the answers 
given a winter or two ago, by the 
shipwrights, to the offer of employ- 
ment on two ships. These men, 
knowing that ship-building is an 
irregular, a fluctuating employment, 
pitch their expenditure at the maai- 
mum rate of their wages ; and then, 
will not take less. 

As long as the legislature can 
find no legislative remedy against 
the tyranny of trades’ unions, who 
decree work to be judged by quan- 
tity, not quality, who decree that 
superior quality of work shall not 
be paid for—the first element of 
freedom is wanting. For this is, not 
to steal from me the result of my 
power of production. ‘Who steals 
my purse steals trash.’ But who 
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steals my power of production steals 
all I have. 

As long as a man is liable to be 
deprived of his right to labour where 
and when and how he likes, he 
cannot be called a free man; our 
political liberties are a farce; and 
you have a machinery at hand for 
filling your workhouses. 

Is it really possible to believe 
that our legislators could not, if 
they gave their minds to it, frame 
an Act by which the workman might 
make his own bargain as to wages 
with his employer, with an appeal 
to courts of justice or other autho- 
rities ? 

Is it possible to believe that, at 
least in exceptional times of dis- 
tress, the State could not give pro- 
ductive work at remunerative prices 
as in Lancashire (not on the prin- 
ciple of ‘ Ateliers Nationaux ’) ? 
The State, in one department, does 
give work, but it is unproductive 
work, Unproductive work seems 
as great a blunder as trades’ unions 
ever made. 

It is always cheaper to pay labour 
its full value. Labour underpaid 
is more expensive. This has been 
the opinion of the most experienced 
contractors, employers, and true 
economists. The great French con- 
tractor of the Suez Canal has, it is 
understood, given every man em- 
ployed under him ‘a direct pecu- 
niary interest in the success of the 
work and its speedy completion.’ 
Amongst these workmen are Dal- 
matians, Greeks, Egyptian fellahs, 
Nubians, &c.—not very promising 
students of political economy, but 
in a better way perhaps to learn it 
practically than our Englishmen 
with their ‘rates in aid of wages.’ 

Day by day, and year by year, 
all kinds of reports of associations 
and advertisements in newspapers 
indicate that we cannot go on as 
we are, and that the whole subject 
of the unemployed poor, in other 
words, of the working faculty with- 
out the will or means of applying it 
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productively, must be taken up by 
a special commission or committee 
which will go into the whole ques- 
tion without prejudice, and tell us 
what is to be done. 

Who have risen up to do the real 
Poor Law work? Miller at Bristol, 
the Roman Catholic ‘ Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor,’ both societies of 
foreigners, and doing their volun- 
tary part of Poor Law work with 
more Christianity and more economy 
than the guardians themselves. 

The Poor Law says, there shall 
not be a single orphan wandering 
about the streets. 

In London, we know that there 
are 100,000 stray children. 

In Bristol Miller collects them 
and the means to support them. He 
gets money enough, while half Eng- 
land is clamouring and complaining 
about the rates. 

The unreason of it is unbearable. 

Try voluntary effort in a single 
parish. 

When Dr. Chalmers was minister 
of St. John’s at Glasgow, he so 
managed the voluntary family 
assistance to the poor that no legal 
aid was necessary during his in- 
cumbency. 

If we could suppose for a moment 
by way of hypothesis that the State 
could, by seizing and educating the 
100,000 homeless children running 
about the streets of London (even 
though the education should be 
free), enable all these to earn their 
own maintenance honestly and well, 
without ever coming back as pau- 
pers or as thieves upon the rates 
and the country, even political 
economy would say, ‘ Well done’— 
even those who seem to think that 
unlimited liberty of the Briton must 
include thatof stealing or of starving 
or of pauperising his family. 

Yet this is not a wild hypothesis. 
It is an experiment which has been 
successfully tried. Especially has 
it been successfully tried in Scot- 
land, where the pauper child has 
been placed out to board with a 

x 
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cottager at an expense, covering 
everything, of 9/.a year. Here it 
has been proved what family kind- 
ness, Shown even by strangers, will 
do to depauperise. 

It is well known that a pauper 
child must be removed from all his 
pauper associations, in order not to 
turn out a pauper. He must not 
even be apprenticed in the parish 
whence he comes, otherwise he and 
his children will turn out paupers 
for ever. 

‘Nearly one fifth return to the 
workhouse of those brought up in 
workhouse or district schools.’ 

On the other hand, ‘it is a rare 
thing,’ says the Edinburgh Inspector 
of Poor, ‘for either a boy or a girl’ 
put out to board with a cottager, 
as above described, ‘to become 


chargeable to the parish in after 
life;’ that is, if you remove children 
from their ‘hereditary pauperism,’ 
educate them, body and mind, you 
may make them good citizens. 
Political economy requires farther 
expansion in order to include all the 


elements of this great social problem. 

It is a true doctrine that demand 
and supply regulate the price of all 
things, labour included. But this 
doctrine presupposes that there is a 
possibility of the supply coming to 
the demand; e.g. whatever demand 
there was for cotton in Lancashire 
and whatever supply there was of 
it in America would matter little to 
the Lancashire manufacturers, if 
there were no ships or otheragencies 
whereby the supply could encounter 
the demand. In the same way, 
whatever amount of labour may be 
available and whatever demand for 
labour there may be, this would 
matter little if there were no means 
of bringing them together. At the 
present time there is an agency 
which brings cotton and cotton 
mills, separated by half the globe, 
into immediate relation; but there 
is no agency whereby labour and the 
demand or means of labour can be 
brought together. 
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This is simply done by chance at 
present, and both labourer and em- 
ployer suffer. 

Political economy does not say, 
let madmen run about the streets 
and pick up their living as they 
can. But it does say—and it takes 
for granted in spite of every day’s 
cruel experience—that all human 
beings having any producing power 
have also the power of finding work, 
if they choose. 

Now no one can ever really have 
seen much among the poor, espe- 
cially in workhouses, without seeing 
that the faculty of finding work is 
quite a peculiar one, or the result 
of education. 

The great mass of workmen are 
perfectly incapable, if work fails 
them, of forming any reasonable 
scheme for going to find it else- 
where or in other wise; and star- 
vation will not teach geography. 

The industrious widow left with 
children, for instance, cannot go 
out to find work, and if work 
comes to her, it is a welcome acci- 
dent. 

A man may certainly go out to 
find work, but whether he gets it 
or not depends exclusively upon his 
previous training in the habit of 
obtaining work. And how is he to 
obtain the previous training? Our 
laws of settlement were actually de- 
vised upon the express principle of 
discouraging a man from changing 
his residence. 

Also, instead of presenting 
work as the greatest blessing of 
man, it is proposed by the law as a 
punishment, a penalty, a grievance. 

St. Paul’s opinion, that a man 
must work to eat, is so clear that 
one would think it was also cle:r, 
for people who read the New Testa- 
ment, that not giving money but 
helping men to work, to exercise 
their producing power, who have 
not the gift, natural or acquired, to 
do so unaided, is the charity which, 
above all, is preached there. When 
Christ says, ‘The poor ye have 
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always with you,’ he cannot have 
meant that we were ‘always’ to be 
giving them money, but that we 
were ‘always’ to be ‘doing good’ 
to them. Now the only real ‘ good’ 
is done by helping those to work 
who could not do it without our 
help. 

But, instead of this, we say to 
those who can’t find work, ‘Go into 
the workhouse.’ If indeed it were 
what its name implies, a house for 
work, an ‘Adult Industrial Home,’ 
there would be some sense in it. 

But our national common sense 
has not yet arrived at this result: 
take out all the sick, infirm, those 
who have lost either for a time or 
for life all producing power, cure 
them or make them as comfortable 
as you can. And for the rest, those 
who have only half lost their pro- 
ducing power, or have not lost it, 
but, from want of education, want 
of knowledge of industrial and 
commercial matters, want of geo- 
graphy, in short, of faculty, know 
just as little as the madman whom 
our political economy does not leave 
to pick up his own living, how to 
utilise their producing power; say 
to these, Come and we will help 
you to find work. 

The wage-producing power of the 
population is said to equal the 
consumption. This may be; but 
the Poor Law statistics show us 
exactly how much of the producing 
power is squandered on those who 
cannot produce, because we don’t 
help them. 

Now, as above said, the wages of 
a nation ought to cover the main- 
tenance both of the producers and 
of the sick and infirm depending 
upon them. 

Without falling in the least into 
the error of the French or Spanish 
‘Ateliers Nationaux,’ surely it is 
possible for a Poor Law to help its 
poor to find work—where work is 
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in one place and labour in another, 
to bring them together. 

This restoring the balance be- 
twixt the labourer and his work 
was one of the original objects of 
the reformed Poor Law. In the re- 
port of the Poor Law Commissioners 
for 1837 it is stated that not only 
was emigration encouraged but that 
‘the over-stocked labour market’ in 
one county had been ‘relieved of 
2,000’ profitless mouths sent to the 
manufacturing districts ‘at a cost 
of 3,600l.’ with the practical result 
of lowering their cost to the rates 
from 2,000l. to 651. 

So far as concerns the able-bodied 
and non-criminal poor, the real 
function of a Poor Law is neither to 
punish nor to feed, but to train them 
to self-dependence and industry, a 
branch of national education, which 
is in small sense helped by reading, 
writing and figures, or by any 
‘conscience clause’ which can be 
framed. 

There must be of course the 
natural premium of work, viz. pay, 
subject, of course, to the natural 
rise and fall of prices in the labour 
market. 

Three not rich ladies have solved 
this insoluble problem: for about 
twenty-five poor women, weak in 
intellect, weak in habits of temper- 
ance, in an ‘adult industrial home.’! 
These are just the helpless class we 
find in workhouses, just the class 
with whom, says the Poor Law, we 
can do nothing. They were set to 
laundry and other work for which 
they were fit, and the earnings of 
these poor incompetents have 
amounted the last two years to 
between 800/. and gool. a year. 
Each of the inmates has a share 
in the profits of the laundry. Here 
was a successful depauperising ex- 
periment. The Poor Law would 
have set them to pick oakum as a 
test of hunger, and have said, How 


1 Miss Hurry’s, St. Stephen’s Home, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 
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can the impossible be done? The 
answer is: it has been done, and with 
the most unpromising materials. 

The works for which adult panu- 
pers, under supervision and with 
the natural stimulus of pay, are fit, 
are numerous. But there are two 
for which they are unfit, attending 
to sick and attending to children. 
All grown-up paupers are paupers 
from defect—moral defect, intel- 
lectual defect, physical defect. It has 
been found by actual experiment that 
no training can make these grown- 
up ones such as we ought to put 
about sick or children. Take the 
next generation, if you please, and 
train them up to be nurses. 

It is above all however towards 
devising new industrial occupations 
that our ingenuity might be directed 
—e.g. Lord Shaftesbury’s Ragged 
Shoeblack Brigade: there a want, 
viz. to have one’s shoes cleaned 
away from home, was supplied—or 
in filling new fields of industry 
which we have not to create, for 
God has created them for us some- 
where or other in the boundless em- 
pire on which the sun never sets. 

At Edinburgh the ‘Industrial 
Brigade,’ which began with shoe- 
blacking, has gone on to finding 
remunerative situations for the boys. 
These boys could not have found 
places for themselves. The earnings 
of the boys in the Institution pay 
rent and food. This is one success- 
ful industrial experiment. Here is 
another: ‘1,750 persons have been 
rescued from pauperism at an ex- 
penditure of about 6,400l.’ that is to 
say, at less than 41. a piece (which 
in to-day’s advertisements is offered 
for a lost dog). Where? how? who 
were these persons rescued? By 
emigration and migration, from the 
east-end of London. Of these, 
seventy families were in the lowest 
sink of pauperism, selected by the 
guardians themselves as those they 
wished to be rid of. And all have 
done well and are, except two, per- 
manently settled. Therefore, for 41. 
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a head, youcan providepermanently, 
with a little care, skill, and common 
sense, for starving people. 

Even oakum-picking, out of the 
workhouse, and as an intermediary 
to finding more suitable work, can 
be put to some good use, when fairly 
paid for. It is cheaper than idle- 
ness in the workhouse, as the 
following Birmingham experience 
will show (quoted by the Times 
of February 8th), in the employ- 
ment of able-bodied women in 
oakum-picking for out-relief. ‘Each 
woman is required to pick 3 pounds 
of oakum per diem, for which 
she receives 4s. 6d. a week.’ ‘The 
total estimated saving on orders 
issued for work, as compared with 
the maintenance of the women as 
inmates of the workhouse, during 
the year, is calculated to have been 
6461.’ 

There is good sense as well as 
good political economy in this, only 
the work should not be made a 
‘test.’ It should be made to pay. 

And surely oakum-picking is not 
the most profitable occupation to 
which women can be put. 

Is there not needle-work ? 

It is true that needlework, al- 
though peculiarly fitted for women, 
must be taught. Ifthe vast majority 
at present of needlewomen are not 
well paid, it is because their work 
is not worth the money. Those 
who can work well can command 
their own terms. 

Only the shortest allusion can 
here be made to one of the most 
fruitful causes, if not the most fruit- 
ful, of pauperism in England, and 
this is, the state of the dwellings of 
the poor. Some of the best Poor Law 
authorities are of opinion that Poor 
Law medical officers, who now can 
only give a little useless or mis- 
chievous medicine to poor people, 
and who helplessly see disease 
growing up from its root, viz. the 
ill-drained, ill-built dwelling, should 
be endowed with the function of 
bringing the cause of disease im- 
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mediately before the magistrate, as 
the inspector of nuisances must do, 
and compelling the removal of this 
cause of pauperism. Does not the 
wretched, degenerate, puny popu- 
lation of Bethnal Green, Shore- 
ditch, and other parishes cry aloud 
for this ? } 

The English maxim, ‘Every man 
for himself ’ means, Let every man 
have as much wages as will just 
keep soul and body together ; and, 
when he can’t get them, be taken 
care of by the community. 

It was a kind of savage commu- 
nism ; meant to keep down wages. 

Supposefora momentathoroughly 
prosperous and well ordered com- 
munity. In such a one, as we have 
said, every man ought to be able 
to earn as much as he requires for 
his own sustenance and for that of 
his family, besides laying up suffi- 
cient for illness, temporary want 
of work, and old age. But as 
this state of things does not exist 
we act as follows:—The law takes 
it for granted that all employers of 
labour will get the labour done at 
as cheap a rate as possible. The 
law takes it for granted that this 
rate is not sufficient to do more 
than supply, and that barely, the 
present necessities of the worker. 
The law hence levies a tax on the 
whole community, whether em- 
ployers of labour or not, for the 
purpose of supplementing the want 
of wages, want of foresight, or want 
of self-control, as the case may be. 

It has now to be considered how 
the evil can be met. 

Beginning with the political 
economy of the question: in all trade 
and great mercantile and manufac- 
turing enterprise there is an element 
of uncertainty, an irregular element 
not existing to the same degree in 
land and agricultural enterprise. 
There are times when there is a 
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great deal too much to do, and 
times when there is a great deal too 
little ; in other words, times when 
there is too much labour for the 
market, and times when there is not 
enough. 

There is a wicked element here, 
and this is:—that, whenever emi- 
gration of the surplus population 
—the population which the land, 
according to the law of Elizabeth, 
did find work for, and can no 
longer find work for, and which now 
overflows into the large towns—by 
a rush of blood as it were to the 
head—whenever, we say, emigration 
on any large scale has been pro- 
posed, the answer has been: No, we 
can’t afford to part with our surplus 
population, because then we shall 
not be able to undersell every other 
country by having more hands than 
we can employ at all times. 

As the Times says: ‘ There is an 
obvious convenience in the posses- 
sion of a vast industrial army, ready 
for any work, and chargeable on the 
public when its work is no longer 
wanted.’ While, on the other hand, 
the old political economists, the 
Poor Law administrators, consider 
that starvation is the proper sti- 
mulus to work (as if starvation 
were a quickener of the wits) and 
make no provision for finding work 
for those who don’t know how to 
find it, but who would do it if they 
had it to do. 

Private subscriptions and alms- 
giving then step in to supply the 
obvious defect in this mode of 
dealing with the poor, and the prac- 
tical result is an increase of the 
evil. 

A French ‘administrateur’ once 
said: ‘ We cannot understand your 
English laws—you have a Poor Law 
—you pay rates for your child- 
paupers to be educated—for your 
sick paupers to be housed and 


* Alderman Waterlow, M.P., has shown that healthy dwellings for the poor can be 


built to pay 5 per cent. (actually 7 per cent., but the company have kept 2 per cent. in 
hand for extending their operations.) 
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doctored in places called work- 
houses, &c. &c. And then you sub- 
scribe to private charities to take 
your paupers out of the power of 
the Poor Law. If you do the one, 
why do you do the other? Would 
it not be cheaper to see that the two 
work in the same direction? We 
cannot understand such a principle 
of administration.’ 

Has then the future Poor Law 
reform, which we are so anxiously 
hoping for, nothing to do but to 
economise ? 

It has to do this certainly, but 
only as a means to a higher eco- 
nomy. 

The private enterprises, referred 
to above, showed a truer economy 
than that recommended theoreti- 
cally by the greatest political eco- 
nomists. 

Has then private charity nothing 
to do but to hold its hand ? 

If the word ‘charity’ is but 
named, political economists cry out 
that ‘all charity is pauperising.’ 

The answer is: if it is paupe- 
rising, it is not charity. 

In the Times of January 25, 
occurs as follows : 

‘It has been officially reported 
that the resident population of 
Great Britain is increased by 
240,000 persons annually, and it is 
calculated that these new-comers 
would require for their subsistence 
in bread alone, the crops of 50,000 
acres of land under skilful tillage.’ 

Now it is clear that these 240,000 
people must be fed. It is also clear 
that an ara of ground of about ten 
miles. long by eight miles broad, 
must be put under cultivation, to 
feed them with bread alone. Is it 
not also clear that all of them who 
cannot be profitably employed on 
productive industry, for which 
other people cultivating ground 
would be content to exchange part 
of their surplus produce, ought to 
be put to cultivating for themselves? 
—or that, if this is not done, they 
must live on other people’s labour ? 
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And this is really the only resource 
provided at present either by our 
legislature—or, except in mere 
driblets, by our private charity. 

One would think a very obvious 
permanent arrangement in such a 
country as England, with such a 
limitless extent of colonial lands, 
would be to prepare areas for colo- 
nisation—to put up, at a cost to be 
repaid by the colonists, some kind 
of shelter—to select the colonists— 
and to brigade them and send them 
out to the land, seeing we cannot 
bring the land to them. But in 
England, we don’t colonise,—we 
only emigrate. And people left to 
themselves to learn how to emigrate 
successfully often die in the process. 
In the Roman sense of colonisation, 
or even in the French sense, we do 
nothing. 

Do the ratepayers ever think 
that the seven millions of annual 
poor rate would in one single year 
place every recipient of Poor Law 
relief, old and young, man, woman 
and child, on the shores of America ? 
—would pay all expenses, and leave 
them one or two pounds in their 
pockets to begin the world with ? 

Suppose that to this sum were 
added the amount squandered, on 
the same class, by private (so- 
called) charity in one single year, 
would it not in all probability be 
sufficient to pay the outfit of every 
one of these poor people on the 
land ? 

Of course it is not intended that 
aged, sick, and infirm should be 
dealt with in this way. But the 
fact ought to make us all think 
whether we cannot carry our rates 
and our charity to a better market 
than we have been in the habit of 
doing—to think, not that the 
remedy is to be sought in this exact 
way, but whether the annual rate 
is not toa large extent equivalent 
to an annual capital, which, once 
spent, would extinguish the rate 
altogether. 

Supposing it were a more usual 
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thing for younger sons to take 
their portion of the hereditary 
wealth and also the overflowing 
population of their fathers’ estates 
to the colonies, as was formerly the 
case with the Spanish noble families 
who set out with some of each 
trade ; in place of one America, we 
should have twenty Englands. 
And what an outlet for our pro- 
duce! Here in England, unemployed 
poor are a negative quantity. They 
eat up what we raise. In Australia 
they are a positive quantity. They 
take our produce and pay for it. 

Surely this matter of bringing 
the many lands in our colonies into 
direct relation with the multitude 
of strong arms, forcibly idle at 
home, must be one function of any 
good government administering a 
group of islands such as ours, where 
the population expands itself in so 
great a ratio, while there is no 
power of expansion in the soil. 

This is the end of the whole 
matter: it is a fact that our popu- 


lation exceeds the means of labour, 


either because the material for 
labour does not exist, or because 
there are no means of bringing 
labour and material together. 

It is a fact that our poor-rate is 
seven millions, and that seven 
millions are spent every year be- 


tween charity and Poor Law relief 


in London alone, in the metropolis 
of the greatest empire the world 
has ever seen, and amongst the most 
practical people of the earth. 

It is a fact that, notwithstanding 
all this transfer of the produce of 
industrious hardworking people to 
non-workers, distress and hunger 
are more clamorous than ever.° 

It is a fact that our trades’ 
unions have increased the evil by 
interfering with the free course of 
the labour market, and have there- 
by driven away work to other 
countries. 

It is a fact that the present 
amount of pauperism exists, not- 
withstanding free trade, trades’ 
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unions to raise the value of labour, 
poor law tests to compel people to 
find labour where there is little to be 
had, out-door relief to supplement 
low wages, and an unprecedented 
amount of private charity or alms- 
giving. 

It is a fact that all this exists, 
notwithstanding an annual volun- 
tary emigration. 

It is a fact that, within the 
Queen’s dominions, there are entire 
Europes waiting for settlement and 
ready to repay labour with such 
interest as no part of the old world 
can yield. 

It is a fact that a very large pro- 
portion of our foreign commerce is 
made up of trade with the very 
people who, if they had never left 
England, would probably long ere 
this have converted it into a desert. 
A great many of our present popu- 
lation live by those who have 
formed a home beyond the seas. 

These are the facts with which 
legislation has to deal, for which 
benevolent effort has to find a 
remedy. Is it not time that some 
attempt should be made to syste- 
matise and economise the rates and 
multifarious agencies, and almost 
imperial revenues with which pri- 
vate charity has failed to reach the 
evil?—nay, has increased it ? 

Legislation cannot do all. But it 

can do much of itself, and perhaps 
more by recognising and giving a 
proper direction to the never failing 
streams of private charity which at 
present end in a marsh. 

The evils are as sorrowful as they 
are great. The evils no one de- 
nies. On the contrary, they are 
acknowledged to be the most press- 
ing question of the day, a question 
which will not put itself off. But 
surely among us we can cope with it. 

As Mr. Bright has said: a 
people which could dip its arm into 
the depths of the Atlantic and pick 
up the electric wire to bind two 
continents together, can surely do 
this thing. 
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The same probiem applies to pri- 
soners. It always appears the great- 
est non sequitur to givee.g. to a forger 
‘five years’ penal servitude,’ i.e. pro- 
vision and lodging in prison. What 
has that to do with his crime? But, 
if you sentence him to repay (say) 
twice the amount he had stolen, his 
sustenance to be repaid meanwhile 
to the State out of his earnings, and 
let him go whenever he had done 
so, that would be something like a 
reformatory. 

The object is: to teach a man 
that it is dearer to steal than to 
work. Hitherto the object of our 
laws seems to have been to teach 
that it is dearer to work than to 
steal, and not only this, but that it 
is dearer to work than to beg. 

Labour should be made to pay 
better than thieving. At present, 
it pays worse. To gaol governors 


it is well known that certain ‘excel- 
lent’ prisoners, very good artisans 
who work well at their trade in 
prison, will leave it as soon as they 


are out, because they have a better 
trade ‘to look to,’ viz. professional 
thieving. 

As for the common run of pri- 
soners, we know what their educa- 
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tional imprisonments do for them. 
Take an example which appeared 
the other day. B, aged 8, entered 
the ‘professional dishonesty’ trade 
in 1856; during the next twelve years 
up to the present date, was in prison 
eleven times, some of these conside- 
rable terms, one for four years; in 
fact, he merely came out of prison 
to perform the forty or fifty success- 
ful thefts—the ‘three months of safe 
and pleasant practice ’—which is the 
average de rigueur before being re- 
caught; and to goin again. He is 
now 20. We ask ourselves why we 
are put to the expense of keeping 
him in prison. Is it merely to pre- 
vent him from stealing during that 
time? Had he been made to work 
out the value (or twice the value) 
of his theft, he would have learnt 
that it is dearer to steal than to 
work, It certainly costs a great 
deal more at present to give him 
this prison provision and home than 
it does to provide permanent main- 
tenance for honest starving people. 
And the remedy, we are told, for 
this increasing crime is to pay for 
more police, for more supervision of 
criminals out of prison, and we 
suppose for more imprisonments ! 





THE CRETAN INSURRECTION OF 1866-68. 
By A RESIDENT IN CRETE. 


HE misapprehension of the 
causes and nature of the Cre- 
tan uprising of 1866 which so 
largely obtains in England, induces 
the writer of the following resumé 
of that affair to preface it by a 
sketch of the condition of the island 
and the nature of its misgovern- 
ment just previous to the outbreak, 
with those events which imme- 
diately preceded it, drawn from 
personal knowledge and immixture 
in those events. He hopes thus to 
correct some errors which indispose 
even liberal men to do justice toa 
gallant people. 
The first error to be corrected is 
that the Cretans had no just cause 
of discontent. In one way and 


another the Cretans were obliged 
to pay to their governor the sum of 
forty million piastres, of which the 
Porte received about sixteen mil- 
lions, the rest going in profits of 


tithe-farmers, &c. The population 
of Crete being less than 300,000 all 
told, the average amount of tax 
paid would be about 130 piastres 
each. The average wages of a 
capable labouring man were, before 
the insurrection, 1,000 piastres, or 
a little less than gl. sterling, while 
the tax he would have to pay 
(supposing, what is not strictly 
true in any case, and approximately 
so only in a large proportion, that 
the burthens weigh equally on all), 
if he were a man with only a mode- 
rate Cretan family of five, himself, 
wife, and three children, would 
amount to 5/. 16s. This is only a 
statistical way of putting it. The 
practical was, that taxes were regu- 
latedfaccording to the ability of the 
Cretan (and this is not peculiar to 
Crete) to endure them, so that the 
mass of the population was, while 
living in a condition more wretched 
than any peasantry in Southern 
Europe, unable to make the least 


advance on their poverty. Taxes 
swallowed up all margin. The tax 
on salt had risen from Io paras to 
60 theoke ; vineyards were taxed 
for the tithe, and the wine taxed 
on its sale. New taxes on straw 
and on all beasts of labour were 
laid, notwithstanding a direct pro- 
mise to the contrary made in 1858. 
The military tax, from which the 
Cretans were exempt by imperial 
firman, in consideration of the as- 
sistance rendered in driving out 
the Venetians from Crete, was not 
only laid on, but counted for all 
male children. 

The Imperial Government had 
never spent any money on the roads 
since the conquest; important 
bridges built by the Venetians and 
carried away by storms were left 
as they fell, and no winter passed 
without more or less persons being 
drowned in fording the streams. 
The oil of Selinos, the most impor- 
tant oil district in Crete, was worth 
only half its market price at the 
place where it was produced, be- 
cause it must be carried to Canéa 
on donkeys or mules by roads 
whose badness no one can conceive 
who has not travelled in Crete. 
The transportation of it by boat 
from Selinos to Canéa was forbidden. 
The ‘ déblocage’ of the ports which 
the Cretans asked in their petition, 
was simply the reopening of the 
minor ports to a coast trade, which 
would have sent their oil to the 
ports of exportation at trifling ex- 
pense. The Porte granted the pri- 
vilege to the Cretans of making 
roads for themselves, nothing more. 

Yet, all this would not have 
driven the Cretans to revolt. 

The governor, Ismael Pasha, was 
one of the most arbitrary and 
oppressive governors Crete has ever 
had—corrupt, unjust, and avari- 
cious. Under his rule justice was 
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unattainable except through his 
favour. His council was composed 
of men to whom his will was the 
sole law, and though nominally 
chosen by the population, he had 
the right of veto on the election, 
and if the nominee did not please 
him, exercised it ad libitum. For 
most offences Ismael was judge, 
council, and jury ; forms of law re- 
ceived no shadow of respect. If 
any process attacked friend or crea- 
ture of his, it was certain to be 
quashed. I remember a case in 
which a young man accused of 
stabbing in vendetta having escaped 
arrest, Ismael threw his old father 
into prison as a hostage and kept 
him there until he died ; and one of 
the quickening causes for the out- 
break of 1866, was his having im- 
prisoned and afterward exiled a 
priest, for having published the 
venality of his council in a suit in 
which the priest had bought a de- 
cision. 

The demonstration which became 
an insurrection was aimed prima- 
rily against Ismael Pasha, and 
without any anticipation of having 
recourse to arms. 

Another error is, that the insur- 
rection was excited from without. 
At the period of the actual out- 
break the whole consular corps, 
with the exception of the French 
consul, were urgent in counselling 
submission, and the’ orders of the 
Hellenic Government to its agent 
were to oppose the taking up of 
arms, or even sending a petition to 
Constantinople, and those orders 
were fully and zealously obeyed: 
Neither Greece nor Crete was ready 
for an insurrection. There was no 
supply of powder and few guns in 
the island ; so little, that the battle 
of Vryses was commenced with five 
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charges per man, and old Albanian 
guns, fowling pieces and _ pistols. 
This want of preparation was known 
to Ismael Pasha, and formed with 
him a reason for pushing the Cre- 
tans to extremities, and so crushing 
them before the insurrection could 
take place on the continent. The 
Cretan assembly offered to disperse 
and go home on condition of being 
guaranteed freedom from persecu- 
tion for having sent the petition. 
Ismael knew perfectly well, as 
very one in the island did, that he 
alone was the object of the public 
hostility, and therefore misinformed 
his government intentionally. 

Third error, that the Cretans had 
determined on separation before 
petitioning. The Saturday Review, 
even as late as August 1868, states 
that ‘the war commenced with the 
transmission of an address to the 
Great Powers, issued simultane- 
ously with a formal petition to the 
Sultan ; nor could clearer proof be 
given that the demand for adminis- 
trative reform was wholly conven- 
tional and insincere.’ 

Three months intervened between 
the sending of the petition to the 
Sultan and the address to the Great 
Powers, which was sent almost 
simultaneously with the breaking 
out of hostilities and on the receipt 
of the harsh, yet evasive reply of 
the Porte. This three months 
Was passed in interchange of :com- 
muni¢ation between the assembly: 
and the Pasha and the ‘assembly 
and the cofisuls, having for object 
to secure the individual signers and 
forwarders of the petition from thé 
Pasha’s resentment. 

The fact was, that several reasons 
made it desirable to precipitate 'the 
movement which, with good reason, 
the Porte apprehended ‘at ‘no dis- 


’ A petition given in the Parliamentary Blue Book, p. 10, dated Canéa, May 15, 1866} 
was never known of in Crete, nor sent by the Cretan assembly, but was probably: the pro- 
duction of the Cretan exiles and Greeks at Athens, and was unauthorised either: b 


Cretan public opinion or the assembly. 


This is not the only case in which the too muel 


geal and want of common sense of the friends of the’Cretans haté‘done them irreparable 


injury. 
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tant period ; and besides those men- 
tioned above, was one which was, 
perhaps, stronger than all others, 
the bargain which had been made 
between Turkey, Egypt, and France 
to arrange the transfer of the island 
to the Viceroy, to cover which it 
was.arranged that the latter should 
pacify the island and then retain 
occupation of it; and it is asserted 
that the possession, at no long 
subsequent period, of Suda Bay by 
the French, was the consideration 
for the participation of the latter 
Power. 

Nothing is more certain than that 
the Cretans were the victims of a 
conspiracy, from which the good 
faith of the protecting powers 
should have saved them. 

The assembly of 1866 was the 
after-clap of that of 1858, which 
had been dispersed by concessions 
and promises of relief from taxa- 
tion— concessions never realised 
and promises disregarded. It took 
six years for the Cretans to realise 
that promises solemnly made in the 
presence of the Christian world 
were not intended to be kept, and 
so it was not until 1864 that they 
proposed another assembly, to re- 
new the petition arid rehearse the 
grievances, already more grave, of 
1858. This ‘time Ismael Pasha, 
then governor, a crafty, intriguing 
Chiote renegade, who had © re- 
nounced the virtues of his own 
race’ to’ pick up only the vices of 
the Turk, succeeded by menaces 
and" promises ‘in ‘dispersing the 
forming assembly; but not in pre- 
venting the forming’ and ‘signing 
of the petition; which was naively 
sent to him to be forwarded to the 
Porte. As soon’ as the ‘Cretans 
had ‘all gone home’ and the’ spring 
time had passed—the Cretan never 
agitates after May—Ismael got up 
&’ counter-petition, denouticing the 
promoters of the first as agitators, 
and declaring the Cretans happy 
in their governor ‘and government; 
this he sent on to the Porte, and 
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by this manceuvre silenced the 
Cretans once more. 

This year and the next crops 
were bad and the Cretans in great 
distress. Three years in succession 
the olives had failed to realise an 
average crop, and everybody in 
Crete is well or ill with the olives. 
The taxes must be got however, 
and Ismael knew too well the 
means of keeping in favour to let the 
income diminish. The 16,000,000 
piastres could always be counted 
on, though the tithes of some years 
were Jess than half those of others. 

In the autumn of 1865, it was 
determined by public judgment to 
hold an assembly the next spring. 
It began by a preliminary meeting 
of some of the chiefs of the western 
provinces in Omalo, whence it 
adjourned to Bontzonnaria some 
weeks later, and there it held its 
seat until its work was done. It 
was a long time deliberating on 
account of the impossibility of 
getting a general attendance of the 
chief men of all the villages; and a 
Cretan assembly is the most demo- 
cratic of all political assemblages. 
Distances were long and travel 
difficult. Some must stay at home 
while others went, and all must 
express their opinions, that the 
pasha might not represent it as the 
proceedings of a faction. The 
pasha, in defiance of law, threatened 
to disperse them by force, and in 
reply, they put patrols on all the 
roads leading out of Canéa, and 
sent to say to tlie pasha, that they 
met according to the firman which 
permitted them to hold’ unarmed 
assemblies to petition their sove- 
reign, and that ‘they ‘would not 
disperse until ‘they had‘ finished 
their mission. 

This was finally accomplished ; 
all the deputies in their places 
sighed the petition and it was con- 
sigried ‘to the pasha, copies being 
delivered to all the consuls. The 
assembly appointed a committee of 
thirty men to wait for the reply, 
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and the rest went home. The 
pasha then tried to get up a coun- 
ter petition; the committee sent 
men who compelled his messengers 
to tear up the petition and sign a 
declaration to him, that the Cretans 
were united against him. The 
original intention had been, to ask 
his removal; but this was aban- 
doned on discussion for reasons 
unknown to the writer, but in all 
probability because they believed 
that if the petition should have 
been favourably received, it would 
have led to his removal on investi- 
gation of the abuses of power which 
he was addicted to, and as he was 
high in favour with the government, 
it was beli¢ved that any accusation 
against him would render the 
government less favourable to their 
prayers. 

For some days the pasha em- 
ployed all his resources of menace 
and persuasion to induce this com- 
mittee to disperse, and he invited 
the consuls to a conference in which 
he intended to expose his deter- 
mination. At the same time, and 
before any definite reply to his 
sommation had been received, he 
sent out orders to all the Mussul- 
man families in the cantons to 
come into the fortresses. And this 
before a single Christian had taken 
up arms, or was prepared to do so. 

The reply of the summons to 
disperse was, that the committee 
was deputed by the people at large, 
and dared not return without hav- 
ing accomplished what they were 
sent for; but if the pasha felt 
uneasy about their sitting, he might 
send a battalion of soldiers to keep 
guard over them, or if he would 
designate a house for them in 
Canéa or give them rooms in the 
konak, they would sit there, equally 
under guard, until the reply to the 
petition came. This he refused to 
consent to, and again peremptorily 
ordered them to disperse. 

At the conference he stated to 
the consuls what he had done, and 
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declared that he was determined to 
use force if the committee persisted 
in keeping together. A lively dis- 
cussion arose in the conference, 
and a majority of the consuls de- 
clared their opinion that the em- 
ployment of force was not justified, 
as some of them who had in the 
meantime used their influence to 
disperse the committee had received 
the assurance that they would 
comply with the request of the 
consuls if they would obtain the 
promise of the pasha that none of 
them should be arrested on account 
of the petition. This promise the 
pasha refused to give, and the 
majority refused their indorsement 
to his proposed policy. 

The minority, the French and 
English consuls, supported the 
pasha for different reasons: the 
former, because his orders were 
not to encourage a pacific settle- 
ment of the affair; and the latter, 
because he had orders to co-operate 
with his French colleague, and was 
not in the secret of the Egyptian in- 
trigue, being at the same time a man 
of the most high-toned honesty, one 
of the most honourable and just men 
the writerhas ever known, and whose 
only disqualification for this emer- 
gency was a faith in, and respect for, 
constituted authorities, in this case 
entirely misplaced. He was com- 
pletely in. the hands of a dishonest, 
intriguing Levantine, and too loyal 
to suspect the true position of 
things. On the strength of their 
support however the pasha refused 
any concessions; but though the 
order to march had been given to 
the troops, it was countermanded 
after the conference. 

While these negotiations were 
going on troops were coming in, 
and amongst them about 6,000 
Egyptians under the command of 
Schahin Pasha, general in chiefof the 
army of Egypt. He immediately 
put himself in communication with 
the French consul, and under 
his advice concocted the plan of 
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campaign which was to end in the 
transfer of Crete. He made large 
presents to the church, the mosque, 
and the synagogue, and wentintothe 
Apokorona, where the committee 
had taken refuge, and commenced 
negotiations with them for the 
transfer of the island on the demand, 
to be made by the Cretans, and ratified 
by a plebiscite, a sine qua non of 
the transaction. He offered bribes 
largely, and promised a bank, 
schools, roads, remission of taxes 
for a number of years, and other 
advantages. The largess was 
accepted, and the committee asked 
to have the promises in writing.! 
This Schahin hesitated to give, and 
meanwhile, the committee having by 
the seizure of some despatches 
discovered a plan to capture them 
when they should come to a rendez- 
vous he had made with them, 
direct communications were broken 
off, and Schahin came back to 
Canéa, and made efforts to secure 
the co-operation of some of the 
other consuls. 

Meanwhile the Mussulman island- 
ers had gathered in the fortresses 
in a state of irritation from their 
losses in abandoning their villages, 
and constituted a standing danger 
of collision, the Christians still 
coming into the cities daily, and 
unarmed. The governor persuaded 
Schahin to send four battalions to 
Vryses in the Apokorona, where 
they menaced the communication 
between Retimo and Cydonia pro- 
vinces, and controlled if properly 
supported the whole of the Apo- 
korona, the threshold of Sphakia. 
No opposition was however offered 
by the Cretans, who had not yet 
taken up arms. 

Finally, after three months’ de- 
lay, a reply to the petition was re- 
ceived, negative and menacing. It 
was accompanied by new reinforce- 
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ments of troops, who were moved 
out to different sections in readiness 
for hostilities, and the Mussulman 
Cretans were all armed. The com- 
mittee replied to these measures by 
an appeal to arms, and a declara- 
tion of independence. Hostilities 
were slow in coming on, though 
Ismael offered every provocation to 
the Cretans to fire the first shot 
which he himself dared not fire. 
The first blood was shed at Selinos, 
where a body of Mussulmans, 
making a night raid on a Christian 
village near the fortress, were 
repulsed with a loss of two or three 
killed. Minor collisions soon oc- 
curred in many places, but both 
parties endeavoured to avoid a grave 
encounter. The presence of the 
Egyptians at Vryses was a serious 
annoyance to the committee, and 
they were notified to withdraw if 
they wished to avoid fighting. No 
attention was paid to this, while 
Ismael removed all forces which 
could in any way have supported 
them. Finally to drive them away 
the Christians took possession of 
the springs of water from which 
the camp was supplied. This 
brought on a collision, and imme- 
diately a force of Cretans hemmed 
in the unlucky four battalions, 
cutting off all succour and supplies. 
Four other battalions were sent to- 
assist them, but were unable to 
open the communications, and after 
three days’ fighting the blockaded 
army capitulated to the insurgents. 

It was during this affair that an 
occurrence took place which has been 
made the basis of so many accusa- 
tions of barbarity against the Cre- 
tans that it is worth relating, on 
the authority of an officer of the 
Egyptian army who took part in 
the affair. A convoy of sick and 
wounded were descending from 
Vryses at the time that the suc- 


' One of the most singular traits in the Cretan is the respect he has for a written’ 
declaration. It is very rare that he will make a false statement in writing, or violate 


a written obligation, 
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couring force attacked the passes 
below Vryses, to force their way up 
to their beleaguered comrades. The 
convoy came without any signals to 
indicate hospital service, and its 
escort when they saw the combat 
going on before them, fired on the 
rear of the Cretans, who returned 
the shots, killing some forty of the 
escort and escorted. That this is 
the exact truth I have had con- 
firmed from several Turkish and 
Egyptian sources. That the Cro- 
tans at this time had no especially 
hostile feelings towards the Egyp- 
tians, is shown by the easy terms 
they gave the four battalions, who 
were allowed to march out with 
their arms, and all they could carry, 
and forty-eight hours to send for 
the camp equipage, while if the 
insurgents had been malevolent not 
one of the troops could have escaped. 
They were not even paroled. 

The battle of Vryses was not 
regarded in Crete at the time of its 
occurrence as being the commence- 
ment of a war, but rather as the 
retaking a position fraudulently 
occupied under pretence of negotia- 
ting, and of the greatest importance 
to the Cretan defence in case of war. 
It naturally made the Christians 
more confident and less disposed to 
accept disagreeable terms, but had 
not put conciliation beyond possibi- 
lity. A more irritating affair was 
an attack which occurred simultane- 
ously near Candia on some Christian 
villages in which several women 
and children were reported killed. 
This was the signal for the outbreak 
of petty hostilities wherever native 
Mussulmans and Christians could 
get into contact. The Christian 
population of Selinos rose en masse 
and drove the Mussulmans with a 
body of troops into the town of 
Candanos, which they blockaded, 
and reduced to great straits. The 
English consul reports of this junc- 
ture, ‘Murder and rapine are of 
daily occurrence ; over most part of 
the country native Greeks and 
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Turks retaliating upon one another 


their misdeeds.’ The villages of 
the plain, abandoned by almost their 
entire population (with small excep. 
tion Christians), were pillaged by 
the Mussulmans; and their bands, 
when meeting with small parties of 
Christians going to or from the 
cities, vented on them all the wrath 
they felt at being obliged to abandon 
their homes and property in the 
excited districts. Many brutal 
murders’ took place, and the wildest 
panic took possession of the whole 
Christian population. Thousands 
sailed for Greece in vessels of all 
descriptions—those who could not 
so escape took to the mountains. 
Some were assassinated at the gates 
of Canéa, and others cut off in 
their flight across the plain. Ismael 
Pasha had lost all his self-assurance 
and capacity to control the dis- 
orderly elements. He was paralysed 
by the storm he had raised. Things 
were rapidly marching towards 
a general massacre of Christians 
whoever and wherever. At this 
juncture the three-months-too-late 
Mustapha Naili Pasha arrived. He 
took immediate measures for the 
suppressing of the local disorders, 
enrolled the Cretan Mussulmans to 
keep them under control, and after 
organising his government, and 
removing ignominiously Ismael, set 
out for Candanos by way of Kissa- 
mos to release the beleaguered and 
now almost starved Mussulmans. 
He raised the blockade without 
opposition, but in returning was 
attacked by the Cretans at Sidero- 
porta, and extricated himself only 
after considerable fighting and loss. 

The writer has good reasons for 
believing that if, even at the date 
of Mustapha Pasha’s arrival, a 
frank and thorough conciliatory 
course had been adopted, the mass 
of the Cretans might have been won 
over from the then very small an- 
nexation-or-nothing party. But as 
the dignity of the Porte permitted 
no compromise with armed sedition, 
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Mustapha had no choice but to 
‘stamp it out.’ 

Large bodies of Cretans having 
by this time collected in the Rhizo, 
a hilly district between the Sphakian 
range and the plain of Canéa, on 
the verge of which, overlooking the 
plain, was the post and blockhouse 
of Malaxa, where was a garrison of 
Albanians and some Egyptian regu- 
lars, the Cretans made an ambush 
ina vineyard, and fired on the troops 
who came to get the fruit. This 
brought on a skirmish which deve- 
loped down the hill-side towards 
Canéa, and in full view of the city, 
and until reinforcements enabled 
the Turks to drive their assailants 
back. Two or three days after, a 
body of about 300 insurgents came 
down the Keramia road to where it 
zig-zags down the steep declivity of 
Malaxa into the plain, and took a 
position from which two battalions 
sent out from Canéa vainly at- 
tempted to drive them, and though 
a section of artillery from Malaxa 


blockhouse took them in flank, they 
held their ground until nightfall, 
when both parties retired, the troops 
to Nerokouro at the edge of the 
plain, and the insurgents to Kera- 


mia. This affair the writer wit- 
nessed from near Canéa. 

The next day a column of 7,000 
to 10,000 men moved out to attack 
Keramia, and, probably, Theriso, 
but passed the whole day in forcing 
a passage over the broken country, 
every ridge of which protected the 
Cretan sharp-shooters. The firing 
of musketry and artillery was in- 
cessant all day, and gradually re- 
ceded in the direction of Keramia, 
which is, however, only ten miles 
from Canéa. The Cretans were 
evidently driven back, but so slowly 
that it must have been a well-con- 
tested fight, and the troops returned 
without having dispersed the insur- 
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gents, or having brought them to 
close quarters even, and no position 
of any strategical importance was 
attained. Both sides claimed vic- 
tory, but the moral advantage was 
really with the Cretans, from their 
not being worse handled by a force 
more than treble theirs, well disci- 
plined, with rifles and artillery 
against smooth bores. The affair 
was most important in its effect on 
the morale of the insurrection, and 
convinced Mustapha that the Cre- 
tans were not, as he hoped and said, 
going to disperse and fly from the 
first discharge of artillery.' 

The troops were withdrawn to 
Canéa, and reorganised for another 
attack by way of the valley of the 
Platanos. Arrived at Alikianu, 
Lakos, a strong position to the right 
of the river, was occupied without 
resistance, being flanked and made 
untenable. A small body of Lakiotes 
retired, firing harmless shots of 
defiance from the bastions of the 
White Mountains, which overlook 
and command Lakos and the road 
toOmalo. Having secured himself 
from danger of an attack in his rear, 
by occupying this position, Mus- 
tapha marched up one of the ravines 
of the Platanos, which turns east- 
ward toward Theriso. Commanding 
this valley on a span of the high 
mountains, lies Zurba, a village 
chosen as depdt and hospital for the 
wounded Christians. A determined 
attack was made on this position 
with heavy cannonade, lasting two 
days. The Christians, at first only 
300 in number, increasing as the 
battle progressed to 1,600 at the 
end, resisted three assaults, and 
finally compelled Mustapha to aban- 
don the enterprise, and pass by 
Zurba towards Theriso. 

It was at this time that the Pan- 
hellenion landed her first cargo on 
the shore of Sphakia, and nearly 


} In this affair Costa Velondaki, better known as Costaro, one of the wisest and best 


of the Cretan chiefs, lost his son. 


After the fight was over, the old chief (past seventy) 


went to where the body of his boy was lying, and taking his hand shook it earnestly, 
saying, ‘I thank God, my son, that you have died so.’ 
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the whole force of the Christians 
had gone over to assist in receiving 
and transporting it, owing to which 
the position of Theriso was taken 
possession of almost without fight- 
ing. But the Cretans returning 
with exultation and ammunition, to 
say nothing of new rifles and en- 
thusiasm, gathered around Theriso, 
which lies in a deep valley, com- 
manded on every side by abrupt 
hills; and Mustapha, cut off from all 
communication with Canéa, forced 
his way through to Drakona, ha- 
rassed by the Christians in close 
pursuit, and only halted for repose 
when he had emerged from the ra- 
vines into the comparatively plain 
country between Drakona and Ma- 
laxa, whence the first reports from 
him subsequent to his leaving Lakos 
reached the city, where the anxiety 
had become intense, the cannonade 
being distinctly heard, and reports 
having arrived that the whole army 
had been blockaded at Theriso, and 
were being put to death by the 
Christians. Two companies of re- 
gular Turkish troops, attempting to 
penetrate te Theriso, were cut off 
by the Cretans, and only about 
twenty escaped. 

In the eyes of the islanders these 
were splendid victories, and aroused 
the whole Christian population. 
The Turkish army left nothing 
behind it but smoking ruins of 
all that could be destroyed. This 
created a band of desperate men, 
who, beggared already, had no- 
thing more to lose by the war, and 
something to gain, and their num- 
ber increased with every movement 
of the army. From Alikianu, which 
being half Mussulman, was only 
partially destroyed, to Drakona, 
every house was burned. What 
the losses of either side were, there 
were no means of ascertaining, the 
Christians claiming a Turkish loss 
of 700 killed, and the Turks admit- 
ting none whatever, nor even that 
there had been a fight. At Dra- 
kona the army waited for repose, 
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provisions and ammunition, and 
after several days moved on through 
the Rhizo, burning and devastating 
so that the line of its march could 
be followed by the smoke of the vil- 
lages, to Kalyves on the sea and 
the northern shore of the Apoko. 
rona. Taking this point as a base, 
a new attack was directed towards 
Krapi, the entrance to Askyfo and 
Sphakia. The Christians met their 
enemies at Stylos, on the entrance 
of the hilly country, and a sharp 
fight ensued, and Mustapha, unable 
to advance, halted the army and fell 
back to Kalyves to wait more irre- 
gulars, the force he had, largely 
composed of Egytians, being almost 
worthless for such fighting. Hay. 
ing received an addition of about 
1,000 Albanians, he forced his way 
through the Apokorona, as far as 
Varnos, continually harassed by 
the Cretans, but without having a 
decided fight. His course was 
marked with the greatest barbari- 
ties. The Cretan irregulars sti- 
mulated by fanaticism, and the 
Egyptians, by their recollections of 
defeat at Vryses, spared no Christian 
men who fell into their hands, The 
population, panic-stricken, fled to 
the high mountains of Sphakia, or 
hid in caves after their immemorial 
custom. In one of these grottoes 
a large number of people who re- 
fused to surrender, and were able, 
by the narrowness of the entrance, 
to defend themselves, were destroyed 
by artillery fired into the cave. The 
official Turkish account of this 
affair stated that the refugees were 
drowned by the rising of the tide, 
and flooding of the cave; and pla- 
cing the locality of the disaster as 
near Melidoni, the correspondents 
of some of the European papers dis- 
credited the whole story, cousider- 
ing it a revival of the historical 
massacre of the war of indepen- 
dence. There is a village of the 
name in Apokorona, another, the 
celebrated one, in Mylopotamo, and 
several others, probably in another 
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part of the island, the name being 
a derivation of Meligouni, an ant, 
and alluding to the sinuous cata- 
comb-like caves, which penetrate 
the hill sides. But the scene of 
the Apokorona massacre was nearer 
Kephala than Melidoni, and, accord- 
ing to the statement of Cretan 
volunteers who assisted, the total 
number killed was 200, not 600, 
according to the Constantinople 
version. 

These barbarities have a particu- 
lar importance in the history of the 
insurrection, as being the first 
causes of the moral intervention of 
Europe, and of such expressions of 
sympathy as greatly sustained the 
insurgents. After devastating the 
whole Apokorona without producing 
any results of submission, the Pasha 
resumed his march towards Vafé, 
where Zimbrakaki had intrenched 
himself with 200 Greek volunteers, 
and a much larger number of Cre- 
tans. The latter, however, were 


not in favour of giving battle in any 


formal way, and it was said that 
Hadji Michali, with his corps of 
1,000 men, refused to take the posi- 
tion assigned him. The position was 
a strong one but not impregnable, 
and in view of the overwhelming 
force, sent to attack it, over 7,000 
men, it was folly to show fight. 
The regulars attacked in solid 
masses in front, while the Albanians 
were ordered to climb the hills and 
turn the position, which they did 
with such celerity and secresy, 
that the Cretans, who were posted 
on the flank, were almost captured, 
but, being to the manner born, made 
their escape precipitately. The 
volunteers retreated fighting, and 
with a loss of 30 killed, of both 
Cretans and Greeks, they retreated 
to Prosnero, and then to the ravine 
of Krapi, where they fortified them- 
selves for the defence of Askyfo. 
The new position being impreg- 
nable, Mustapha abandoned the 
further pursuit, and withdrew to 
Varnos, and thence marched to 
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Episkopi, with the intention, it was 
reported, of making another attack 
by way of Kallicrati. 

Meanwhile the defeat at Vafé 
had prodticed great discouragements 
among the Cretans, and divisions 
among the volunteers. The snow 
had fallen heavily, and the suffer- 
ings of the refugees in Askyfo and 
other parts of Sphakia were intense, 
but so great was the panic amongst 
them, caused by the atrocities in 
the Apokorona, that they perished 
by hundreds from cold and hunger, 
rather than come down to make 
their submission. The prospect was 
very gloomy, and the fortunes of 
the rebellion were only saved by the 
activity and excellent dispositions 
of Colonel Coroneos, who, instead of 
intrenching himself with Zimbra- 
kaki, and waiting to be bottled up, 
dashed off into the open and unde- 
vastated country of the central 
provinces, and soon gathering a 
considerable body of Cretans, at- 
tacked the Turks wherever they 
appeared in small bodies, and with 
two or three slight advantages re- 
stored the spirits of the Cretans and 
made a change in Mustapha’s policy 
necessary. Sabri Pasha, who com- 
manded in Retimo province, after 
having seen several detachments of 
his corps routed by the overpower- 
ing celerity of Coroneos’ movements, 
evacuated the position he had taken 
at Speli, of Agios Basilios, and re- 
treated into Retimo, where he con- 
centrated his forces. Coroneos 
followed him to the city, and en- 
gagements took place within rifle- 
shot of the walls of the town. 

Yahia Pasha, who commanded in 
Candia province, after a number of 
skirmishes in the plain country, at- 
tempted to penetrate into the south- 
eastern provinces, but was drawn 
into a trap and badly defeated, being 
himself wounded mortally. 

Mustapha led his whole movable 
force to Retimo, in order to repel 
the attacks of Coroneos, abandoning 
Sphakia for the present, and Zim- 

¥ 
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brakaki followed him at a distance, 
but without ever venturing any 
movement of real utility. The part 
played by this officer corresponded 
very closely with that of General 
M‘Clellan in the American civil 
war, but on a much diminished 
scale of relative importance even. 
He never seems to have done the 
right thing at the right time, and it 
is doubtful whether his influence on 
the insurrection was productive of 
more good or evil, the writer in- 
clining to the latter alternative. 
Coroneos was, from the time of the 
battle of Vafé until the final failure 
of Omar Pasha’s campaign, the 
animating spirit of the resistance in 
the central and most important pro- 
vinees, and, at the date of which 
we write, was the only chief capable 
of an initiative. 

Arrived at Retimo Mustapha pre- 
pared to move eastward through 
Mylopotamo where the bands under 
Coroneos moved freely. A letter 
from the Bishop of Lampe calling 
his attention to the depdt of sup- 
plies at the convent of Arkadi, 
about ten miles S.E. of Retimo, he 
suddenly moved his whole force 
against it with such expedition that 
the garrison had hardly warning of 
his movements when the army ap- 
peared before it and invested it 
completely. There were within 
above goo souls, of whom 250 were 
convalescent, the rest old men, 
women, and children. The convent 
had been the refuge for centuries of 
the half-dozen little villages around 
it, in all the dangers of the wars of 
Turk and Christian, and as it had 
always resisted attack it was be- 
lieved impregnable, and being well 
stocked with provisions and ammu- 


nition, no apprehension was felt of 


even Mustapha’s large force. The 
convent was summoned to sur- 
render, with promise of protection 
to all within, and refused to treat 
even. Finally, fire was opened with 
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the small rifled guns which the 
pasha had with him, but they 
made no impression on the massive 
wall. If they approached to effec- 
tive distance they were silenced hy 
the musketry fire from the convent. 
Mustapha then sent to Retimo for 
heavy artillery and reinforcements, 
with which latter he had a total 
force of 23,000 men.! The attack 
was renewed on the following day, 
and the heavy artillery having 
breached the gateway, which had 
been walled up, an assault was or- 
dered. The attacking column was 
received by the springing of a mine 
and recoiled. A second assault was 
repulsed by the musketry fire, and 
a third had no better success. A 
body of Egyptians were then driven 
in by the bayonets of the Turkish 
regulars. The court once gained, 
the fight was kept up from ev ery 
cell, the refectory, and the house of 
the Hegoumenos. The artillery was 
brought in the court to batter in the 
cells, which one by one yielded as 
they were forced, or their ammuni- 
tion was exhausted. The Greek 
commander and the fighting Hegou- 
menos were killed; most of the 
combatants had fallen, and it was 
evident to all that no hope remained 
even of being spared, when a priest 
fired the magazine, whose explosion 
has raised the battle from a great 
blunder to a deed of heroism, which 
will beremembered when all the rest 
of Crete’s blood-letting will be for- 
gotten. It wasa folly to stand siege 
in the convent, which even its heroic 
defence would not have redeemed. 
It was a worse folly, having decided 
to fight the pasha there, to receive 
women and children in it when 
Mount Ida and its uninvaded refuges 
were so near. The lucky firing of 
the magazine blew everybody in the 
convent into a heaven of heroism 
and martyrdom. 

The damage done by the explo- 
sion to either Turk or Christian was 


1 So declared to the writer by one of Mustapha’s staff. 
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not so great as has been generally 
believed; the fighting men had 
mostly succumbed already. The re- 
fectory, a very strong isolated 
building, held out until the ammu- 
nition was exhausted, when its in- 
mates surrendered on promise of 
protection and handed their arms 
out through the windows, when 
the troops entered, and everybody 
within, without discrimination of age 
or sex, was butchered. The other 
rooms had mostly been silenced a 
long time, with all their inmates, 
and the part blown up was a small 
portion of the quadrangle, not the 
last refuge in any sense, the people 
being distributed mostly as they 
had lived. Probably, not more than 
a hundred victims were buried in 
the ruins caused by the explosion ; 
all the rest fell by sword, bayonet, 
or bullet. The horrors of that vic- 
tory can be only faintly conceived. 
The Albanians and Cretan Mussul- 
mans wearied themselves with 
butchering. One of the latter went 
about among the dead bodies with 
alighted candle which he held to 
the nostrils of each one, despatching 
with his knife all who still breathed. 
Two officers quarrelled for the first 
possession of a young girl, and un- 
able to agree, they threw her living 
into the flames of one of the burn- 
ing houses. A Cretan irregular 
seeing a woman who held a child in 
her arms draw up against the wall 
as if to avoid him, struck her head 
and that of her child off at one 
blow. The body stood headless— 
said my informant, who was an eye- 
witness—several seconds before it 
fell. An Albanian participant, whom 
the writer questioned on the subject, 
told readily all that happened antil 
after the explosion, when, he said, 
turning his head away, ‘1 came 
away, and don’t know what hap- 
pened more!’ A civil attaché of 
the pasha, who was present and 
now lives in Canéa, said long after, 
‘What I saw at Arkadi was so hor- 
rible that I can never get it out of 
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my head, and it sometimes wakes 
me at night.’ Out of the whole 
number of 600 women and children 
in the convent, 61 were saved alive, 
with 33 men, priests, and villagers, 
who had hidden away until the heat 
of slaughter had gone by, or whom 
the pasha admitted to grace. He 
himself designated of the men who 
surrendered who should be des- 
patched and who spared. 

But the victory cost all its value. 
The gallant resistance of two days 
to an army of 23,000 men, and the 
obstinacy shown to the last, were 
proofs that the conquest of Crete 
was likely to be a dear one. The 
number of killed and wounded of 
the Turkish forces was large, but as 
in all other battles during the insur- 
rection, never to be known exactly. 
The army was occupied 36 hours 
bringing the wounded into Retimo, 
which was filled to overflowing with 
them; and over four hundred were 
sent off to Canéa. A _ perfectly 
reliable resident of Retimo informed 
the writer that he saw above a 
thousand wounded brought into the 
town, and that for two nights and 
one day they were being brought in 
by both gates of the city. 

Coroneos with a small band had 
attempted to prevent the invest- 
ment, but was driven to the moun- 
tains, where he remained in view 
until the affair was over, but Mus- 
tapha attempted no further move- 
ment. He marched his army back 
to Episkopi, and encamped; and 
thence back to Canéa. 

The affair of Arkadi excited the 
greatest enthusiasm among the 
Cretans, as weli as in Greece, and 
drew the attention of the civilised 
world to the struggle, and, in fact, 
elicited such a degree of sympathy 
as to provoke later those deporta- 
tions of families which undoubtedly 
saved the insurrection from suc- 
cumbing in despair. It also threw 
great gloom on the Mussulman 
party in the island as, habituated 
to the anticipation of European 

2 
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interference at every excess of 
fanaticism, they saw the full bear- 
ing and danger of an event like 
this. Mustapha, on arriving at 
Canéa, immediately began to con- 
cert measures to bring about a 
submission sufficiently large in its 
extent to justify him in proclaiming 
the suppression of the insurrection, 
and then issuing terms of amnesty 
which would make a genuine sub- 
mission probable. He had in the 
island some partisans attached to 
him from his early residence as 
governor here, whom he employed 
to bribe and persuade some of the 
principal native chiefs, especially 
of Sphakia, whose reputation for 
venality (merited too often) made 
them seem instruments to carry 
out his great scheme, which was 
to procure the real submission of 
Sphakia, confident that that would 
draw after it the whole island. Ac- 
cordingly, while by munificent pay he 
engaged all the Sphakiote captains 
who would accept his terms, he 


prepared a movement against that 
canton from the western or Seli- 


niote side. He moved all his dis- 
posable forces out to Alikianu, 
which was the base of operations, 
his line of march being by the pass 
of St. Irini into the valley of Suia, 
hoping thence to attack Omalo 
from the side of Krustogherako, 
with perhaps a combined move- 
ment from Lakus, then into Sa- 
maria, the immemorial stronghold 
of the Cretan Christians, which 
taken, in all probability the Spha- 
kiotes would have hastened to make 
terms, if even they had not done 
so on his entry into Omalo. 

This was early in December. 
The insurgent forces were widely 
distributed. Coroneos at Asso- 
matos, Zimbrakaki at Askyfo and 
Byzandios wasting powder and 
time in a puerile siege of Kisamos, 
a little fortress on the north shore 
of the province of that name, 
totally unimportant to either side. 
The two leading Sphakiote chiefs, 
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Costaro and Manosouyanaki, re- 
mained firm in their insurgency, 
and the assembly was able to keep 
the others from positive defection. 
It called all the chiefs together at 
Omalos to concert measures for the 
defence of the passes of Omalo and 
Selinos. Byzandios hung on to 
his siege, and only left after de- 
livering an assault, which was 
easily repulsed with a loss of sixty 
men. The concentration came too 
late to prevent Mustapha passing 
the first difficult ground, where his 
defeat by a force such as the insur- 
gents had would have been easy to 
a good commander. But with no 
serious opposition he succeeded 
in retaking Lakus and passing 
through the ruinous and broken 
country as far as the entry to the 
pass of St. Irini, when the almost 
impregnable position stopped him. 
The snow-fall at this time was 
almost unprecedented for the season, 
and on the lower lands the flow of 
the torrents almost interrupted all 
communication. At one time, eight 
days passed without even a courier 
being able to pass from the army 
to Canéa. The supply of bread 
was exhausted; the Egyptians, 
composing the majority of the 
army, were still clothed in linen 
and suffered terribly from the cold 
and wetand hunger. Ifthe Cretans 
had been -united and well directed 
the whole Turkish force would 
have been destroyed. But the 
chiefs gave themselves up to dis- 
sensions, especially those of the 
volunteers— Zimbrakaki claiming 
the command as a Cretan, Coroneos 
as the superior in rank and expe- 
rience, and Byzandios as chief of 
the most considerable force of 
volunteers, besides two guns and a 
military band! In these dissen- 
sions time and opportunities were 
lost; Mustapha waited patiently 
until the volunteers had mostly 
left their positions demoralised by 
their dissensions and privations, of 
all which he was well informed by 
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his spies, and made a dash at early 
daybreak, crowning the heights 
before the few men who were still 
there could be reinforced from Omalo 
—and no help was nearer—and 
holding the ravine, debouched tran- 
quilly into the valley below, reach- 
ing Livadia December 26th, having 
been seventeen days en route, the 
distance being about twenty miles. 
The losses of the army from battle 
were small, but it was said, on good 
authority, that seven hundred Egyp- 
tians had died from cold and wet, 
as in order to move with celerity 
they carried no tents, and the 
sumpter mules and horses strewed 
the passes with their bodies. But 
the volunteers, being pushed higher 
in the mountains, suffered greatly 
from cold, and became to a great 
extent demoralised. The majority 
determined to surrender, and Coro- 
neos was with difficulty able to keep 
a force together large enough to 
hold the pass of Krustogherako, 
which was furiously assaulted by 
the Turkish forces. 

The Seliniotes, in spite of the 
invasion of their province, refused 
to submit, and took refuge in the 
mountain passes, where they resisted 
the expeditions sent out to secure 
the submission of the villages, while 
a large number of their families 
were in Sphakia. Just previously 
to this juncture had occurred an 
incident which, as indirectly having 
great weight in the destinies of 
the insurrection, deserves more 
notice than space will permit, viz. 
the deportation of the families 
by the Assurance. This humane 
interference of Captain Pym was 
directly moved and justified by the 
barbarities which had followed the 
victory at Arkadi. Pym sympa- 
thised intensely, as any humane 
and true-hearted man must have 
done, with the people, whose suf- 
ferings at this time were frightful. 
He only needed a pretext of justi- 
fication to throw himself between 
the starving and menaced families 
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and the Turkish soldiery. This 
pretext a requisition from Mr. 
Dickson gave him, and he went 
at once to Suia, where several 
thousand women and _ children 
had gathered waiting the arrival of 
European ships to carry them away. 
But honourable as was the act to 
all concerned, it had no direct suite. 
The Russian frigate at Suda had 
had orders to imitate any other 
ship doing such service, and two 
Italian frigates had orders which 
would have permitted them to 
unite in any joint action. The 
American Government had con- 
sented to send a ship to Crete pur- 
posely to perform this humane 
service, and the others waited some 
lead. If it had been known at 
Canéa that Pym was going to 
Selino all the others would have 
followed, but as he sailed from 
Candia, it was unknown at Canéa 
that he had actually embarked 
families until time had been given 
for the Porte to protest and take its 
measures accordingly. The Rus- 
sian commander alone had received 
positive orders to imitate any other 
in this service, but seeing that Pym 
had been ordered not to continue 
he hesitated to go. At this juncture 
a Turkish frigate ran in near to 
Suia where the families were and 
hoisted the English colours, when 
on the Christians coming down to 
the seaside she ran up the crescent, 
and opened with shot and shell on 
the defenceless people. Authentic 
news of this arriving at Canéa, the 
Russian frigate Grand Admiral 
sailed at once for Suia and the 
Sphakia coast, where she embarked 
1,200 souls, It will appear that the 
barbarous severity of the Turkish 
commanders has been the cause of 
their failure at every new step 
attempted. 

The forces concentrated at Kru- 
stogherako under the insurgent 
chiefs were not more than five or 
six hundred men, of whom few 
were Cretans. These like fighting 
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only in their own way, as the 
Romans found to be the case in 
other ages. They refuse discipline. 
The forces, such as they were, re- 
pulsed Mustapha’s first movements 
against their position, but enfeebled 
by hunger and cold it was evident 
that they must be overpowered, 
and as the Cretans in this section 
were really largely disposed to sub- 
mission, and the Sphakiotes were 
not considered trustworthy, Coro- 
neos decided to move back to 
Retimo, of which province the 
assembly appointed him chief, By- 
zandios being made chief of Candia, 
and Zimbrakaki remaining in 
Sphakia. The greater part of the 
volunteers made overtures to Mus- 
tapha for surrendering, and being 
received, embarked on two Turkish 
steamers, which, escorted by the 
Salamandre French despatch boat, 
sailed for Greece. 

If at this moment Mustapha had 
pushed with vigour on the de- 
moralised débris, they must have 
given up, or utterly dispersed, 
It was the dark moment of the 
insurrection, despair having over- 
taken the Greek and the Cretan 
alike. They would not have 
stopped to fight again; but the 
pasha now withdrew and encamped, 
wasting several weeks in minor 
insignificant operations, then in an 
attack on the ravine of St. Rumeli 
from the sea, in which the Egyp- 
tians met with considerable losses, 
and from which, after a fortnight, 
he withdrew; and after trying 
with no better success to land at 
Tripiti, returned to Suia and em- 
barked his whole force for Komi- 
tades, at the foot of the ravine that 
descends from Askyfo to the sea. 
This part of Sphakia was under 
the influence of Ziridani, one of 
Mustapha’s most devoted partisans, 
and who furnished guides and pro- 
tection for the march through the 
ravine into Askyfo plain. The 
army encamped two days there, 
and while the chiefs dallied with 
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Mustapha and discussed submis- 
sion, they sent out to collect forces, 
Apprised of his danger the pasha 
suddenly broke up his camp at 
night, and the assembling Chris- 
tians saw his rear-guard at dawn 
defiling through the head of the 
ravine of Krapi. The assailants, to 
thenumber of about seven hundred, 
attacked the escaping enemy and 
harassed them through the march 
as far as where the gorge debouches 
into the Apokorona, where the 
artillery was planted to keep back 
the exulting Sphakiotes, whose 
balls rained from the sure shelter 
of the wild ridges on the masses of 
troops in the narrow mule road. 

After two or three days’ rest at 
Vryses the army came into quar- 
ters again at Canéa, a wretched 
remnant of the well-clad and well- 
found expedition which set out 
from the same place fifty-five days 
before. Nearly all the mules and 
horses had died; the soldiers were 
shoeless, their clothes in rags, their 
battalions decimated and demora- 
lised. One battalion, counted by 
some Italian officers at Suda 
watching the de/ilé, had only ninety- 
five men; others had two and three 
hundred men. 

Meanwhile an _ expedition of 
Mainotes, under Petropoulaki, had 
landed at Rodia, near Candia, and 
succeeded. in beating back the 
troops who went out to attack them, 
and gaining the district of Mylo- 
potamo, where they were joined by 
Byzandios, and later by Coroneos. 
A stronger expedition sent out to 
renew the attack met a check at 
Tylissos, but reinforced drove the 
insurgents to Anoya and attacked 
them there, when they retreated, 
fighting and carrying off all their 
impedimenta to Amari without 
having suffered great loss, though 
the troops had a considerable num- 
ber killed, among whom was a 
lieutenant-colonel. The hopes of 
the insurrection rose again, and 
the Svhakiotes, feeling that by the 
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attack at Askyfo the die had been 
cast, went en masse into the war 
party, which they never had before. 
A new debarkation of Mainotes 
took place on the western coast, 
near Kisamos, and a concentration 
took place at Omalo, whither the 
last comers bent their way. 

Reinforcements were sent to Can- 
dia, and a new expedition organised 
against Omalo, under Ali Sarkosh 
Pasha. This officer having spoken 
very bitterly of the want of energy 
in the operations of Mustapha, the 
crafty old Albanian gave him the 
command of the new movement, 
with full liberty to dash as much 
as he liked. Ali Sarkosh charged 
into a trap, came very near being 
bottled up, and was disastrously 
repulsed in an attempted assault on 
the kaka plewra (difficult slopes) of 
Omalo, and sent for reinforcements 
to extricate himself. These were 
led by Mehmet Pasha, the veteran 
of the old Cretan war, and to fur- 
nish them the Apokorona was aban- 
doned. Mehmet rescued his luck- 
less colleague, the Christians having 
made no attempt to pursue their 
advantage, but resting always on 
the defensive. 

Spring was now opening, and the 
population began to take up arms 
im every direction. The blockade- 
running was kept up from Greece 
without the least interference, 
Coroneos rousing Retimo into en- 
thusiasm, and Petropoulaki around 
Ida harassed the troops incessantly, 
and in the neighbourhood of Yera- 
kari won the most important victory 
since Vryses, several guns, mules 
loaded with provisions and ammu- 
nition, and a number of prisoners 
falling into the hands of the Chris- 
tians. The troops returned to Re- 
timo, burning and ravaging wher- 
ever they passed. Petty hostilities 
were carried on in every part of the 
island, wearing the troops out by 
incessant alarms and marching and 
countermarching in a most difficult 


country. The Arkadi had replaced 
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the Panhellenion and furnished an 
abundance of munitions of all kinds, 
and even the most blind believer in 
Turkish official reports could see 
that no progress had been made, or 
was likely to be made, under the 
then auspices. Europe began to 
act diplomatically, and the Porte at 
bay defied all, and recalled Mus- 
tapha to replace him by Omar 
Pasha. 

The army, which consisted of 
twenty-one (twenty-three according 
to some) battalions of Egyptians 
(of which four of the vice-regal 
guard 1000 strong), forty-three bat- 
talions of Ottoman troops (nomi- 
nally goo each, but really not 
averaging over 600), and 1,700 
Arnaouts, had diminished to a total 
of about 17,000 to 18,000 men. 

During the period of the war 
which we have now been consider- 
ing, there can be no doubt that 
hostilities were kept alive in all the 
critical period by the Greek volun- 
teers, and by Greek political and 
other influences. If the Cretans 
had been left to themselves, the in- 
surrection would have died in the 
Selinos campaign, if not sooner; 
and, this crisis even passed, the sub- 
mission of Sphakia would probably 
have taken place but for the depor- 
tation of families by the Russian 
ships, and Sphakia surrendering at 
that crisis wonld have drawn the 
other provinces soon. But the 
Porte had prepared the position by 
a series of blunders, and a series of 
fatalities and blunders kept the 
question open. But neither blun- 
ders nor fatalities were yet at an 
end. 


Seconp PErIop. 


In the recall of Mustapha Pasha, 
and his replacement by Omar, the 
Turkish Government committed one 
of the greatest blunders. The 
Cretans in spite of all his failures 
feared the wily old Arnaout more 
than the whole Turkish army. The 
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employment of tactics as known in 
regular military operations, and such 
as Omar Pasha would be sure to 
employ, they well knew would lead 
to the worst disasters for the army; 
and Mustapka’s knowledge of the 
country and people were elements 
of power which the Cretans knew 
to be more weighty than the re- 
inforcements the Serdar Ekrem 
brought. With the departure of 
Mustapha, the enthusiasm of the 
Cretans rose, and this not only 
because of the departure, but 
because it was a confession of 
failure before the whole world. 
There was an interregnum in the 
insular administration, filled by 
Hussein Avni Pasha, during which 
the Turks did nothing, while the 
Cretans were very busy. Omar 
finally arrived with great pomp and 
circumstance. Reinforcements com- 
menced pouring in—a brilliant staff, 
new uniforms, Circassian cavalry 
to sweep the plains, well organised 
artillery to dislodge the Cretans 
from impossible positions ; and after 
thirteen days’ preparation, he set 
out fora campaign against Sphakia. 
The troops in Kissamos were with- 
drawn to join in the movement, and 
those in Retimo ordered to unite 
with the main body on the way. 
The division which he led from 
Canéa amounted to about 15,000 
men, exclusive of irregulars. He 
halted several days at Armenos and 
Stylos of the Apokorona, and made 
a feint of attacking in full force the 
ravines of Krapi which lead to 
Askyfo. When he had organised his 
forces, however, he suddenly moved 
off in the direction of Episkopi, 
province of Retimo, where he had 
ordered the division of Retimo to 
join him for an attack on Kallikrati, 
the division of Mehmet Pasha about 
5,000 strong remaining at Vryses 
where he had made an intrenched 
camp, to be in readiness to attack 
Krapi, while Omar attacked Kalli- 
krati, they hoping that they had 
succeeded in diverting the efforts at 
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defence to Askyfo, and that the 
main attack would thus meet little 
resistance. On May 2nd, the divi- 
sion of Retimo being in advance of 
Omar’s time, met the ‘advance 
guard of the insurgents at Episkopi 
and were kept in check until the 
arrival of Omar brought the main 
body into action, and the insurgents 
were driven back towards the main 
position near Gaiduropolis at the 
entrance of Kallikrati. 

On the sth the general attack 
took place. Coroneos commanded 
at Kallikrati, and Zimbrakaki at 
Askyfo. At both points the troops 
were allowed to enter the ravines, 
and were only attacked when well 
entangled in the difficulties of the 
ground, and at both points deci- 
sively defeated, Mehmet being hotly 
pursued to his entrenchments, while 
Omar retired to Episkopi, harassed 
all the way by the exulting Cretans. 
At this point began the series of 
barbarities which more than recall 
the old Greek and Turkish wars, for 
while in those prisoners were taken 
to be sold as slaves, here slavery 
was forbidden, and mercy had no 
profit. It is as natural for the 
Turkish authorities to deny as for 
the Christians to exaggerate the 
atrocities committed, but evidence 
of a nature not to be rejected or 
even questioned in its general im- 
port establishes that the policy then 
set on foot was one of subduing 
Crete by terror, and to this end full 
license was given to the soldiery. 
One entry in a memorandum book 
kept by Geissler (Dilaver Pasha), 
Omar’s chief of artillery, and which 
the writer had the chance to read, 
says in speaking of the entry into 
one of the villages near Gaiduro- 
polis, ‘O. Pasha ordered the division 
to ravage and rape.’ All villages 
were burned, and all prisoners more 
or less maltreated. The chiefs of 
four villages who came to make 
their submission were at once be- 
headed. The population every- 
where fled to the high mountains on 
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the approach of the troops. The 
army marched towards Retimo, 
Omar planning some new arrange- 
ment. 

The 1oth of May, the force of 
volunteers commanded by Dimitri- 
karakos landed in the eastern pro- 
yinces, where up to that time hos- 
tilities had been very unimportant. 
A large body of insurgents quickly 
rallied round the volunteers, and 
establishing their head quarters at 
Lasithe, they swept the country up 
to the walls of Candia. This com- 
pelled a new concentration of forces 
to meet the new emergency, and 
Omar set out through Mylopotamo 
to Candia sending word to Reschid 
Effendi to come to meet him en 
route. Coroneos meanwhile had not 
been idle: and while Zimbrakaki 
and Costaro with the Apokoro- 
niotes, some volunteers and most of 
the Sphakiotes, remained to keep 
Mehmet in check or profit by an un- 
guarded moment to attack him, the 
main force of the insurgents kept 
near the army of Omar Pasha, wait- 
ing until he should be entangled in 
the ravines of Mylopotamo to attack 
him; and when he had reached 
Margarites, he was beset furiously 
by the whole body of the men of 
Agios Basilios and the Amariotes 
with the volunteers who accom- 
panied Coroneos. The Turks, shut 
into narrow ravines overlooked by 
bold heights, defended themselves 
with difficulty and were soon entirely 
hemmed in, unable to advance or 
retreat. The fighting was ofa cha- 
racter to do credit to the Christian 
forces ; but from want of discipline 
and material, they failed in what 
otherwise might easily have been 
the result of the attack, the de- 
struction of the entire division in- 
cluding the generalissimo and his 
staff. The fire of the Cretan rifles 
penetrated into every part of the 
Turkish encampment, Omar’s tent 
being several times pierced. At a 
council of war called on the emer- 
gency, the opinion was general that 
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the position was critical, and some 
considered it as next to hopeless. 
There was nothing to do but wait 
for Reschid and his irregulars, who, 
well acquainted with the mountain 
and the Cretan method of fighting, 
would be able to form an advance 
guard, and by pushing vigorously 
protect the march of the regulars, 
utterly helpless in this kind of war- 
fare. 

As has generally been the case in 
Greek wars, the jealousies of the 
chiefs were the safety of the Turk. 
Petropoulaki, a Mainote palikari of 
the old war who commanded in 
Malevisi and Temanos, and watched 
Candia from the eastern slopes of 
Ida, refused to co-operate with 
Coroneos, and when Reschid moving 
from the east entered the defiles of 
Mylopotamo at Damasta, instead of 
throwing himself before the Turkish 
division and delaying their advance, 
attacked them after they had gone 
through; and though he inflicted 
severe losses on them, and took ~ 
much of the baggage, he rather fa- 
cilitated than otherwise the junction 
of the two Turkish corps, and after 
a short pursuit abandoned him in- 
stead of following up and meeting 
with Coroneos. Skoulas, chief of 
Mylopotamo, alone kept up the 
chase, and Coroneos, warned in 
time of the advance of Reschid, des- 
patched a small body of men to 
oppose his junction with Omar. 
Reschid, however, with the greatest 
obstinacy and gallantry, hammered 
away regardless of loss, and fighting 
all night long, effected his junction, 
with which Coroneos’ hope of 
bottling up Omar was lost. The 
generalissimo embraced Reschid as 
his saviour, and made him a pasha 
on the spot. What made the matter 
still worse for the Cretans was, that 
their ammunition was exhausted, 
and the supplies ordered did not 
arrive in time, so Coroneos reluc- 
tantly retreated, leaving the way 
open. The next day the ammuni- 
tion arrived. 
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This occupied from the 18th to 
the zoth of May. The Turkish 
army then concentrated near the 
remains of Gnossus, and, without 
entering into Candia, moved on to 
Pediada, where Omar established 
his head-quarters at Castele, near 
the foot of the Lasithe mountains. 
He now announced his plan, which 
was to sweep round the insurgent 
forces, and push them all westward 
into Sphakia, where he would shut 
them up and finish the war. That 
he entertained no such plan, how- 
ever, was evident from the order of 
his attack on Lasithe, which he 
made in a single point, so as rather 
to disperse, than gather in, the in- 
surgents. The 3rd of June he sent 
Reschid to attack the northern pass 
of Lasithe by Abdou. The column 


of irregulars entered the little pla- 
teau, which is as an ante-chamber 
to the great plain of Lasithe, with- 
out opposition, and his men at once 
camped and began to cook their 
suppers, or whatever else the desire 
of the bashi-bazouk might be. They 


were, in this state of confusion and 
security, suddenly attacked by the 
Cretans, and utterly routed, driven 
back to the plains below, leaving 
their dead and wounded on the 
ground, the news of the disaster 
following the despatch announcing 
the entry so closely that both be- 
came known in Candia the next 
morning. Reinforcements were con- 
tinually arriving, and the pasha had 
now, under his direct command, 
18,000 men. With these he re- 
newed the attack on Lasithe in two 
directions, from Abdou, and from 
the west by Mathea, and the pass 
which was defended by the moun- 
tain called Lasithe Effendi—a very 
strong position, but in a state of 
defence in no way equal to its 
natural advantages. The insurgent 
force gathered in the Lasithe at 
this time was the largest the insur- 
rection had ever seen assembled, 
and is estimated by competent as- 
sistants at about 5,000, but with no 
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head, though many commanders, 
The force was sufficient, well com- 
manded, to have defeated Omar 
Pasha, but after three days’ cautious 
skirmishing, the Turks penetrated 
on several sides, the irregulars turn. 
ing Kera (Abdou) by an undefended 
and difficult approach, and the in. 
surgents retired in disorder and in 
every direction, some by Messara 
into the Ida district, but the larger 
portion into Rhizo Cartron, south 
of Lasithe, and the higher ridges 
of the Lasithe range, which Omar 
did not attempt to penetrate. 

Orders were then issued for the 
bulk of the army to concentrate at 
Dibaki, and Omar moved across the 
plains of Pediada and Messara, 
Reschid taking a line further west 
by St. Thomas and the slopes of 
Ida, while the troops who had 
moved furthest into the Lasithe 
country attempted to pass directly 
to the coast. Two battalions of 
Egyptians in their movements were 
caught in the ravines of Simé, and 
almost entirely cut off, leaving bag- 
gage, arms, and mules loaded with 
ammunition and provisions, in the 
hands of the Cretans, who hung on 
the rear of every detachment, harass- 
ing more successfully than they had 
opposed them. 

At Dibaki the army was re- 
organised for the Sphakian cam- 
paign. It was the beginning of 
July when it began to move. The 
fleet had been waiting at Dibaki 
some time; and embarking the bulk 
of the regulars, now strengthened 
by fresh troops from Constantinople, 
they were landed at Franco Castelli, 
and took immediate possession of 
the heights commanding Kallikrati. 
The forces under Coroneos were 
on their way to oppose this move- 
ment, but were too late, and the 
Sphakiotes made no opposition. 
Reschid, meanwhile, moved from 
Dibaki through Agios Basilios, his 
march being facilitated by the assas- 
sination of the chief of that district, 
which left the Christians without a 
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head, and paralysed their defence in 
a great measure, though opposition 
enough was made to render his 
march slower than the plans of 
Omar had provided, and gave time 
to Coroneos to get to Kallikrati, 
where he immediately commenced 
operations by an attack on Omar’s 
position on the hills south of the 
plain. He began the combat with 
forty men, who were rapidly in- 
creased to near 1,500, whom he 
divided into two bodies, of which 
the heavier massing unperceived on 
the left flank of the Turkish posi- 
tion, after the defence had been 
concentrated against the feint made 
by Coroneos himself, charged ener- 
getically and carried the two posi- 
tions on the Turkish left. The 
ground was very favourable to irre- 
gular operations, rocky, with much 
small growth of trees, making artil- 
lery useless. The Cretans held the 
positions taken, and in them pre- 
pared an attack for the day after. 
On this day the insurgent force 
had augmented to 2,000 men, and the 
plan of the operations was a slight 
variation only on that of the day 
before, but unfortunately for it, the 
order to the commander who should 
have made the real attack was kept 
in the pocket of the officer who 
should have carried it until an hour 
after the time at which it was ordered 
to have been made; so that, though 
the attack of Coroneos was very 
well carried out, and the Sphakiotes 
under him penetrated the abattis 
which had been constructed around 
the principal position of the Turkish 
army on a conical hill called Avgon 
(the egg), the expected flank attack 
was not delivered, and the troops 
which had been kept at that side to 
meet it had time to concentrate 
against Coroneos, and he was driven 
back. Preparations were, however, 
made for the third day, with forces 
still increasing, when the news that 
Reschid had arrived at Paiduro- 
polis, and consequently menaced 
their rear, dispersed the Cretan 
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forces, leaving Coroneos with only 
a few volunteers, with whom he fell 
back on Sphakia. 

Mehmet Pasha, attacking by 
Krapi, was opposed by Zimbra- 
kaki, Soliotis, and the Sphakiote 
chiefs for three days, when, finding 
the defence concentrated at the head 
of the gorge, he climbed the hills at 
his right and passed over into 
Askyfo and took possession of 
Kares, on the edge of the plain, 
and barricaded himself there, with- 
out attempting to advance fur- 
ther. Coroneos threw a force of 
several hundred Sphakiotes behind 
him, and for several days his com- 
munications with his base at Vryses 
were cut off, when Reschid suc- 
ceeded in getting into Askyfo, and 
supplying him with provisions, of 
which he stood much in need, 
having left Vryses with six days’ 
rations and now been twelve days 
out without further supplies. Zim- 
brakaki had retired to the heights 
between Askyfo and Anopolis, fol- 
lowed by Omar’s forces, while Re- 
schid occupied the south-eastern 
part of Askyfo, Mehmet being on 
the north-eastern. The indefati- 
gable Coroneos took position at 
Muri with about 800 men, and 
thence menaced the communication 
of the latter chiefs, and so effectually 
that Mehmet was obliged to eva- 
cuate Askyfo, and get back to 
Vryses, where, falling on the rear 
of Reschid, Coroneos compelled that 
chief to fall back on Kallikrati, 
when he placed himself between 
Omar and his auxiliaries, where he 
watched both, ready to attack either 
when the development of their plans 
should tell him what to do. Omar 
pushed on to Anopolis, and thence 
to Aradena, where he was opposed 
by a force of volunteers, under 
Smolenski and Nicolaides. The 
Greeks attacked in front and on 
both flanks, while Zimbrakaki, at 
an hour’s journey, rested idle, 
and Petropoulaki, a league away, 
guarded an unattacked pass, were 
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forced to fall back and leave Aradena 
to the Turkish troops, after a display 
of courage which called forth the 
praises of their enemies. But here 
the defences of nature stopped the 
invaders. The great stronghold of 
Sphakia, Samaria, was impregnable 
from the side of Aradena, the moun- 
tains hardly giving place for undis- 
puted passage. The troops were 
accordingly withdrawn to the sea, 
and as the shore gives no passage 
a detachment was landed at the en- 
trance of Agios Rumeli gorge. An 
energetic assault penetrated as far 
as the village which gives name to 
the valley, but here the Cretans, 
concentrating in numbers, and aided 
by the menaces of rock and torrent, 
stopped all further advance, and the 
troops were withdrawn, and their 
passage through Sphakia being 
barred, were sent round by sea to 
Canéa, leaving the country as hostile 
as they had found it, but desolated 
and ravaged as the ‘paese guasto’ 
never had been before. 

The losses of the army in this 
campaign had been frightful. The 
sun of July beating on those bare 
rocks with southern slopes, with 
rare and unhealthy wells, fatigues 
of climbing and battle, merciless 
driving and pushing to enable Omar 
to telegraph to the Sultan at Paris 
the conquest of Sphakia, had been a 
hundredfold more fatal to the Turks 
than Cretan bullets. Sunstrokes and 
dysenteries carried off hundreds. 
Amongst the deaths was that of 
Geissler, in whose journal the writer 
read after his death the touching 
words, ‘Who could have believed 
that I could ever have assisted in 
the subjugation of these unhappy 
Christians!’ He had done his ut- 
most at the beginning of the cam- 
paign to check the barbarities by 
which it was sought to terrify the 
Cretans into submission, and having 
remonstrated with Omar for one case 
of peculiar and repulsive atrocity, a 
coolness arose between them which 
continued until Geissler’s death. 
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Omar reached Canéa by ship 
Aug. 1oth, not having even done 
as much towards the conquest of 
the island as Mustapha, no division 
of his troops having passed from sea 
to sea, except by the plain of Pe. 
diada, &c. His losses cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 20,000 to 25,000 
men, the estimate made by the most 
competent persons of the total force 
employed in the Sphakian campaign 
being not less than 45,000, while, on 
leaving, he himself declared that he 
had not over 20,000 troops, all told, 
in the island, and a European colonel 
in the service declared to the writer 
that it was less than that. 

Returning for a moment to follow 
Reschid in his retreat from Sphakia, 
we shall so conclude this campaign, 
Waiting a day or so at Kallikrati, 
he seemed undecided what course 
to take, and Coroneos watched him, 
fearing a raid on the undevastated 
district near Kallikrati; but, urgently 
summoned by the assembly to Spha- 
kia to resist Omar, he was on the 
way to obey, when he received news 
that Reschid had broken up his 
camp and was in retreat on Dibaki. 
He instantly sent messengers to the 
men of Agios Basilios, to hasten to 
stop the way at Halard, a most diffi- 
cult pass of their canton, while he 
followed him with all the force he 
could muster. Flight and pursuit 
were rapid, but when at Halaré 
Coroneos overtook the Mussulmans, 
he found no force in Reschid’s way, 
and that he had occupied the pass 
without resistance. Pursuit recom- 
menced next day, and in passing by 
Amari, Reschid escaped an ambush 
of the Amariotes, by taking an un- 
used and difficult way in preference 
to the commonly travelled one ; and 
incessantly harried, and losing men 
and baggage continually, was caught 
again by his Greek adversary near 
Melambes, in a parting fight, in 
which, it is said, he received a 
wound, from which he died a few 
weeks later at Candia. 

This was the general result of 
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the great expedition which would, 
to use Omar Pasha’s words to the 
writer before the campaign, end 
the insurrection in two weeks from 
his marching. Nothing had been 

ined, an army wasted, and when 
on October 3rd the Egyptian troops 
left, there was no Turkish force out 
of gunshot of the forces, except a 
small garrison at Dibaki, under the 

uns of the fleet. 

No notice has been taken of the 
interference of the powers in de- 
porting the Cretan families in July, 
because it had no direct or impor- 
tant effect on the campaign. It 
has commonly been represented as 
the effect of a telegram sent by the 
consuls at Canéa exposing the atro- 
cities committed by the Turkish 
troops, but it was in reality entirely 
unconnected with any facts which 
transpired in Crete, being the fruit 
of one of those mysterious changes 
of policy which the man of destiny 
amuses himself and astonishes the 
world with. The Emperor’s tele- 
gram ordering Admiral Simon on 
that memorable service was dated 
July z1st, the same date as the 
consuls’ telegram from Canéa, the 
latter having been by bad weather 
delayed three days in reaching 
Peireeus. At this date the Spha- 
kian campaign had already failed, 
having done its worst in devasta- 
tion and begun to recoil, the central 
and astern portions of the island 
being mostly free of invaders. 
Mehmet Pasha entered Askyfo 
July 1oth, and about the 22nd 
effected his communication with 
Omar and Reschid Pashas, in a few 
days after which the retreat of the 
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two co-operating divisions com- 
menced, and it was felt by all in 
the island that the movement had 
failed, even before Simon arrived 
at Canéa. 

With this expedition all hope of 
suppressing the insurrection by di- 
rect force ended. A’ali Pasha 
arrived October 4th, and a régime 
of persuasion followed that of force. 
Concessions were offered which, if 
made at the beginning, would have 
secured the loyalty of the Cretans, 
but now in vain. Commander 
Murray of the Wizard—who of all 
the observers of the struggle was, 
perhaps, at once the most impartial 
and clear-headed, and who had, 
with an interest and intelligence 
that honour his service and nation, 
watched it from the beginning of 
the hostilities with short intervals 
of relief—writes on October 13th, 
‘A’ali Pasha’s mission has com- 
pletely failed.’ 

The history of the insurrection 
since, presents no movement, mili- 
tary or political, worthy special 
notice. All the principal chiefs of 
volunteers except Mitzas left Crete 
at the end of Omar Pasha’s cam- 
paign, confident that thenceforward 
what was to be done for the ‘ grand 
idea’ was to be better done on 
other soil, and the Cretan chiefs, 
left to their own discretion, fell 
back into their traditional tactics, 
and maintain, up to the date of this 
writing (December 24th, 1868) a 
guerilla war which varies and fluc- 
tuates, tending slowly to suppres- 
sion of resistance by the same 
policy which conquered Monte- 
negro—bribery and blockhouses. 
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THE PILGRIM AND THE 


HE clever and interesting book 

before us professes to be a novel; 
but it is in truth compounded of 
three distinct works, only one of 
which bears any resemblance to 
what is commonly called a novel, 
and neither of which has, so far as 
We can perceive, any necessary con- 
nection with the othertwo. It con- 
tains some lively scenes of travel 
and adventure, a brief but interest- 
ing tale of courtship and marriage, 
and a series of very striking re- 
marks upon the present form of 
popular English Christianity; the 
second element succeeding the first 
without any apparent link except 
the identity of the hero, and the 
third being interwoven with the 
two former in such proportions, 
and at such intervals, as may hap- 
pen to suit the inclination of the 
writer. 

Herbert Ainslie is a thoughtful 
and conscientious young English- 
man, born and brought up in a 
family of strong Calvinistic princi- 
ples, and intended by his parents for 
what they term the Ministry." But 
as he grows up to years of discretion 
and becomes capable of thinking 
and feeling for himself, he finds his 
conscience recoil more and more 
forcibly from the religious opinions 
in which he has been educated. 
Not only is he unable, without 
gross and shameful hypocrisy, to 
fulfil the duties of an Anglican 
clergyman, but he begins to expe- 
rience great pain of mind, and con- 
siderable scruples of conscience, in 
attending the ordinary worship of 
the family. In fact he compares 
his own situation to that of a Chris- 
tian convert, living in a domestic 
circle of devout and intolerant 
heathens. Under these circum- 
he has no resource but 
He finds an excuse for 
off his ordination and 
road, passes some time at 


stances 
flight. 
putting 


going al 
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SHRINE; OR, SCEPTICISM. 


the Californian gold diggings, and 
finally marries and settles in Aus. 
tralia. 

We will begin by acknowledging 
that we think Mr. Ainslie’s view of 
his religious position an exce edingly 
exaggerated one. It would, we think, 
be almost impossible to discover any 
virtuous, amiable, well-educated 
English family, whose theology is 
practically so repulsive as he de. 
scribes that of his parents to have 
been ; and we certainly should feel 
little sympathy for a man who per- 
mitted mere intellectual prejudice, 
however absurd, to drive him in 
disgust from the home of his child- 
hood. But this does not prevent us 
from thinking the religious portion 
of The Pilgrim and the Shrine 
most significant work. It is a very 
forcible expression, not indeed of 
what any human being ought in 
our opinion to feel, but unquestion- 
ably of what a great many devout 
and sincere human beings are at this 
moment feeling. In other words, it 
faithfully represents the state of bit- 
ter and rebellious indignation into 
which many minds, n: aturally nei- 
ther irrational nor irreligious, have 
been driven by the Theology of the 
Letter. 

We are much mistaken if this 
— is not likely to prove the 

ater st danger which Revelation 
oe yet enc ountered. The sneer- 
ing, carping, cavilling infidelity of 
the French Encyclopedists was only 
tolerable to thoroughly irreverent 
minds. It was easy to disgust any 
man of common sensibility with a 
school of thought which denounced 
the Teacher of Nazareth as a wilful 
impostor, and could see nothing but 
ridiculous bombast in the Psalms of 
David and the Pr ophecie s of Isaiah. 
Even the cold and critical scepti- 
cism of the German school is often 
repulsive to men of strong religious 
instincts. The keenest argument is 
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owerless against intuition ; and all 
the subtle exegesis of Strauss and his 
disciples is unable to weaken the in- 
voluntary perception of the devout, 
that ‘never man spake like this 
Man.’ 

All this, however, is unhappily at 
anend. The combatants have, like 
Hamlet and Laertes, exchanged 
weapons in the scuffle; and the 
assailant of Christianity now wields 
no longer the buttoned foil of logic, 
but the piercing and irresistible ra- 
pier of conscience. It is the orthodox 
believer who is reduced, by his own 
perverse obstinacy, to defend his 
creed by subtle and complicated rea- 
soning ; and it is the sceptic who is 
able to meet him with the fatal ob- 
jection: All this may be very elo- 
quent and very ingenious, but I am 
so made that my whole soul recoils 
from believing it. God has given 
me an instinctive sense of right 
which will not permit me to accept 
your view of H's dealings with His 
creatures as a genuine revelation 
from Him. 

It is clear that, if the controversy 
is to go on in this form, all distinc- 
tion between Christianity and Hea- 
thenism is utterly effaced. We 
have hitherto dealt with idolaters 
in a tone of justifiable superiority. 
Do not talk to us, we say, of 
your authentic traditions and your 
immemorial belief. No conceiv- 
able evidence will ever persuade 
us that God is pleased with the 
drowning of infants, the burning 
of widows, the treacherous stran- 
gling of peaceable travellers. And 
do not expect us to prove that our 
revelation is historically true. Look 
steadily at it, and see whether you 
have not in your own hearts a wit- 
ness to its truth. Compare your 
deity with ours; and then deny, if 
you can, that yours is an evil demon 
and ours the Father of the Uni- 
verse. 

What if all this boasting proves 
to be false? What if the Hindoo 
proselyte to Christianity finds him- 
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self required by his new religion, 
not indeed to do any present act 
which his conscience disapproves, 
but to believe that, in ancient times 
and under peculiar circumstances, 
men have been commanded by God 
to do acts which every human con- 
science must condemn? And what 
if the very scruples which caused 
his conversion are now silenced by 
solemn warnings against presump- 
tion, and assurances that God is an 
awful, mysterious, inscrutable being, 
whose commands are not to be 
tested by the human conscience ? 
Would he not be justified in ex- 
claiming, That is precisely the God 
from whom I thought [ had es- 
caped ? If Iam to worship such a 
deity as this, why did I renounce 
Siva and Vishnu ? 

The plain truth is, that all human 
religions are divisible into two 
classes—those which teach that God 
is capable, and those which teach 
that he is utterly incapable, of what 
men think moral evil. There is no 
use in trying to draw any other 
line. The question is one of Yes or 
No. Either our rule of right is ab- 
solutely identical with the Divine 
rule, or it is not. If it is not, there 
is no saying how far it may differ. 
It will not do to argue that God 
may be capable of what in a man 
you would think imperfection, but 
must be incapable of what in a man 
you would think monstrous wicked- 
ness. If you believe in a God who 
once sanctioned fraud or immorality, 
you can give no good reason for 
refusing to believe in the possibility 
of such a God as Moloch or Jugger- 
naut. : 

That the objective existence of 
such a God is conceivable, no man 
can presume to deny. All we can 
say is, thatif He exists His existence 
is nothing to us. He has not given 
us faculties which enable us to know 
and love Him, and therefore we 
must suppose that it is not His will 
to be known and loved by us. If 
so, there is no help for it. If God 
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has indeed condemned us to pass 
our present life without Him, let us 
manfully submit to His sentence. 
Anything is better than a self- 
deceiving and self-debasing struggle 
to applaud and admire as good that 
which we know and feel can never, 
while we retain our present nature, 
be to us anything but evil. 

Surely, however, we ought to 
pause before we accept such an in- 
ference as this. That the Christian 
Revelation necessarily leads, and 
must necessarily have been meant 
to lead, to practical atheism, is 
scarcely a conclusion to be rashly 
embraced. Let us consider whether 
it cannot be rejected. There are, 
we know too well, religions whose 
essence is murder and licence. A 
devout Brahmin or Aztec could 
hardly be otherwise than a cruel 
and profligate man. Even the ul- 
tramontane ascetic, or the fanatical 
puritan, must if consistent be 
wanting in some manly virtues and 
some amiable qualities. But we 
may be thankful that this is not our 
position. Those portions of English 
Christianity which the human con- 
science appears to condemn are so 
few, so isolated, and so remotely con- 
nected with the worship and prac- 
tice of the individual believer, that 
there is some hope they may prove 
a parasitical growth, drawing their 
nourishment from a separate root, 
and capable of being stripped away 
without injury to the immortal 
tree. 

Rejected, we said—not evaded. 
Let us, above and before all other 
things, look the truth steadily in 
the face. Let us turn a deaf ear to 
all whining expostulations about the 
danger of unsettling men’s minds, 
or the happiness of undoubting and 
unquestioning faith. That is not 
the way we deal with other people’s 
religion when we believe it to be 
false. Let us not have it said, that 
it is the way we deal with our own 
when we are called upon to prove 
it true. If there is a moral flaw in 
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our belief, the very worst thing we 
can do is to cover it up and say 
nothing about it. Open the closet 
and bring out the skeleton—when 
we examine him by daylight we 
shall very likely find that there is 
nothing so particularly frightful or 
disgusting about him. 

We should use a very different 
tone, be it observed, if the flaw of 
which we speak were merely an in- 
tellectual one. Far be it from us 
to disturb the peace of devout and 
simple minds by geological criti- 
cisms upon Genesis, or by statistical 
criticisms upon Exodus. But a 
moral scruple is a very different and 
a much more formidable matter. 
It will suggest itself, and it cannot 
be silenced. If we go on ‘never 
minding’ it, we shall find that we 
have always an aching doubt at the 
root of our belief—a doubt which 
will often end by perverting our 
entire conception of the Divine 
attributes, and by substituting a 
vision of terror for a presence of love 
and protection. 

To the English Protestant, the 
entire body of the Christian Revela- 
tion is, for all practical purposes, 
contained in that wonderful collec- 
tion of ancient records which is 
known as the Bible. In saying 
this, we do not forget the opinions 
held by some among us concerning 
Church antiquity and Church tra- 
dition. But we know that antiquity 
and tradition must, in order to form 
anything like an independent ele- 
ment of religious belief, be liable 
to perpetual correction and deve- 
lopment by some existing authority 
whose decisions are accepted as in- 
fallible. No such institution is re- 
cognised among us; and it will 
therefore be found that, often as we 
appeal to antiquity and tradition, 
we seldom or never do so except for 
the purpose of procuring help to 
ascertain the true meaning of the 
Hebrew or Christian Scriptures. 

There are two different principles 
upon which you may deal with 
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such a record as the Bible. You 
may deify it as a celestial oracle, 
or you may leave it to speak for 
itself. The Protestant clergy have 
taken, almost unanimously, the for- 
mer course. They have assumed, 
as the fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity, that the Bible is lite- 
rally the Word of God ; that is to 
say, that the very words which it 
contains were communicated by 
supernatural means to the writers 
who originally took them down. 
This assumption they have made 
upon no apparent authority accept 
their own intuitive conviction that 
such must be the truth ; and in this 
assumption they obstinately persist, 
although unable to deny that the 
English Old Testament, at least, is a 
very imperfect translation from a 
text which, in the opinion of the 
best critics, bears traces of un- 
scrupulous mutilation and inter- 
polation. 

How this rashness has succeeded, 
we all know too well. Here is a 
book which is either absolutely 
true or absolutely worthless—a book 
of which, ‘the least part crack’d, 
the whole doth fly.’ ‘To criticise it 
is like bombarding a powder maga- 
zine—if one shot hits, the victory 
is won. Such a book has much to 
fear even from the captious cavils 
of that traditional infidel who has 
so long served as a sort of regula- 
tion target for the polemical fire of 
orthodox preachers. It was no 
trifling discomfiture to find that 
the earth must have taken more 
than six days to create, and that the 
sun could never have stood still over 
the vale of Ajalon. What then 
shall we say when we are compelled 
to acknowledge that the Bible 
records divine acts and commands, 
such as no conscientious mortal can 
read without horror and indigna- 
tion ? 

Now look at the other view of 
the question. Here is a book which 
professes to contain a message, or 
rather a series of messages, from 
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God to man. Criticise it as unspa- 
ringly as you will—we shall aot 
attempt to explain away your ob- 
jections. We are quite willing to 
admit that it may have been cor- 
rupted by the blundering ignorance, 
or the presumptuous pedantry, or 
the mendacious vanity of succeeding 
generations. We are even willing 
to admit that its original text, writ- 
ten by men who, if miraculously as- 
sisted upon some points, were not 
miraculously restrained from ex- 
pressing their own opinions and 
feelings upon others, may easily 
have been full of moral and intellec- 
tual mistakes. But all this is not 
to the purpose. The true ques- 
tion is—does the divine element 
exist, or does it not? Can you 
deny that the Christian Bible is full 
of passages which, considering the 
time and circumstances of their 
authorship, every candid judge 
must allow to bear unmistakable 
traces of superhuman wisdom and 
beauty ? 

We will begin with the Mosaic 
cosmogony. To us its truth or false- 
hood is, we need scarcely say, a 
question of mere curiosity. Our 
reverence for the pure and genuine 
portion of the Hebrew theology 
would have been precisely the same 
had its original teachers believed, 
like the primitive Hindoos, that 
the earth is a circular plane poised 
upon the back of a colossal elephant. 
We therefore are exceedingly little 
moved by the objections of sceptical 
geologists, or even by the explana- 
tory replies of devout but sophisti- 
cal theologians. Butit has certainly 
struck us that nothing short of the 
clerical theory of scriptural in- 
fallibility could have succeeded in 
fixing so exclusively the attention 
of the biblical student upon those 
particulars in which Moses is 
apparently wrong, and in with- 
drawing it so entirely from those 
in which he is clearly right. 

Compare the first chapter of 
Genesis with the picture which 
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modern science has drawn of the 
primitive universe. They may 
often widely differ; but do they not 
sometimes wonderfully agree? Is 
not the chaos of fire, water and 
scalding vapour, which is supposed 
to have been formed by the first 
cooling of the earth, remarkably 
indicated by the words, ‘ the earth 
was without form and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the 
deep’? Who informed the Hebrew 
writer that the primitive world was 
everywhere covered by water, until 
‘God said, Let the dry land appear’? 
How did he, who had never heard of 
an ichthyosaurus or a plesiosaurus, 
know that ‘great sea monsters’ 
were among the earliest forms of 
animal life, that ‘the beasts of the 
field’ succeeded them, and that 
man came last of all? Surely these 
coincidences deserve more attention 
than they have ever yet received. 

The sacrifice of Jehovah-jireh is 
a much more important instance of 
the same kind. We read how a 
good and humane man, living in 
an age of cruel and grovelling super- 
stition, made up his mind, under a 
delusive sense of religious duty, to 
immolate his only son; and we are 
then told that God, moved by his 
sincerity and his anguish, forbade 
the crime and warned him against 
the practice. But the whole of this 
beautiful and pathetic legend is at 
once made intolerable to our feel- 
ings, because our theologians insist 
upon our literal belief of the state- 
ment, thet God himself suggested 
the. mistaken intention of the 
patriarch. We hasten onwards, 
however, to the most striking and 
terrible difficulty of all—a difficulty 
which we will endeavour, at the 
risk of giving pain to our readers, 
to reproduce in its most frightful 
shape. 

The sun is rising upon the white 
walls and flat roofs of a Syrian 
village, which stood three thousand 
years ago upon the beautiful slopes 
of the lower Libanus. The scene 
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is one of terror and confusion. 
Late last night the place was sur- 
prised by a band of wild Arab 
warriors—a wandering detachment 
of that ruthless army which is now 
carrying fire and sword throughout 
Palestine; the inhabitants were 
defeated with heavy loss, and the 
survivors have taken refuge in the 
huge and ancient building which 
is at once their temple and their 
citadel. The assailants, gaunt and 
grim with the hardships of the 
desert, throng busily around the 
entrance; they have brought a 
rude battering-ram to bear upon 
the gate, and you hear its loud 
hollow peal above the din of the 
battle. Stones and darts shower 
down upon the desperate fellows 
who are working the ropes; but 
nothing can shake their nerve, and 
whenever one drops twenty struggle 
for his place. And now the end is 
at hand. The clanging strokes of 
the ram begin to crash and shatter 
as the planks give way ; and what 
a yell of savage triumph goes up to 
the God of Battles when at length 
they fly asunder, and the Hebrews 
rush sword in hand upon their de- 
fenceless victims ! 

The scanty and weary remnant 
of fighting men is quickly destroyed. 
Then arises the ominous cry, long 
after so formidable in the mouth of 
the orthodox Jehovist, Bring forth 
the priests of Baal! The wretched 
fanatics cling convulsively to the 
horns of the altar, and implore with 
piercing shrieks the mercy they 
have never shown; but they are in 
the hands of enemies who exult in 
their agony, and who would pro- 
bably have felt disappointment if 
the detested idolaters had died like 
men. One by one they are delibe- 
rately stabbed and slashed to death, 
and their mangled corpses are 
heaped at the feet of their idol. A 
frightful pause succeeds. All know 
what is coming; and the younger 
warriors, mad with triumph and 
thirsty for blood as they are, feel 
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their hearts sicken at the thought. 
But the Hebrew chief is one of 
those who do not negligently the 
work of the Lord. He turns to his 
comrades, and raising his bloody 
hands to heaven, denounces the 
curse of Jehovah upon every child 
of Israel whose sword shall turn back 
from the slaughter while one of the 
accursed race remains alive. The 
men think of Zimri and Achan, 
and their hesitation is at an end. 
Ten minutes later the last Syrian 
baby has been cut to pieces in the 
embrace of its dead mother; and 
the Hebrews, casting aside their 
dripping scimitars and falling pro- 
strate upon the streaming pave- 
ment, unite their voices in a solemn 
psalm of thanksgiving to the Lord 
God of Israel—‘ for His mercy en- 
dureth for ever.’ 

Fix your eyes upon this horrible 
scene, and consider what answer 
you will make to an amiable and 
exemplary clergyman who tells you 
that you are no true Christian 
unless you firmly believe it to have 
been commanded and approved by 
the Almighty. To say that you 
differ from his opinion, or even that 
you condemn it, is to say little. 
You utterly deny its good faith. 
The man, you say, is talking of he 
knows not what. If he means 
what he says, let him speak in the 
same tone of events in which he 
feels some human interest. It is 
not so long since there were Eng- 
lish fanatics who imitated thecruelty 
of the Israelites. Will he dare to 
say that he thinks Cromwell may 
possibly have been divinely com- 
manded to slaughter the people of 
Drogheda, or Balfour and Hack- 
ston to cleave the head of Sharpe 
before his daughter’s face? If not, 
we shall believe that he only vindi- 
cates the massacres of Ai and 
Jericho because their antiquity 
prevents him from realising the 
fact, that they were really perpe- 
trated by human butchers upon 
human victims. 
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So much for the ordinary sacer- 
dotal view of the case. Now let us 
look at it in a different light. We 
still admit—God forbid we should 
deny—that the Hebrews committed 
a great national crime. But we 
know that great crimes have some- 
times been committed from pure 
and noble motives. Suppose that 
the present is such an instance. 
Suppose that the Canaanite nations 
were destroyed, not from any selfish 
impulse, but from disinterested 
indignation against real and hideous 
wickedness. Suppose further that, . 
of all pre-Christian races, none 
but the Hebrews appear to have 
been capable of feeling such indig- 
nation. Would not this be strong 
proof that Joshua and his followers, 
lamentably misled as they were, 
were still misled by a light which 
originally came from heaven? And 
shall we sacrifice this powerful 
testimony because our religious 
teachers are determined to believe, 
upon the authority of their own 
internal consciousness, that the 
writer of the Pentateuch was an 
inspired moralist as well as an 
inspired historian ? 

We are too apt to forget the 
peculiar character of those primeval 
superstitions which the Hebrews. 
thought themselves divinely com- 
missioned to destroy. We are 
accustomed to regard the Syro- 
Pheenician idolatry as a mere su- 
perstition. There were certain tribes 
of peaceful villagers who wor- 
shipped a stone idol named Baal, 
and certain tribes of wandering 
barbarians who worshipped an 
invisible deity named Jehovah; 
and the Jehovists, perceiving that 
the worship of the Baalites differed 
from their own, put them all to 
the sword without mercy. That is 
the style in which an unscrupulous 
scoffer like Voltaire would tell the 
story. But the truth is very dif- 
ferent. The Syrian mythology was 
a deliberate imposture, invented to 
justify, or rather to sanctify, the 
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most hateful and horrible form of 
profligate cruelty ever known among 
mankind; and the Hebrews mas- 
sacred its votaries, not as mistaken 
idolaters, but as moral monsters 
unfit to live. 

No man who knows anything of 
human depravity requires to be told 
that there are maniacs who find in 
the infliction of cruelty a stimulus 
to licentious desire. The loath- 
some histories of Giles de Retz and 
of the Marquis de Sade are but too 
well remembered. It cannot be 
- denied that sensualists exist, or 
may easily exist, whos> jaded and 
enervated natures can only be 
roused to vitality by the sharp con- 
tact of emotions such as would, to 
the healthy sensibilities of an ordi- 
nary mind, be in the highest degree 
painful and disgusting. And know- 
ing what we know of primitive 
superstition—with its strange and 
frightful mixture of effeminate self- 
indulgence and inexorable cruelty— 
we can scarcely doubt that it was 
adopted as a pretext for the free 


indulgence of this hideous pro- 
pensity. 

The temples of Moloch have long 
lost their terrors—so long that it 
has now become difficult to recall 
the days when the inanimate fossil 


was a living and carnivorous 
monster. But we have lately re- 
ceived powerful and unexpected 
assistance in the attempt. An 
English poet of undoubted genius 
has dared to find in the bloody and 
voluptuous orgies of heathen anti- 
quity a subject for picturesque and 
passionate description. He has de- 
picted, in stanzas of singular beauty 
and melody, the fearful yet fasci- 

nating loveliness of a female demon, 
in whom he seems to see the im- 
personation of Polytheism; and he 
has even recorded, in tones of ap- 
parent sympathy, the lamentations 
of her votaries over her dethrone- 
ment by a purer faith. We cannot, 
without beingsuspected of unbecom- 
ing levity, recommend such a work 
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as a valuable illustration of the 
Pentateuch; but this we will 
seriously and frankly say—that 
until we read Mr. Swinburne’s 
poems we never fully understood 
the spirit in which the Hebrews 
invaded Palestine. 

We cannot contrast our picture 
of Hebrew vengeance with one of 
Syrian cruelty. The festivals of 
Baal and Ashtaroth were scenes 
such as Christian readers must not 
be asked to imagine. But some 
idea we may form of what a worship 
must have been like which mainly 
consisted in slaughtering young 
and beautiful victims for the 
amusement of worn out debauchees, 
We can fancy the sickening terror 
of the Syrian peasant when his 
blooming children were praised and 
caressed by some cringing, fawning, 
leering acolyte of the temple, and 
his despairmg misery when the 
fairest of the flock was found to 
have mysteriously vanished from 
the sheepfold or the vineyard. We 
can fancy the sacrificial banquet, 
with its smiling, polished, blood- 
thirsty guests; the cold, apathetic 
satrap; the dark-browed, evil-eyed, 
scarlet-lipped sultana; the pallid, 
bloated, effeminate, inexorable priest. 
We can fancy the luxurious ante- 
chamber, with its lights, its flowers, 
and its music; and in the back- 
ground the gloomy vault, and the 
hideous idol, and the lurid furnace, 
and the human shambles where, in 
the horribly poetical words of the 
heathen Laureate, the ‘slow deli- 
cious life-blood’ is oozing ‘from 
youth’s pierced throat and girl’s 
pierced bosom.’ 

Imagine all this, we say, and you 
will begin to comprehend the vin- 
dictive ecstasy with which the 
Hebrew warrior hewed to pieces 
the captive priest of Baal, or heaped 
the crushing shower of stones upon 
the apostate who had forsaken the 
God of Israel for those accursed 
altars. In his place you would 
have felt as he felt, though you may 
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hope that you would have refrained 
from acting as he acted. But how 
came he to feel as he did? No 
other nation of antiquity ever did 
so. What would the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, or the Romans have thought 
of a proposal to undertake a crusade 
for the purpose of avenging the 
human sacrifices of Tyre or Car- 
thage ? And why were the Hebrews 
so much more sensitive? Shall we 
not confess that it was because their 
religion, repulsive as it appears to 
us, had inspired them with the 
true divine hatred of wrong—be- 
cause the jealous and terrible Je- 
hovah of the Pentateuch, little as 
His worshippers understood Him, 
was still though imperfect a genuine 
revelation of the only true God ? 

We might quote innumerable 
other instances, but to what pur- 
pose? It all ends in the same 
result. The Old Testament is an 
authentic but not unadulterated re- 
cord of Divine inspiration. It con- 
tains much which we must ascribe to 
human passionand prejudice—much 
for which, considering in what age 
it appeared, we can only account 
by believing that God was anciently 
pleased to raise up special inter- 
preters of His will to mankind. 
How will you deal with such a 
relic of antiquity as this? Leave 
us to pick and choose from it; and 
it will be accepted with sincere 
though not unquestioning reverence. 
Force the whole down our throats ; 
and it will be either rejected with 
horror, or swallowed with secret but 
intolerable repugnance. 

The most scrupulous moralist 
will scarcely object that the New 
Testament conveys or records any 
precepts which ought, as coming 
from God, to shock the conscience 
of man. No Christian is required 
by his faith to do anything which 
he feels to be wrong. Butit is not 
the less true that the Christian Re- 
velation has, in some important par- 
ticulars, been so interpreted as to 
inflict the severest pain upon all 
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who know justice from injustice. 
The principles upon which theo- 
logians believe that God will here- 
after judge His human creatures 
are such as would draw upon an 
earthly sovereign the reproach of 
capricious cruelty; and, what is 
still more shameful and more shock- 
ing, they become, when contrasted 
with the apparent declarations of 
Scripture, such as would draw upon 
an earthly sovereign the disgrace of 
perfidy and falsehood. 

We all know how vehemently 
the doctrine of Eternal Punishment 
is asserted by one large body of 
Christians, and how bitterly it is 
denounced by another. But we do 
not seem to perceive how entirely 
the dispute is due to the extravagant 
language of the former party. If 
the necessity of eternal punishment 
were suggested as a terrible possi- 
bility, who could deny that it is so? 
We know that, for some reason or 
other, it is God’s plan to leave 
unchecked the free will of man. 
How can we be sure that it will 
not be the same in a future state ? 
We may hope that the end of all 
things will be the triumph of good 
and the extinction of evil. But, as 
we do not know God’s motives, we 
cannot predict His acts. If He sees 
fit to let a schoolboy play truant for 
an hour and receive a caning, how 
can we be sure that He may not, 
upon the same principle, see fit to 
let an archangel persevere through 
endless ages in a career of utter 
wickedness and unspeakable de- 
spair ? 

Here, one would suppose, is an 
admission gloomy enough to satisfy 
the most sulphureous of theologians. 
But such is by no means the fact. 
The doctrine, as we have stated it, 
is much too comfortable a prospect. 
Eternal misery, kept alive by the 
eternal impenitence of the sufferer, 
will not do. It must be inflicted, 
without regard to his penitence or 
impenitence, by the irrevocable 
sentence of God himself. We must 
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mot say to the obdurate sinner: 
God will always love you—He will 
mever weary of entreating you to 
repent and be forgiven; but you 
well know that, so long as you per- 
sist in being wicked, not God him- 
self can prevent you from being 
miserable. We must tell him that 
God is lying in wait for him ata 
particular point of time, and that, 
if he lets slip this interval without 
repentance, God will thenceforth 
hate and torment him for ever and 
ever. 

Nor are we permitted to hope 
that this tremendous condemnation 
is reserved for those who, by their 
consistent and incorrigible wicked- 
ness, may seem to have in some 
degree provoked it. We are, on 
the contrary, expressly assured that 
pure lives, honest hearts, amiable 
tempers, form no protection what- 
ever against the eternal wrath of 
God. Hell, in the opinion of most 
Protestant divines, is paved, not 
only with good intentions, but with 
good performance. By complying 
with certain mysterious conditions, 
and by undergoing as a necessary 
consequence a certain metaphysical 
change termed Regeneration, the 
vilest of mankind may make sure 
of miraculous sanctification and 
everlasting happiness. But between 
regeneration and damnation there 
is no medium. And the virtuous 
who die unregenerate are to find, 
not only that God condemns them 
for being unregenerate, but also 
that He will by His condemnation 
deprive them of the consolation of 
continuing virtuous. 

How strange and shocking this 
view of divine justice is felt to be, 
the fiction in which it*is usually 
enveloped clearly shows. The aim 
of priestcraft has always been, to 
substitute conventional observance 
for natural virtue. But the heathen 
priest has at least the courage of 
his opinion. The Brahmin openly 
promises the Hindoo devotee that, 
however wicked he may be, he will 
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go to heaven if he tortures himself 
sufficiently. The Christian preacher 
is less consistent. He dares not tell 
his hearers that, if they are re- 
generate, they need not be virtuous. 
He therefore assures them, in de- 
fiance of all human experience, that 
regeneration and virtue are iden- 
tical, and that no man who pos- 
sesses the one can possibly be with- 
out the other. 

All this, however, is by no means 
the worst. The sacerdotal theory 
of future judgment is contradicted, 
not only by the instincts of man, 
but also by the promises of God. 
The New Testament informs us, or 
seems to inform us, that human 
virtue and divine approbation are 
inseparably connected. Our Lord 
tells his disciples that all men shall 
hereafter be rewarded or punished 
‘according to their works;’ and 
St. Paul describes, in words which 
form a wonderful contrast to the 
ordinary type of an Evangelical 
sermon, the spotless innocence and 
the loving heart which he holds to 
be the distinguishing badges of a 
true Christian. It is clear that 
such texts are, if literally construed, 
quite sufficient to overthrow the 
whole elaborate superstructure 
which clerical ingenuity has built 
upon the Christian revelation. 
This cannot be allowed; but how 
is language so unequivocal to be 
explained away ? 

By asserting, wonderful to say, 
that it is intentionally equivocal. 
God, we are told by our religious 
instructors, has merely been tanta- 
lising us. He has promised us 
pardon and reward; but then He 
has promised them upon conditions 
which He knows we are incapable of 
fulfilling. He has declared that the 
righteous shall inherit everlasting 
life ; but then we must remember 
that no human being can, in His 
sense of the word, possibly deserve 
to be considered righteous. And so 
we are left to find what comfort we 
can in the metaphysical subtleties 
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of Imputed Righteousness and Jus- 
tification by Faith; until some theo- 
logical sophist shall interfere to 
convince us that these too are non- 
natural equivocations, and that the 
Gospel contains not a single article 
of good tidings which it does not 
implicitly revoke. 

The most careless observer must 
surely be struck by an extraordinary 
contrast between the two styles of 
theological criticism upon which we 
have been remarking. When the 
Old Testament speaks, all is pro- 
strate submission—Thus saith the 
Lord. When the New Testament 
speaks, the divine wordsaredrowned 
in a voluble clamour of comment 
and explanation. When Jesus of 
Nazareth, or Paul of Tarsus, assures 
us that God loves goodness and 
hates wickedness, we are forthwith 
admonished carefully to bear in 
mind that goodness only means the 
acquisition, and wickedness the non- 
acquisition, of a personal interest in 
a miraculous atonement which has 
taken away the sins of the world. 
But when a nameless chronicler 
informs us that God commanded the 
execution of an innocent family, we 
must implicitly believe that he says 
what he means and means what he 
ought. 

There is no mistaking the signifi- 
cance ofall this. Theology is always 
denouncing the human intellect; but 
experience proves that what theo- 
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logy really dreads is the human 
conscience. Sophistry and subtlety 
may upon certain conditions be in- 
dulged ; but the instinctive sense of 
right must at all hazards be kept 
under. The present case is merely 
one example among a thousand of 
this inveterate practice. The Old 
Testament contains much which 
shocks mankind; therefore man- 
kind must be compelled to accept 
it as the pure and simple word of 
God. The New Testament is full of 
gracious and consoling promises; 
therefore mankind must be taught 
to believe that those promises are 
only to be interpreted in a circuitous 
and ambiguous sense. 

Let all who prize Christianity take 
a lesson from those who have dis- 
figured it. The weapon from which 
they shrink is that which we must 
grasp. Man is sure of one thing, 
and of one alone—the rule of right 
which God has given him instinct 
to perceive. Let him judge of re- 
ligious belief by this infallible test. 
Those creeds which are irrecon- 
cilable to it must be wholly rejected. 
That which alone nearly conforms 
to it must be kept pure and genuine 
by its constant application. So long 
as we do this, we are secure against 
the corruptions of dogmatism ; and 
so long as we are secure against the 
corruptions of dogmatism, we have 
nothing to fear from the assaults of 
infidelity. 
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JABEZ OLIPHANT; or, THE MODERN PRINCE. 


Boox I.—Mr. OuipnHant AscenDs THE THRONE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MR. OLIPHANT AND THE CRAVEN DIALECT. 


‘J)\O come into the drawing- 

room, mamma; there is capi- 
tal fun going on. Uncle has caught 
a native, and is learning the York- 
shire language from him. He isa 
farmer or something, and the most 
comical fellow I have seen for a long 
time. Do come.’ 

Miss Oliphant had run out into 
the garden to seek her step-mother. 
The latter had now reached the Hall, 
and was a little, thin, weird-looking 
woman, very primly dressed in black 
silk. Affecting youth, though it had 
long fled, she did not wear the ordi- 
nary matron’s cap on her glossy 
hair. She had been a governess 
before John Oliphant married her, 
and as she had plotted and manceu- 
vred a good deal to catch the hand- 
some widower, her triumph made 
her fancy ever afterwards that her 
genius lay in intrigue. Some of 
her West-end acquaintance were ill- 
natured enough to assert that, like 
many parvenus, she was occasionally 
superior in manners to the upper 
ten thousand themselves ; but of her 
character we shall see more anon. 

‘A farmer in the drawing-room !’ 
she exclaimed faintly but bitterly ; 
‘really, I wonder what Mr. Oliphant 
will do next. And I am expecting 
the Highsides every minute; Mr. 
Truman said they were coming to 
call to-day. How very awkward !’ 

‘Bother the Highsides! Pray 
come; I am sure he will amuse you.’ 

‘What a pity it is, Kate, that you 
allow yourself to be so excited! I 
have told you over and over again 
that well-bred people never suffer 
their feelings to rise above a certain 
point. Your cheeks are just now as 
much flushed as if you had been 
running a race; and all because 


you have heard an intensely vulgar 
fellow breaking his rude jests in 
your uncle’s drawing-room. Mr. 
Oliphant’s heiress, I should have 
thought, would not condescend to be 
aware of the existence of such a man,’ 

‘ But, mamma,’ replied Kate, who 
was undutiful enough to enjoy 
teasing her step-mother a little now 
and then, ‘he is such a size that no 
one could possibly be in the same 
room without seeing him; and as to 
his being vulgar, I am sure he has 
more of the gentleman about him 
than many who call themselves so. 
I should have fallen in love with him, 
only he is so fat, and says he has a 
wife and six “ bairns.”’’ 

‘Kate! But I am perfectly aware 
your expressions are not always 
as refined as I could wish.’ (This 
was said with asort of bland waspish- 
ness.) ‘ Well, I suppose I must go 
and see if I can get him away in 
time.’ 

Machiavelli—to whose ‘ Prince’ I 
shall sometimes refer, as both in Mr. 
Fothergill’s opinion and mine there 
was in some respects a great though 
unconscious resemblance between 
Mr. Oliphant and the Ital‘an’s ideal 
monarch—Machiavelli remarks that 
there are three ways of maintaining 
a newly-acquired principality ; the 
first, to ruin it; the second, to in- 
habit ; and the third, to govern it by 
deputy. We have seen that Jabez 
chose the second of these methods ; 
for the third interfered too violently 
with his wishes, and as to the first, 
why, he was so far from desiring to 
ruin Reinsber that all his thoughts, 
good man, were bent on finding the 
best means of improving it. With 
this object he had spent the three 
weeks since his arrival in a strict and 
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conscientious study of the place. 
Now three or four weeks is not a 
very long time to understand three 
or four hundred people in; but we 
must not measure a genius like Mr. 
Oliphant’s by the common standard ; 
for in that space, partly by obser- 
yation but chiefly by intuition, he 
had qualified himself fully for his 
great task. He had satisfied himself 
by frequently strolling through the 
village that its inhabitants rose at 
five and went to bed at nine, or 
earlier, to save candles; that they 
had breakfast at six, dinner at 
twelve, tea at four, and supper with 
praiseworthy punctuality at eight ; 
that they gathered in little knots at 
the corners during the noon hour or 
at night after work, and smoked and 
dozed and talked and dozed again ; 
that their conversation was endlessly 
about the weather, or, if that was 
perversely steady, about ‘ yows’ and 
fat ‘ stirks,’ with just a spice of cu- 
riosity, to give zest to life, about their 
neighbours’ doings. He had come to 
know the names too of several of 
his subjects, and exchanged a ‘ good 
morning’ with most of them in his 
sublimely patronising way ; had ob- 
served that Tommy Doolittle, the 
grocer, had on an average three cus- 
tomers in a morning; that a cart 
wasaneventandacarriage a miracle; 
and that at most times of the day 
there was nothing to be heard in 
the quaint little village but the 
sound of the beck or Goody Hawks- 
well’s very shrill voice, and no live 
thing stirring but himself andagreat 
. gobbling turkey which promenaded 
the silent streets as constantly as 
Mr. Oliphant, and with almost as 
proud a consciousness of the gran- 
deur of the destiny to which Provi- 
dence had called it. 

But with even sharper eyes had 
Jabez looked out for the faults of 
the rustics. Failings, alas! like 
other people, they had in abundance. 
The Red Lion and the Black Uni- 
corn drove a roaring trade, and 
there were certain assignations of 
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the lads and lasses on Sunday nights 
and at other times that were rather 
pleasant, no doubt, than moral; nor 
would an ordinary observer perhaps 
have approved of the farmers living 
only, as many of them did, for the 
scraping together of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Oliphant, with characteristic origi- 
nality, passed by these little defects: 
perhaps he considered them trivial, 
perhaps irremediable ; and I have 
even heard it suggested that he was 
grandly unconscious of their exis- 
tence, more especially since his own 
tours of observation were always 
taken with royal regularity at one 
time, and that in the morning, when 
nothing of the kind was going on. 
However, if he was acquainted with 
these peccadillos, for some wise rea- 
son doubtless he took no notice of 
them, and as the cardinal fault of 
the dalesmen he fixed on—their 
want of reverence. 

What confirmed him most in this 
opinion was his meeting a tipsy far- 
mer who was staggering home from 
Stainton market, and who exclaimed 
as he passed (being probably struck 
with Mr. Oliphant’s magnificent 
bearing), ‘Well, owd Gruff-and- 
Glory, ye’re lat for t’ market, but if 
ye’re quick ye’ll happen be i’ time 
for t’ dance at neght.’ ‘Sir!’ how- 
ever, was all the reply which the 
astounded Jabez deigned to this 
kindly intended piece of information. 

‘LT observe this failing,’ he said to 
Mr. Truman, ‘ in their single atten- 
dance at church on Sunday: they 
have not enough veneration for God 
to attend his service twice. I ob- 
serve it in their frivolity. I observe 
it in the slighting manner in which 
they speak of the majesty of the law 
itself when it does not happen to 
suitthem. I observe it in their bold 
speech and deportment on all occa- 
sions: why, sir, would you believe 
it ?—many and many a time in this 
village when I have nodded to some 
labourer I knew, the fellow has 
nodded back in the most familiar 
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manner—yes, sir, to me! Now in 
the south the inferior invariably 
touches his cap with the greatest 
deference in a similar case. Our 
aim, Mr. Truman, must be to teach 
them above all things reverence, 
humility and obedience.’ 

Want of respect, then, for Law, 
God and Mr. Oliphant being the 
cause of all evil at Reinsber, the head 
of Jabez had become choke-full 
in these three weeks of schemes 
for supplying the deficiency. But 
he had made leisure to form ac- 
quaintance with the richer people 
of the place, most of whom had 
already called at the Hall, and he 
had mentally apportioned out to 
these, who might be considered his 
aristocracy, the share of assistance 
they were to render him. There 
was Sir George Augustus Highside, 
the pompous old baronet from High- 
side Castle near Stainton, and his 
son, Harry Highside, a pair well- 
matched in abilities, except that the 
son did understand horses and the 
father nothing. There were Fother- 
gill, Truman, and Mr. Hawtrey, the 
shrewd master of the grammar 
school; Mrs. and Miss Mansfield, 
lately the owners of Reinsber Hall, 
and still living in the village; and 
last, not least, at any rate in dimen- 
sions, the fat squire at the other end 
of the place, Robert Carlton by 
name, with a good-natured wife and 
two daughters, all nearly as stout 
as himself. 

But in his preparation for the 
task before him, Jabez found an 
unexpected difficulty on the thresh- 
hold. During his long residence 
in London he had utterly forgotten 
the rich though rugged dialect 
of his native place, and now could 
hardly understand a word the far- 
mers said. He began therefore 
to study ‘ Craven,’ comforting him- 
self with the reflection that many 
governors-general must have been 
older when they began Hindustani, 
to say nothing of Cato who learned 
Greek at eighty. He plodded ac- 
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cordingly through the best glossa- 
ries; but, as he soon found that 
mere book-knowledge would not 
serve his purpose, the notion occur. 
red to him of getting some dalesman 
to help him, and the day after he 
formed this determination he met 
the very man for the purpose, Dick 
Wideawake—a magnificent speci- 
men of the Yorkshire farmer, stand- 
ing six feet three in his stockings, 
and of girth and weight to match. 

‘ Good morning, Mr. Wideawake,’ 
said Jabez, as the farmer’s great 
red face rose and beamed good- 
humouredly on him. 

‘Nay, Mr. Oliphant, mister me 
na misters,’ answered the other, 
nodding; ‘I’se plain Dick all’ays, 
wi’ aw t’ dale, an’ I'll be obleeged 
to ye if ye’ll caw me sae. How- 
somdivver, I wish ye good morning 
aw t’? saam.’ 

‘Well, then, Richard,’ said Mr. 
Oliphant, compromising the thing, as 
‘Dick’ seemed rather low, ‘I. want 
a little help. Can I speak a word 
with you now ?’ 

‘Ay, twenty if ye like. Aa man, 
I’se all’ays ready for a crack an’ a 
gill wi’ ony man. Yan’s tongue’s 
like a lamb’s tail when it’s souking ; 
it will be wagging. But if ye’ve 
ought to say, Mr. Oliphant, let’s 
gang into t’ Lion an’ I'll treat ye— 
ay, begow but I will,’ he added, 
misinterpreting a slight look of 
dignified surprise, which came into 
the other’s face. But Jabez ‘thought 
it better to proceed to the Hall, 
where they would be free from in- 
terruption,’ and explained on their 
way that he would like to under- 
stand something more of his native 
dialect. 

‘Thear, now, that comes o’ living 
sa lang amang Cockneys; I wonder 
for my part howiver ye can manish 
to speak English at aw,’ said Dick, 
when his companion had finished. 
‘I niver seed a Cockney nobbut 
yance, but he wora capper. It wor 
yan sloppy neght just as we were 
*bout lapping upand ganging to bed, 
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ther com a girt ran-tan to t’ dooar ; 
sa I oppened it an’ thear wor a lile 
hop-o-my-thumb mak of a fellow, 
‘at looked as if he’d bin built by 
contract—sae mich for t’job—an’ 
thin an’ cheap they'd done it. 
“Cawn you let me have something 
to eat, my good mawn? ” says he, 
draaling it out just as if his words 
wor shillings an’ he didn’t like to 
part wi’ ’em ; “ I’ve lost my way in 
the mist.”” “Surely, surely,” says I; 
“come in an’ rest ye, an’ we'll mak 
ye some’at hot; ye’re welcome.” Sa 
wi’ that he com in, an’ we dried his 
claes for him, an’ Mary—that’s my 
wife—frizzled him a good fat bacon- 
collop an’ we med him as comfort- 
able like as we could. But what 
d’ye think t’ lile beggar did but sit 
at t’ hob-end, gieing hissel airs like 
a lord, an’ niver speaking a word 
auther to chick or child but “ Yaas,” 
or “ Noa,” when Taxed him a ques- 
tion, an’ ordering t’ sarvant about 
wi’out sa mich as Please, or Thank 
ye, or ought ? Then he cocked up a 
lile bit of an ee-glass ’at he hed, an’ 
stared at her through that, till she 
blushed again at his gangings on.’ 
‘Some counter-jumper out for his 
holiday,’ suggested Mr. Oliphant. 
‘I judged sae, but thinks I, wha- 
iver ye be, young man, I'll tak ye 
down a peg afore I’ve done wi’ ye. 
Howiver I let him finish his sup- 
per, as was nobbut mannerly, an’ 
then he began piking his teeth 
an’ glowring at Mary again as she 
cleared t’ things away. ‘‘ Now, hev 
ye done?” saysI. “Yaas,” says he, 
“what for?” ‘Acos, if ye’ve quite 
done,” says I, “I'll trouble ye to 
pike yersel off at yance, an’ when 
ye caw in again ye’ll happen bring 
yermanners wi’ ye.” Well, he stared 
abit at that, but gat up to start; 
sae as he was ganging out at t’ 
dooar, he offered me a shilling. 
“Nay,” says I, “ ye’d best keep yer 
brass; I think yell want it o’ t’ 
rooad.”” At that he went as red as 
& cow-tongue, an’ spreead hissel out 
like a cock ’at’s boun to feight, an’ 
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says he, “‘ You’re an insolent fellah; 
do you know whol am?” “Yi,” 
says I, “ye mun be t’ son o’ t’ owd 
man ’at said he knew he’d bin a 
varra bad un hissel, but onyhow 
he’d manished to bring up a son ’at 
’ud show’em aw ther could be some- 
body warse.”’ Well, wi’ that, what 
does t’ lile hell-cat do but ups 
wi’ his fist an’ fotches me a slap 
reight o’ t’ lug! Nae Yorkshireman 
could stand that, ye knaw, sa I 
gat hod on him by t’ scruff o’ t’ 
neck an’ t’ waistband—see, I’ll just 
show ye, Mr. Oliphant, how I held 
him ;’ and the giant, borne away by 
the excitement of his own story, 
and his anxiety to render it clear, 
made a dead stand on the cause- 
way, and was actually advancing 
his huge brown paw towards the 
sacred neck of Mr. Oliphant. 

The latter’s surprise and indig- 
nation at Dick’s act of unconscious 
disrespect were immense. But then 
he scarcely saw at the moment a 
way of resenting it without loss of 
dignity, and the poor fellow knew 
no better, and he might besides 
be so useful, and—in short there 
were a hundred reasons why Jabez 
only interposed his hand depreca- 
tingly, and said in haste, ‘ No, no, 
Richard; I assure you I understand 
what you are saying, though it is 
Craven.’ 

‘Why, bless ye, Mr. Oliphant, 
what, I wadn’t harm ye!’ cried 
Dick, with a great jolly laugh. ‘I 
nobbut wanted just to show ye how 
to hod a chap if iver ye’ve occasion. 
Howiver as ye’re sa flaid o’ yer 
baans brekking wi’ looking at, I 
willn’t try it. Well, then’ (re- 
suming his walk and narrative), ‘I 
kept him weel out at arm’s length, 
an’ I wor so mad, I nobbut med 
three steps on’t to t’ duckpond, wi’ 
him yowling an’ kicking an’ plung- 
ing about like a yearling, an’ when 
I gat thear, it wor just “ yance, 
twice, and in yegang!”’ Aa, but he 
wora nice seght when he piked hissel 
out at t’other side, wi’ t’ mud fair 
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siling off him. ‘“ Now then, young 
man,” says I, “‘ ye’ve itten an’ ye’ve 
liquored, an’ ye’ve hed yer dessart, 
sae ye’d better gang.’ Then he 
shakt his neif at ma, an’ teld ma if 
ther wor law 7’ the land I sud hev 
it, but I niver heard nought mair 
on him. An’ I fancy he mun ha 
teld ’em aw i’ Lunnon what mak of 
a duckpond ther wor at Sandy Top- 
ping, for I’ve niver bin troubled wi’ 
ony Cockneys sin’ then.’ 

By the time Dick ended his long 
story, the incongruous pair had 
arrived at the drawing-room, the 
only place in the Hall which was yet 
thoroughly habitable. Here they 
found Kate, to whom Mr. Oliphant 
briefly introduced his companion. 

‘ Well, if iver!’ said Dick, seat- 
ing himself with much discern- 
ment and self-possession in the 
easiest arm-chair, which however 
seemed too small for him; ‘I didn’t 
think sich pretty roses ’ud grow i’ 
Lunnon fog, Mr. Oliphant.’ 

Kate blushed and laughed: she 
was pleased at the compliment, it 
was so evidently sincere. ‘ And I 
did not think, Mr. Wideawake,’ 
she answered, ‘that I should find 
flatterers here; but the roses, such 
as they are, are certainly due to 
your Craven air.’ 

‘Whya, whya,’ said Dick, flat- 
tered in turn, for he was thoroughly 
patriotic, ‘I’se noa saying but we 
hey an advantage ower Lunnon 
thear: ye see, amang t’ hills we git 
wer air first-hand.’ 

Thus they chatted on, mutually 
pleased, whilst Mr. Oliphant, having 
ordered a supply of whiskey and 
water for the unbashful Dick, armed 
himself with a quire of foolscap, and 
drew up his chair to the table, 
where he sat bolt upright, pen in 
hand, and ready to note down any 
uncommon word he might hear. 

‘Why, I’se hauf flaid o’ ye, Mr. 
Oliphant, ye look sa fierce,’ ex- 
claimed Dick, with a burst of 
laughter, when the preparations were 
complete. ‘ Yan ’ud awmost think 
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ye’d swallowed a hagworm, or wor 
a lile tarrier ’at hed bin set watch. 
ing a rat-hoil aw day, an’ hedn’t 
hed a click at ought. Ye didn’t 
sarve a prenticeship to a chancery 
barrister ’at wor waiting for suits, 
did ye? Well, well, earstia,’ he 
added, lifting the glass to his lips. 

Jabez had shuffled uneasily on 
his seat during the first part of 
Dick’s speech, but he began writing 
with the utmost eagerness as he 
caught the last word. 

‘What's that, Richard? What's 
that? Would you be good enough 
to spell me that last word? EARs— 
What does it mean ?’ 

The farmer spread his grey eyes 
in astonishment; then, as he un. 
derstood what Mr. Oliphant wished, 
burst into another laugh. ‘Ay, 
begow, now ye do cock yer lugs; 
now ye hev cotched some’at; but 
I’se blessed if I can tell ye what it 
is, efter aw, fish, flesh, or fowl. 
Nobbut I knaw it’s what we all’ays 
say hereabouts when we first tak a 
drink. But ye mun ax them ’at’s 
mair scholards nor me what it 
stands for. Ears-ti-a,’ he repeated, 
musingly. 

Mr. Oliphant wrote the strange 
word down, and waded afterwards 
through many glossaries to find 
it, but without success. He had 
even written a letter to a phi- 
lological journal with his own ex- 
planation, when Mr. Hawtrey sug- 
gested that the Craven farmers 
occasionally drop their h’s, and that 
the true phrase was, ‘ Here’s t’ye!’ 
short for ‘Here is health to ye!’ 
Jabez, however, who was a well 
read man and as ingenious as & 
Greek commentator, had discovered 
no fewer than seven different rea- 
sons, why a man’s ‘ears’ are 
exactly the most appropriate part 
of his person to be mentioned in 
drinking salutation, and he always 
maintained that the rest of the 
word was Scandinavian; but his 
promised letter on the subject never 
appeared. 
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It was at this juncture that Mrs. 
Oliphant, having been fetched in by 
Kate, as we described at the be- 
ginning of the chapter, entered the 
room. Beyond a dubious ‘ Oh!’ 
on Kate’s saying, ‘This is Mr. 
Wideawake, mamma,’ she took no 
notice of the farmer, but went and 
seated herself near Jabez. 

‘Are you aware, Mr. Oliphant, 
that the Highsides are coming to 
call this morning ?’ she inquired 
in tones of subdued indignation. 

‘Well, Mrs. Oliphant ? I suppose 
we shall be glad to see them,’ re- 
turned the other, quietly going on 
with his writing. 

Foiled in this direction, she re- 
newed the attack in another, with a 
winning glance thrown at Dick 
across the table. 

‘IT am sure Mr.—Hum—Mr.— 
Hem—would not mind coming an- 
other day; we are expecting callers 
this morning.’ 

‘Oh, ay,’ answered Dick, who 
had an inkling of the state of 
affairs, but was not inclined to leave 
such first-rate whiskey without 
doing full justice to it; ‘but if it’s 
Sir George, mistress, ye may show 
him up—lI’se be glad to see him. 
His son an’ me are as thick as 
thack.’ 

Kate laughed outright at the turn 
Dick had put on her stepmother’s 
entreaty: ‘You are a friend of 
everybody’s for miles round, I sup- 
pose, Mr. Wideawake,’ she said. 

‘Whya, miss, as to nodding to 
‘em, an’ chatting wi’ ’em, and swap- 
ping a bit o’ horse-flesh wi’ ’em now 
an’ then, sae far I knaw ’em gay 
weel. But as to friends, Lord bless 
ye, t’mair ye want, t’ fewer ye’ll hev. 
They’re like t’ watter i’ a basin, er 
friends—sae lang as t’ basin can hod 
itsel up, t? watter’s thear aw reight ; 
but just let it trundle itsel ower o’ 
yan side, an’,aamy! butt’ watter’s 
gaen afore ye can say Jack Robin- 
son. Friends er shy o’ poor folk 
like me; but ye’ll hev ’em about 
ye, miss, like flies round a sugar- 
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cask, What a buzzing they will 
mak! Don’t they, now ?’ 

Mrs. Oliphant here looked up 
from a book which she had taken, 
and was pretending to read with an 
air of total indifference to Dick’s 
presence: ‘Perhaps friends should 
be of the same station in life, and 
then——,,’ she remarked. ‘ Kate, 
did you not arrange with Williams 
to see about the roses in the garden 
this morning?’ Kate, however, 
‘was sure her interview with the 
gardener would do very well in the 
afternoon.’ 

‘Ay, ay, mistress,’ was Dick’s 
comment, ‘there’s na doubt if t’ 
sleeve isn’t o’ t’ saam stuff as t’ 
cooat, they’ll gang badly togither. 
But i’ ony station, as ye caw it, 
yer friends ’ll think twice as weel 
o’ ye if they hear a bit o’ yallow- 
boy music 1’ yer pockets. Now, I 
sudn’t think ye wad hev sa mony 
friends yersel, mistress, afore ye 
married Mr. Oliphant’s brother ; 
hed ye, now?’ The question. was 
put in Dick’s most respectful tone, 
but there was a wonderfully merry 
twinkle in his eye at the same time. 

Kate looked serious when Mrs. 
Oliphant without answering re- 
turned to her book with a slight 
toss of the head and took no further 
share in the conversation; but over 
Jabez’s face there came a grim 
smile, which he only prevented by 
an evident effort from becoming a 
downright chuckle. 

‘But you say you are poor, Mr. 
Wideawake,’ remarked Kate, slily ; 
‘1 thought you a man of substance.’ 

Dick laughed his great honest 
guffaw. ‘Begow, but ye’ve hit me 
thear, Miss Oliphant. I weigh 
twenty-three staan ten pund afore 
dinner, an’ it’l] ha bin a poor do if 
I don’t fotch twenty-fower at-efter. 
But I'll tell ye what, Mr. Oliphant, 
ye willn’t find mony men,’at weigh 
like me, ’at er as lish an’ handy, 
auther. It isn’t fat, it’s muscle. 
I’ve walked sixty-two mile atween 
sun-rise and sun-down, an’ I'll 
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feight, walk, or bargain wi’ ony 
chap i i’ t’ dales, 1 don’t care wha 
it is; an’ ony body "ll tell yeas mich 
if ye mention my naam to ’em— 
Dick Wideawake, fra Sandy Top- 
ping. Well, come, now,’ he con- 
tinued, helping himself ‘uninvited 
to a second glass of whiskey and 
water, ‘ye’re curious about Craven, 
sa I’ll gie ye an owd sang i’ it;’ 
and without waiting for permission, 
to Mrs. Oliphant’s intense disgust, 
he struck up, in his deep, rich 
voice, a humourous song well 
known in the dales, and beginning : 

At Clapham town-end lived an owd York- 

shire tyke, 

At dealing i’ horse- 

like, &e. 

At the end of the song Kate 
applauded and insisted on’ hear- 
ing it again. Mr. Oliphant, too, 
‘would be glad to have another 
opportunity of taking down some 
of the very peculiar diction in it.’ 

Dick therefore started again, 
and had just reached the third 
stanza when a servant threw open 
the door and announced Sir George 
and Mr. Highside. 

Mrs. Oliphant sprang from her 
seat in dismay, murmuring a piteous 
‘ There, I told you how it would be,’ 
toJabez, who received the words with 
a provokingly unconscious stare. 
The plump, red-faced baronet, too, 
as he advanced into the room to- 
wards Mrs. Oliphant, nearly came 
to a dead stand of surprise on 
catching sight of Dick seated so 
comfortably by the side of the 
whiskey -bottle. Sir George had 
doubted for some time whether 
the representative of the Highsides 
could call on a City merchant with- 
out loss of caste, and it now struck 
him that his doing so was decidedly 
amistake. Mr. Highside, however, 
a tall young man, with very light 
hair and moustaches, and whose 
shyness in female society was great, 
was much relieved to see an old 
friend there in Dick; and, when the 
first salutations were over, gladly 
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dropped anchor under lee of the 
farmer, whose colossal dimensions 
promised a very efficient shelter, 
As for Mr. Oliphant, he rose with 
great politencss but a little real 
impatience at the interruption, 
while his niece looked on, an 
amused spectator of the whole. 
Dick alone was perfectly uncon. 
cerned, his only thought being 
whether he had better go on with 
the song immediately or wait a bit 
till they got settled. 

‘We are very glad to see you, 
Sir George,’ said Mrs. Oliphant 
with a humble affection, which 
proved that, after all, her amia- 
bility only wanted an opportunity 
to show itself; ‘but I do so much 
wish we had been better prepared 
for the honour of your visit. Our 
house is yet unfurnished, and we 
have only one room at the service 
of—of everybody’ (viperish look 
across the room). 

‘I was busy studying the pecu- 
liarities of the Craven dialect by 
the kind help of Mr. Wideawake,’ 
said Jabez. 

Sir George accepted Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s apology with a gracious 
bow, and replied to the other, ‘ Oh, 
you City people are obliged to mix 
familiarly with all kinds ‘of persons, 
I suppose, sir ?’ 

‘Why it is only right that one 
should condescend a little whenever 
there is any good to be gained or 
done by it.’ 

‘Hum, certainly; and how do 
you like the Craven dialect? Very 
rough, eh? 

‘It is rough, no doubt, but by no 
means vulgar. I would rather look 
on it as a bit of old-world talk 
which, from an accideut of position, 
has been left untouched by civilisa- 
tion ; the latter seems to batter at 
words till they are both lessened in 
size and have all the angularities 
knocked off them, just as shapeless 
stones are ground down into nice 
smooth pebbles by the tide. Be- 
sides, the Craven contains many 
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Norse and old English expressions 
which have dropped out of use in 
most parts, and it is, perhaps, the 
best commentator we have on many 
doubtful passages in the old ballads, 
and even in Chaucer and Shake- 
speare themselves. On the whole, 
therefore, I should be sorry to lose 
it. It has one advantage over 
many of the English dialects: it is 
extremely like the lowland Scotch, 
which is now made classical by the 
ens of Scott and Burns.’ 

‘Well, I think Burns overrated, 
and I’ve never read a line of him, 
He was nothing but a low impu- 
dent radical, and I believe has done 
more harm to church and state 
with his rascally songs, than any 
dozen men put together. I had 
actually my tailor quoting him to 
me the other day; Bobby Burns, 
he called him.’ 

‘That is something like practical 
fame, though, is it not ?’ remarked 
the other with a quiet smile. 

‘You were a native of this part, 
I think ?’ said Sir George. 

‘Yes, my father was a shoemaker 
here at Reinsber; still, I always 
claim,’ replied Mr. Oliphant plea- 
santly, ‘to be considered a scion of 
a great family, for there were ten 
of us. They are all gone except 
myself, but I find it very agreeable 
to return to the old place. It is 
scarcely changed at all.’ Mrs. 
Oliphant winced and thought her 
brother-in-law need not dwell on 
unpleasant circumstances in the 
family history, but Jabez rose in the 
baronet’s estimation by his frank- 
ness, 

‘I hear you are the only fixtures 
in the country, Sir George, except 
Penyghent yonder,’ said Kate, re- 
ferring to an old wives’ saying 
common about Reinsber, that there 
would always be a Highside while 
the hill stood. 

‘It must be very nice to be the 
head of such an old and distin- 
guished family,’ said Mrs. Oli- 
phant, who, owing to the con- 
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tinued presence of the farmer and 
the necessity of watching him, had 
not been sufficiently at ease to take 
much part in the previous conver- 
sation. But her present remark 
made Sir George think her a very 
agreeable woman. 

Meanwhile, Dick and Mr. High- 
side were holding a far more ani- 
mated dialogue on the merits and 
demerits of a ‘ tit’ which the farmer 
had sold him; but at length Mr. 
Wideawake, after carefully finish- 
ing his whiskey, raised his voice 
and inquired, ‘Mr. Oliphant, wad 
ye like me to end that sang for ye, 
acos I mun be jogging ?’ 

Mrs. Oliphant blushed, and Sir 
George lifted his double eye-glass 
to his nose and surveyed the speaker 
for a moment, then dropped the 
glass, took a pinch of snuff, and 
gave a slight shrug of contempt, 
the contempt being pretty equally 
distributed between Dick and the 
Oliphants generally. 

Not therefore however did Jabez 
say the less courteously, ‘Thank 
you, Richard; you are very kind, 
and Iam greatly indebted to you 
for your assistance. But I should 
like to hear the song again when I 
can pay stricter attention to it; 
unless Sir George wishes to have 
* At Clapham town-end ?”’’ 

‘Thank you, thank you, sir; heard 
it often; written by a Highside 
gamekeeper in Sir Philip’s time.’ 

Dick, therefore, got under weigh 
and left the coast clear for Mrs. 
Oliphant, who had been anxious to 
go and seat herself by Harry, but 
had hitherto been deterred ‘ by the 
smell of that man,’ which she as- 
serted did not get out of the room 
for a week. 

‘I heard you talking about 
horses, Mr. Highside,’ she said ; ‘I 
am told you are the best rider in 
the county.’ 

‘No, really, now,’ exclaimed 
Harry, well pleased and twirling 
the end of his small moustache ; 
‘but who could tell you that ?’ 
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‘A certain little bird who often 
tells me things,’ replied Mrs. Oli- 
phant. ‘Riding must be a delight- 
ful accomplishment ; 


To feel my steed 
Floating like proud seas under me, 


as the poet says; you remember the 
passage ?’ 

The young man ‘ thought he did,’ 
but as the lines were given with 
more animation than correctness, 
a total ignorance of the quota- 
tion would have been excusable. A 
dim notion, however, came across 
him that the verses were from the 
poet’s corner in Bell’s Life, but he 
did not venture to say so. 

‘I do so much wish that Kate 
would take to horse exercise, now 
that she is come to reside in the 
country. Do you not think you 
could be eloquent enough on the 
subject to persuade her to do so? 
Kate, dear, I was just suggesting 
that you should learn to ride.’ And 
Kate, pitying the diffident young 
man, came and joined in the con- 
versation. 

Harry looked up and took one 
glance at the beautiful face before 
him, then his eyes fell and he 
coloured at his own boldness. 

‘You'd find it jolly fun, Miss 
Oliphant,’ he remarked. 

‘What, the being run away with, 
or the being thrown, or the being 
played at battledore and shutitle- 
cock with? Which of these is 
jolly, Mr. Highside?’ asked Kate 
laughing. ‘1 suppose you never 
meet with such mishaps, but I have 
tried them all in turn.’ 

‘You do ride, then ?’ 

‘A little, but alas! I soon found 
out that I was more afraid of the 
horse, than the horse of me.’ 

‘A little tuition by a first-rate 
rider would soon cure you of your 
nervousness, dear,’ said Mrs. Oli- 
phant, watching Harry to see how 
he took the bait. 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ he said 
bluntly; ‘I’ve seen fellows that 
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would face a house on fire, boggle 
at the first shy of a skittish mare 
and never cross a horse’s back again, 
Now, there was Tom Coverdale of 
the g5th, a plucky chap enough and 
a d—d good hand—I—I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Oliphant;’ but the 
naughty word that had slipped out 
discomposed Harry so much that 
Tom Coverdale’s invaluable expe- 
riences remain to this day a mystery. 

The two old men meanwhile had 
been gradually coming to a better 
understanding of each other. Sir 
George’s estimate of his neighbour 
had especially risen when he found 
that Jabez had bought for the ‘ mere 
bagatelle, as he called it, of 
150,000/, an estate on which the 
baronet had long set vain, though 
willing, eyes. Birth might be the 
grandest gift of God, but after all 
riches were a power that must be 
recognised. 

When the visitors were gone, Mrs, 
Oliphant was loud in their praise, 
especially because they had been 
so ‘ affable.’ 

‘The affability must have shown 
itself in looks then, not in words, 
mamma, so far as Mr. Highside was 
concerned ; for he was as sparing of 
them as if he wished us to believe, 
poor man, that he had ever heard 
of the proverb about the respective 
values of speech and silence.’ 

‘Ah, Kate, it is not every one 
who has had such advantages as you 
have had. He has not seen much 
society, but he would soon improve, 
and it is not necessary for a man in 
his position to speak much.’ 

Jabez had looked up from his 
writing-desk at Mrs. Oliphant’s 
first remark, and he now said quietly; 
‘It strikes me, Mrs. Oliphant, that 
you misapplied the term “affable” 
just now: the word is not appro- 
priate to the intercourse of equals.’ 

‘But surely we are scarcely ona 
level with the Highsides; remem- 
ber the baronetcy.’ 

‘Psha! I consider myself the 
equal of any Englishman living, 
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and of much better men than the 
Highsides,’ retorted Jabez, and Mrs. 
Oliphant did not dare to pursue 
the subject, but left him to his 
writing. 


CHAPTER V. 
BEGINS HIS REFORMS. 


Mr. Oliphant was now too im- 
patient to delay the commencement 
of his reforms any longer, and one 
bright morning in June he issued 
forth in state with the object of 
inspecting any nuisances that might 
existin the village. ‘Dirt and vice,’ 
he argued, ‘go hand in hand; the 
one saps the body, the other the 
mind; and mind and body act and 
react on each other. Hence the 
greatest rulers have ever made the 
sanitary condition of the people 
their first consideration.’ In one 
word, men must be kept alive if you 
would do them good; a proposition 
which philosophers will readily 
admit, though I believe it has been 
doubted by certain philanthropists 
and most theologians. 

He was dressed with scrupulous 
care, and a tall footman in blue with 
snow-white stockings followed him 
at the distance of a few yards, mo- 
ving when he moved, and stopping 
when he stopped. <As he proceeded, 
a retinue of boys and girls also ga- 
thered about him, and with open 
mouths expressed their awe and 
admiration. Indeed it was by no 
means an every-day sight, the im- 
posing way in which the old man 
came to attention opposite each 
offensive middenstead, and aftersur- 
veying it with a look of dignified 
remonstrance took a few strides 
along the edge and then silently 
motioned the gorgeous footman to 
bring him the gold pencil and note- 
book, by which the dimensions 
were recorded. Before each open 
drain too he stood for two or three 
minutes, sniffing in, with head 
thrown back, the exact amount of 
damage inflicted on the neighbour- 
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hood. When he had carefully exa- 
mined the midden itself, he pro- 
ceeded to call on the owner and, 
after a few prefatory remarks on 
the weather, to give Hodge time to 
recover himself, explained that he 
wished to have the nuisance removed, 
but was willing himself to pay for its 
removal ; meeting all the objections 
which the astonished and conserva- 
tive mind of the carle could urge. 

This he did with such infinite 
courtesy that only in one case 
did he encounter decided opposi- 
tion. Goody Hawkswell, the post- 
mistress, kept a small shop for 
groceries, a less stylish rival of 
Tommy Doolittle’s establishment on 
the opposite side of the street. Her 
tongue however was so much 
dreaded that, from sheer fear of it, 
her neighbours patronised her more 
than Tommy. On one side of her 
house was a large midden with an 
excellent frontage on the main 
street, and Jabez unsuspectingly 
made his way into the shop with 
his most civil ‘ good morning.’ 

* Now, what do ye want?’ asked 
Goody Hawkswell by way of reply, 
with a tart emphasis on the per- 
sonal pronoun. She was hard at 
work scrubbing the floor with her 
sleeves tucked up, and did not stop 
in the operation at all. 

‘A very fine morning, Mrs. Hawks- 
well,’ 

‘Happen it is, happen it isn’t; 
I hevn’t bin out to see. What do 
ye want P’ scrub—scrub—scrub. 

‘I think you do not quite know 
who I am.’ 

‘Yi, ye’re t’ new man at t’ 
Haw :’ scrub—scrub—scrub. 

‘Not the man, my good woman,’ 
replied Jabez, smiling affably at her 
mistake; ‘I am Mr. Oliphant him- 
self.’ 

‘Why, didn’t I say soa? Will ye 
tell me what it is ye want?’ scrub— 
scrub—scrub. 

‘Really, Mrs. Hawkswell :—I 
wished to speak to you about your 
ash-midden.’ 
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‘ Ass-midden !’ screamed the 
vixen, raising herself on her knees 
and putting her steaming fists on 
her hips as she looked defiantly at 
him ; ‘and what about t’ ass-mid- 
den? What hev ye to do wi’ it, 
I sud like to knaw ?’ 

‘Well, I consider it a great eye- 
sore and very detrimental to 
health.’ 

‘Ye do, do ye?’ scrub—scrub. 

‘A kind mother like you, my 
dear Mrs. Hawkswell,’ added Jabez, 
making a diplomatic shot at a ven- 
ture, ‘would not wish her children 
to catch a fever and die, or to grow 
up poor, puny, sickly things instead 
of being strong and hearty like 
yourself.’ 

‘An’ wha dares to say ought 
again’ my childer? They itt 
enough to be well, at ony rate;’ 
scrub—scrub. 

‘I do not doubt that for a mo- 
ment; I was merely speaking of the 
future. But you would have no 
objection, I am sure, to my being 
at the expense of removing the 
midden.’ 

‘Ye! I sud like to see ye or ony 
other man touch my midden.’ 

‘But you could easily place it 
farther from the house, could 
you not? You see it actually pro- 
jects on the pavement,’ persisted 
Jabez. 

‘Nay, I isn’t boun to stir it or 
hev it stirred, auther; but ye’re 
welcome to come an’ rake in it when- 
iver ye like—an’ yer footman too.’ 

Mr. Oliphant’s face grew red 
with anger : ‘You are not very civil, 
madam,’ he said, ‘ but if you will 
not accept my offer, I shall force 
you to remove the nuisance.’ 

‘Force me, will ye? We shall see 
about that.’ And Jabez retreated, 
having had slightly the worst of 
the engagement, while the virago 
detailed to ajl her neighbours in the 
course of the day how she had told 
‘yon girt babby up at t’ Haw that 
he might come an’ rake in t’ midden 
wheniver he liked.’ 
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Tommy Doolittle opposite was 
more complaisant, for the meek little 
grocer had been previously drilled 
by the dictatorial wife whose 
appendage he was, and who 
had already heard from the village 
gossips something of the purport of 
Mr. Oliphant’s visit. ‘Now, Doo- 
little,’ said she, with the forefinger 
raised menacingly, ‘if he comes 
here, mind ye’re as civil to him as 
if he was your own wife—ye can’t 
be too civil: tell him ye’ll be glad 
to do anything that lies in your 
power, and give him plenty of “sirs” 
in your talk; these great folk like it, 
and it will happen be a good thing 
for us: they must use a deal of 
groceries up at the Hall, man.’ 

Accordingly when Jabez stepped 
in to complain of an open drain near 
Tommy’s house, the grocer, with a 
profusion of fluttered obeisances, 
expressed his great delight that 
there was at last a chance of this 
dreadful nuisance being abated, now 
that the matter was really taken up 
by some one of influence. The drain 
had long been a source of very great 
annoyance to him; he even thought 
that his paleness, thinness, and 
usual want ofenergy(more popularly 
ascribe:l by the carles to the strict 
discipline under which Mrs. Doo- 
little kept him, and to his preference 
for tea), nay that his baldness itself 
arose from the same cause ; and he 
ended by asking Mr. Oliphant if he 
wanted any other article to-day. 
Jabez retired therefore with a most 
favourable impression of. Tommy’s 
character and abilities, and Mrs. 
Doolittle had no reason to regret 
her sagacious advice; for the Hall 
footmen paid almost daily visits 
thenceforth to the shop. In fact, 
‘that open drain,’ Mrs. Doolittle 
often remarked afterwards, ‘was 
the best thing that ever came near 
their doors, and she would not have 
minded for her part if there had 
been a dozen there.’ 

The last visit of inspection which 
Jabez made, was to the limekilns, 
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about a quarter of a mile above the 
houses. On one unlucky day as he 
was wandering up the stream, he 
saw that it was whitened for a few 
yards by a tiny runlet which once 
or twice a year made its way from 
the limekilns to the brook that ran 
through the village. He imme- 
diately returned home and read up 
in some medical work the pernicious 
effect of lime on the human stomach. 
Horrible! Here was a whole popu- 
lation being poisoned for the sake 
of one lime-burner ; but, as the kilns 
were on Mr. Oliphant’s property 
and the lease was just out, he had 
the remedy in his own hands. 

‘If you wish to have a new lease, 
Mr. Shepherd,’ he said, ‘I will give 
you a choice of two alternatives. 
You may either remove your lime- 
works to another part of my land 
where they will not pollute the 
stream ; or you may dig a trench to 
the river and carry the dirty water 
away without its coming near 
Reinsber.’ 

‘Ye mun be joking, Mr. Oliphant,’ 
said the puzzled Shepherd, scratch- 
ing his head ; ‘thear are t’ kilns, ye 
see; how am I to skift em? What, 
each of ’em cost me mair nor a hun- 
dred pound.’ 

‘Well, then dig the trench. Think 
of the Roman aqueducts, sir.’ 


Name of Owner Nuisance | 


| Thomas Doolittle | 1 drain 


. | Open 


Mary Hawkswell | 1 ash-pit 


| | 

Miss Oliphant came in while the 
old man was busy in these labours, 
and he gave her an account of his 
proceedings. Even great men feel 
the necessity of a confidant, and 
Jabez, breaking through his ordi- 
nary reserve, had consulted her 
often in the last three or four weeks 
about his various projects, while 
the sanguine little minx, partly out 
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‘Trench an’ hack-wi-ducks! 
Why, how could I git leave, d’ye 
think, to gang digging up folk’s 
land? Besides it ’ud cost mair nor 
aw t’ boiling’s worth. Ye’re joking, 
surely !’ 

‘I was never more serious in my 
life, sir. I am truly sorry for you 
if what you say is the case, but the 
public good is our first consideration, 
not that of the individual. You 
may suffer a little—I cannot help 
that ; I wish I could—but the people 
of Reinsber cannot be allowed to 
drink water with fifty per cent. of 
lime in it. Think my offer over.’ 

Shepherd did think it over; andthe 
result was that in a few days after- 
wards, when the lease expired, the 
limekilns stopped work, and ten or 
fifteen labourers were thrown out 
of employment: but, as Jabez philo- 
sophically remarked, it was all for 
the advantage of society at large. 

Mr. Oliphant returned home as 
satisfied as a sportsman who has 
had a good day. He had bagged 
thirty-one ash-pits, seven cess-pools, 
and three open drains, to say no- 
thing of larger game in the shape 
of the limekilns. All these he duly 
entered in a huge foolscap notebook, 
labelled ‘Nuisances’, and ruled 
with various red lines, the entries 
standing something as below: 


Remarks 


. | Most civil. Has suffered much from 
it. Looks ill and pale; good wit- 
ness. Deserves encouragement. 


| Nearthe street | Postmistress. Extraordinarily insolent. 


N.B.—To inquire how she man- 
ages the post-office. 


of affection for him, and partly be- 
cause she was as eager for every- 
body’s good as he was himself, had 
encouraged him in them, though 
she reserved to herself the supreme 
right of teasing him on the subject. 

‘ But, uncle,’ said Kate, when he 
had ended his narration, ‘I cannot 
for my life imagine what you are 
giving yourself all this trouble for ?’ 
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‘Then you are scarcely as quick 
as usual, Kate. By removing these 
nuisances, we shall lengthen the 
lives of all the good people in Reins- 
ber.’ 

Kate laughed and exclaimed : 
‘But have you never read the in- 
scriptions on the tombstones in the 
churchyard? There is_ scarcely 
any one lying there who has not 
lived to eighty; and how much 
longer does this dear wise uncle of 
mine expect to make people live ?’ 

Jabez was somewhat posed. ‘I 
confess I never looked in the church- 
yard ; but statistics bear me out in 
what I am doing, and all modern 
civilisation rests on statistics.’ 

‘ Ah, then, unless that is a figure 
of speech, I foresee a dreary time 
coming. We shall all have to live 
by arithmetic,—just the thing I 
never could do. Dear me, think of 
being forced to sleep by proper 
fractions, and get married by inte- 
rest! And I suppose I shall have to 
go and see Goody Hawkswell seven 
times a year because seven is a ma- 
gic pumber. What a disagreeable 
world it will be !’ 

Fothergill, a frequent visitor at 
the Hall, was now announced, and 
Kate turned to him: ‘Mr. Fother- 
gill, uncle and I have just settled it, 
that the world is going to be a 
world of arithmetic for the future. 
You and Mr. Truman will have to 
go to school again to learn accounts.’ 

‘If you'll be schoolmistress, ll 
do so; and submit to a good deal 
of caning too, before I play truant.’ 

‘But I should be very severe; 
masters always are who do not know 
much about what they are teaching.’ 

‘To hide their own faults, they 
“hide” their pupils, lsuppose. But 
when are these wonderful lessons to 
begin?’ 

‘Immediately of course. You 
must reckon up for me instantly 
how many roses there will be on 
my favourite tree this year: here 
are pen, ink, and paper.’ 

‘The calculation is too simple to 
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require them. Let me see. There 
will be 201. Is the answer correct?’ 

‘I will tell you that in a month,’ 
said Kate laughing ; ‘but how do 
you get such a queer result ?’ 

‘Why, a hundred will come out 
because it is Miss Oliphant who 
wishes it, and another hundred to 
have a look at her; and there will 
be one, I hope, for myself—which 
makes 201, doesn’t it?’ 

‘Is there not something in mathe- 
matics,’ asked Kate, ‘which they 
call a complementary or compli- 
mentary number? But you shall 
have your rose if the answer isright.’ 

‘I hear you have been engaged 
in a very useful work to-day,’ said 
William, turning to Mr. Oliphant. 

‘Yes,’ replied Jabez; ‘ Reinsber 
is certainly in a disgraceful state, 
but I hope we shall put it to rights 
before long.’ 

‘My only fear is, you will excite 
a great deal of ill will.’ 

‘I do not care for ill will, sir. 
The man is very mean-spirited who 
dares not do a great public good in 
spite either of ill will or opposition; 
and, if any opposition arises, I will 
soon trample it down.’ 

‘Still calumny is not very plea- 
sant to bear.’ 

‘ As to both flattery and calumny, 
Mr. Fothergill, I agree with Poli- 
tiano’s famous dictum; they cannot 
raise or deject me, any more than 
the lengthening or shortening of my 
shadow by the sun could make me 
think myself a taller or a less man 
than I am.’ 

Mr. Oliphant was called out of 
the room soon afterwards; and 
Fothergill continued on the same 
subject to Miss Oliphant: 

‘I am afraid this is really rather 
a foolish business your uncle is en- 

ged in.’ 

‘Foolish! I thought you told my 
uncle it was a very good work.’; 

‘So I did, and so it is; only, I 
doubt the policy of doing it all at 
once, as he is doing it.’ 

‘But how should it be done ?’ 
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‘ Little’ by little; the world is a 
naughty boy and will only take its 
physic after a great deal of coaxing, 
and with a big spoonful of syrup to 
each drop of the medicine.’ 

‘Yes; tact—tact and manage- 
ment are necessary if you wish to 
carry a point,’ said Mrs. Oliphant. 
‘But, poor Mr. Oliphant! I fear 
he will never have either; and I 
cannot understand what he wishes 
with his alterations, when things are 
so pleasant.’ 

‘Ay, the world is pleasant 
enough—for persons of fortune and 
position,’ answered Fothergill with 
ill-disguised satire. 

‘Well, Lam altogether with my 
uncle,’ said Kate proudly; ‘when a 
thing is right, do it and do it at 
once. And I think the former re- 


sidents here have not tried to make 
these improvements even little by 
little.’ 

‘No, faith; more to our shame,’ 
replied William: ‘but I like your 
uncle much and should be very 


sorry if he became unpopular.’ 
When he took his leave, instead 
of going home he lighted a cigar 
and paced about for an hour on the 
road in sight of the Hall. ‘I shall 
have my rose, shall 1?’ he thought 
triumphantly : ‘ but that was an un- 
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lucky hint of mine about the old do- 
tard’s magnificent midden-poking. 
Her eyes fairly blazed in her scorn 
of my doctrine of expediency. I 
wonder now what business I had to 
be advising them for their good, 
when all they want is praise. 
Honest advice — ay, a pretty fool’s 
gift to his friends! It is like carving 
wood with the back of a jackalegs 
knife, is honest advice ; one makes 
no impression on the block and cuts 
oneself; I'll forswear it for the 
future. It is confoundedly unplea- 
sant, though, having to fool the 
good old fellow to the top of his 
bent ; but it’s plainly the only way 
to keep in with her; and I think I 
mended the matter by that protesta- 
tion about infinite affection, &c. for 
her uncle: that must have been 
touching from me.—Well, she is a 
splendid creature, but I am scarcely 
in love yet, thank heaven, and I will 
take care not to be till I see how I 
stand with her. As Mrs. Oliphant 
says, the world is not a bad place 
at all if one does not spoil it by 
having too much feeling; but that is 
the deuce.—I wonder which is her 
window.’ And so moralising, our 
friend took his way homewards 
when he had finished his cigar. 
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A DEAF AND DUMB SERVICE. 


is Sunday. We are in the 
familiar lecture room of the 
Polytechnic (the small one), where 
the portly gentleman makes dark 
science lucid, and where other 
‘ entertainers’ strive laudably to get 
fame within their grasp. We have 
the identical stretched white sheet 
before us, on whichtheir phantasma- 
gorias have disported ; we have the 
identical red curtains decking it, 
from which they have discharged 
their smiles and bowings ; we have 
the identical foot-lights lighted that 
have made their borrowed cheek- 
bloom natural, and thrown arch- 
ness into glances that would other- 
wise have fallen tame. There is the 
joy-exciting sheet; there are the dim 
red curtains; here, within a foot- 
thrust, are the glowing tin-backed 
lamps. 
Is there anything more? Yes. 
There is a black board, on which is 
chalked where to find the lessons 


for the day, and the collect, and the 
text; and there is a pretty carved 
oak table, with a large prayer-book 
and Bible on it, and by its side a 
simple cane-bottomed chair; but 
with these few items the catalogue 


is done. About forty deaf and 
dumb are here, though, apparently 
quite content. More keep arriving, 
too, with no effort to stop the shuf- 
fling of their feet (since to them- 
selves it has no noise, and to others 
no annoyance), and with no head 
turned when we (and only we!) 
hear the swinging of the door. 
Among them are old men and 
children, young men and maidens ; 
and when they are seated and look 
around for their acquaintances, their 
faces light up on recognition, and 
their fingers begin a rapid speech. 
They might be members of Par- 
liament or committee people—all 
things are with them so literally 
‘motions,’ and there is such a per- 
petual ‘show of hands.’ It is droll, 


too, to see their manual conversa- 
tions going on, quite unconcernedly, 
from opposite sides of the room. To 
us they might be ‘proposing’ (and 
‘accepting’ instead of ‘seconding’) 
in Sanscrit or old Greek, so utterly 
incomprehensible are their swift 
manipulations; but every one else, 
behind and foremost, candisentangle 
every word! And yet if these ‘ dis- 
tinguished (or, at any rate, distinct) 
movers’ got up into a dark corner, 
they would be dumb twice-stricken, 
for they could not see! They must 
have the light shine upon them, and 
let their actions be seen before men. 
They are bound to be ‘public 
speakers,’ (would a sentence exe- 
cuted on little fingers only, amount 
to whispering, we wonder ?) though 
—and that isso much, happily—not 
one of them resorts to a hum and 
ha. New-comers, however, passing 
along the narrow clearing to get to 
their own form, may blot a word 
out for them. They have that 
difficulty. And so we see them 
craning their necks, and throwing 
aside their hands, and in that way 
saving the cutting of the thread of 
their discourse ; but all the moving 
hands at last drop down tranquilly. 
There is mute attention (only too 
literally) by all eyes being turned 
to one spot, for the minister for 
the day is stepping from behind 
the red curtain, and walking across 
the platform to his simple table- 
desk. 

The regularly appointed clergy- 
man is a ‘speaking person ’ (as the 
deaf and dumb call nousautres), but, 
as if to intensify the interest of to- 
day, he has gone to be interpreter at 
a deaf and dumb wedding, and this 
lay-preacher who is here to take 
his place has never heard a sound 
nor uttered one, and is as deaf and 
as dumb as are all his congregation. 
This makes no alteration whatever 
in the manner of the service. The 
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chaplain would have to be voiceless 
here, and to adapt himself to the 
wants of his people, and our present 
friend can dono more. The other 
would have worn his professional 
gown and bands, this has none; but 
neither needs he any. There is a 
dignity about him, an earnestness, 
a solemnity, that want no silk to 
be made effective, and that come 
straight from his own poor im- 
prisoned soul. He has to act every- 
thing, as it were (since the system he 
uses is a mixture of the spelling with 
our old child-learnt dumb alphabet, 
and the representation of words, 
and even phrases, by expressive 
signs), and he is so moved by the 
poetry of the thoughts he is com- 
municating, his head, and arms, 
and whole body are idealised by it, 
and he isa picture in every attitude 
that he assumes. No Oriental could 
give a painter or a sculptor more 
delight. He is elevating his hands 
now to Heaven in close appeal ; and 
now he has no hope left of mercy, 
and stands there abased. He is 
resignation, alarm, hope, and tender 
love; he is gratitude, humiliation, 
anger, rapture; heturns from adora- 
tion to hate, from joy to despair ; he 
supplicates, he mourns, he worships, 
he disdains, and all with the swift- 
ness and beauty of a man with a 
fairy gift. All the congregation 
are standing with him for a prayer 
(they cannot kneel, nor yet bow 
their heads, nor do anything that 
interferes with the freedom of their 
eyes), and his fingers are making 
incessant movements — rapidly, 
magically, madly—and are adding 
to his expression considerably more. 
His arms are out, in, up, down; 
forward, behind, to the left, to the 
right; his thumbs are together, 
apart, making emphasis, upraised ; 
his palms slide rapidly by one 
another, his little fingers hook; he 
points, he touches, he makes rings 
and fists; his fingers go over, under, 
through, on; and they twirl, and 
twist, and clasp, and throw one 
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another away, without a moment’s 
pause. Then his whole pose again 
is trust ; and then he triumphs, and 
then he complains, and then ecstasy 
carries him completely away. He 
has scarcely entreated before he 
confesses he has no right to entreat ; 
he has scarcely sunk under his 
afflictions before he declares he has 
received the strength to battle with 
them, and he is a new maz, erect. 
He shows faith, and submission, and 
abhorrence, and rage; he yields, he 
questions, he admits he is unfit; he 
is tranquil, and then vehement ; he 
adores, and then he scorns; and 
then, suddenly, his arms drop by 
his side lifeless, and he is a picture 
still, but this time of nothing but a 
light-bearded, long-coated, intelli- 
gent-faced man. 

The congregation sit. It is the 
time for the reading of the psalm, 
and they consult the black board 
and their Bibles, and turn to the 
appointed page. Their preacher 
stretches out his arms to call them to 
attention, and when he sees they are 
all heeding him, begins his quick 
gesturing again. The psalm has been 
found by us, too, but it is impos- 
sible, with the preacher’s nimble- 
ness, and use, and genius, to keep 
up with him; and, the clue once 
gone, there is no regaining it, and 
we can once more do nothing but be 
all-absorbed and look. As may be 
expected, there is more beauty for 
us to see still. With the grand 
words of the Psalmist come grander 
actions, and we might be in the 
East, with a type before us of all 
the fire and imagery of the Hebrew 
race. Our eloquent mute bows his 
head, moves his hands above it, as 
if the waves were fiercely surging 
there ; lays his breast for the storm 
to touch it; wrestles with his foes ; 
bids them strike him ; thrusts them 
back ; pleads for help; exults when 
it is given; is borne down when it 
does not come. He shows the wind 
with its wild rush; the billows as 
they heave; the arrows of heaven 
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descending ; the peace that follows: 
the obedience that takes it all for 
good. And through all of it, there 
is no moment’s stay in the passion 
(almost) of his finger-speech. He 
is still making up the sum of the 
sublime words he is rendering, with 
all the velocity of before. His con- 
gregation keep their eyes on him 
intent. He scarcely looks at his 
book, except now and then to lay 
one of his charmed fingers upon it 
(to remind himself, apparently, of 
how far he has gone), or to hur- 
riedly turn the page. He seems to 
know all that is coming by heart, 
and to feel it as though it were his 
very life. He is on the mountains 
with the sacred bard; he is beside 
the waters ; he treads the pasture ; 
he scents the flowers; he feels the 
thorny way. To him the fountains 
are again opened ; he tells of their 
leaping in the sun, of the dark 
shades away from them, of the Rock 
of his heart, of the confusion of his 
adversaries crowding around. He 
is a Gamaliel, an Isaiah, a Job, 
a Jonah ; and Israelitish youths are 
in procession near him, and he sees 
the smoke of the sacrifice rise. He 
is hope again, with his face radiant ; 
he is endurance, with his head bent 
low; he is victory, with his hands 
up like a crown; he is a captive, 
with his body chafing under heavy 
chains. His arms open to receive 
sweet messengers; his arms are 
clasped upon his breast with joy 
that they are come; he points up, 
with the sign that means the Ruler ; 
he points to the nail-marks in his 
palms that are the sign for Jesus 
Christ. He flings away his hands, 
to imply disdain; he joins them 
tight, to signify accord; he spreads 
them wide, to show universal reach- 
ing ; he gently waves them to denote 
the shaking of the earth. Long be- 
fore we are weary of watching him, 
he has figured all this, and more, 
and he has stood in cedar groves, 
and by flocks feeding, and he has 
drunk in the colours of a Syrian 
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sunset, and melted under the terrors 
of a desert blaze; and then the last 
verse of the psalm is finished, and 
his arms are again by his sides 
drooping, and his congregation have 
once more in a mass risen to their 
feet. 

He is leading them to prayer 
again. He has changed his one 
book for the other, has opened it, 
lighted upon his place, and recom- 
menced his whirl of interpretation. 
Letter succeeds letter, picture fol- 
lows instantly upon picture, aspect, 
attitude, expression, pose. There is 
one, there is the other, there are 
all: and then the prayer is over, 
and he points to the black board 
for the lesson, interprets that (the 
people again sitting for it), signs to 
them to stand for the Collect, and 
in a few minutes his (necessarily) 
shortened form of church service is 
done. It is now the time for the 
sermon, and in this is the marvel- 
lous power of this physical lan- 
guage still more displayed. As 
the preacher, of course, is full of 
his own thoughts, a different set 
of phrases clothes them, and a 
different set of symbols is needed 
to make them known. He cannot 
be more rapid—one would think he 
must be panting now, ready to throw 
himself prostrate upon the floor,— 
he cannot be more picturesque, but 
he is (or we fancy he is) more 
homely, and it seems that he has 
left poetry, as it were, and is mani- 
pulating to us now in prose. He 
appears to saw, cut, screw, fold, 
pat, mix, knock, fondle; to hang 
himself, cut his head off, pull his 
beard, pluck out his heart, re- 
cover, smile, assure every one he is 
not hurt, blow bubbles, and draw 
ropes. He appears to tie, twist, 
twirl, rub, wring, iron, make pies 
and puddings, hold them up to be 
admired, congratulate himself that 
they have turned out so well. There 
is danger (it seems to us) of a 
wreck; he sees the peril, cheers on 
the men, throws a rope to them, 
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rejoices that they see it, hauls it in, 
comforts us that it is coming, hauls 
in still more, and hauls and hauls 
again, and then snaps off the simile, 
and is as precipitate over something 
else. He might be a necromancer, 
making pastime of occult science. 
He throws a ball and catches it; 
taps himself upon the chest ; defies, 
vanquishes, shrinks, expands; pulls 
a hair out of his mouth; conjures ; 
throws up a ball again; throws up 
three or four; pulls more hairs; 
turns supposed handles somewhere 
about his ribs; shakes his hands; 
smoothes them; acts ‘ Nonsense! 
pooh ! presto! gone !’—climbs, sinks; 
lifts up his thumbs, lowers them ; 
strikes his fore-finger; his second, 
his third, his fourth; knocks toge- 
ther his palms; blows; opens his 
mouth, and shuts it; strikes his 
forehead, his nose, his chin; and 
yet never once is a buffoon, or 
crosses the line beyond which is 
contempt. His emphasis is sur- 
prising. He lays his two hands to 


beat down the air, and does it as if 


no one could deny the end; he re- 
turns to his velocity of fingering, 
and then presses down the air again ; 
he is busy above his head, and to- 
wards his feet, and among his puz- 
zlement of long and little. fingers ; 
and then is pressing out his out- 
stretched hands convincingly once 
more. His joints seem multiplied 
in his miraculous celerity, and we 
grow giddy with looking at his 
energy and despatch. There has 
been no break in his movements, 
let it be remembered. No Litany 
has changed the order, with the 
congregation joining in response. 
No grand old hymn has woven 
every one into harmony, and made 
but a single soul out of all those 
here assembled, with the beauty 
of its sacred chords. The preacher 
has had to go on and on, with no 
comma but those his supple hands 
have marked, and with his whole 
labour almost one long continuous 
phrase. No words can successfully 
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paint his intricate action; no pen 
can describe his entanglings, his in- 
volutions, his perplexing and pliant 
skill. 

He is so expert, so facile, so 
swift, so fleet, he fills us with ever- 
increasing wonder, and forces us to 
think it is we who are imperfect, 
and not he who leaves us so deeply 
impressed. He speaks a different 
language to what we do; that is 
what we come to think. We can- 
not feel that he has no language at 
all. What is this marvellous fluency 
of his, this pictured eloquence, that 
we should feel pity for it as an in- 
firmity, simply because it is some- 
thing we cannot understand! Ifa 
man speaks French (when that lan- 
guage is a blank to us), do we 
think he lies under such a dreadful 
ban? It is true his fervour is lost 
upon us, that we cannot be con- 
vinced by his vehemence; but we 
know it is simply that his words 
are of one sort and ours of another, 
and that each is puzzled because 
each has not the other’s key. And 
that is exactly what we have grown 
into thinking now. Voice is useless 
here; sound hes no vogue; our 
speech is dying out; and die it may, 
since there is no longer any purpose 
for it. But how, then, shall we ask 
what we want to know? How 
shall we get at the hearts of these 
people, and show them what is 
beating in ourown? Ah! itis there 
where we are at fault! It is there 
where we feel our inferiority, and 
not these people’s, whom we have 
looked upon as deficient because 
they are deaf and dumb! Would 
our fingers work the magic of this 
preacher’s we have come to see? 
Have we this accomplishment he is 
so perfect in, and with which he is 
able to move so many souls? No; 
and so, tongue-tied and, for the 
moment, humbled, we leave our 
seats now every one else is leaving 
them, and prepare thoughtfully to 
go away. 

As we step with the tide down- 
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stairs, we see that deaf and dumb 
church-goers are precisely like 
church-goers who can speak. They 
shake hands, they bow ceremo- 
niously, they go up cordially to 
familiar friends. Here are young 
ladies in chignons and silk dresses, 
and with feathers in their hats; 
and here are smart young men 
anxious to get to them, and being 
received with undoubtedly favour- 
able smiles. Here are poorer girls, 
in merino, and less modish coiffures, 
who are, for all that, comely, and 
in the glory of their little posse of 
aspirants too. Here are cheeks that 
are wrinkled, and cheeks that have 
satisfactory dimples. Here are coats 
whose gloss and fit ‘are unexcep- 
tionable ; and one, just at hand 
here, with a large tatter of it held 
on by a pin; and groups form of 
all sorts of figures, and, with eager 
hands and fingers, there is a quick 
interchange of the week’s news. 
We do not notice, of course, the 
grace and delicacy in the move- 
ments now before us that were in 


the lay preacher’s,and that had such 


a charm. Refinement is refine- 
ment, and when a man can teach 
himself Latin, and Greek enough to 
read freely in the New Testament 
(as we were told this man had 
done), he cannot be quite as ordi- 
nary men, but must possess some- 
thing that will make itself manifest 
in all he does. We see perhaps 
more gesticulation than we like; 
more of the exuberant posturing 
generally associated with persons of 
undeveloped brain; but when we 
remember that ‘deeds not words’ 
must be these people’s motto, that 
‘action, action, action’ is their only 
oratory, and not an oration’s help, 
we see the cause of this, and no 
longer feel displeased. We re- 
member, besides, that we have come 
to the conclusion that the deaf and 
dumb speak a foreign language, 


and that any foreign language 
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seems uncouth and gibberish to us 
when we hear it spoken, and when 
our own ignorance of it compels us 
simply to stand the while wonder- 
ing by. And we remember that in 
this case we have not even tone and 
rhythm to be of some interest to 
us, but are precisely as we should 
be if we were looking at a platform 
of demonstrative speakers through 
a thick pane of glass. We should 
think actors and spectators very 
silly, and the vision very tame. But 
it is different where movement is 
all, and not a supplement. Volumnia 
tells Coriolanus, when she urges 
him to speak, bonnet in hand, to 
the Romans, his knees ‘ bussing the 
stones,’ that 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the 
ignorant 
More learned than their ears. 
And standing thus amidst the deaf 
and dumb we see her wisdom. We 
think, too, that all these lips moving 
now so aimlessly, were bent over 
eagerly by mothers once. Prattle 
was looked for from them thatshould 
tell the love, spoken only, as yet, by 
glances out of little tender eyes. 
And when we think how drearily 
must have sunk the mothers’ hearts 
when they knew the pretty baby- 
words would never come, when they 
knew their own lullabys and croon- 
ings never would be heard, we are 
thankful there is a language that 
can take the place of sound, and 
that it is possible for that language 
to be taught. We are only sorry 
that as so many of the deaf and 
dumb are found among the very 
poor, there must be very many who 
will never have the chance to learn. 
Education cannot be had in this 
country by all classes without help, 
and there is no government grant, 
as yet, for scholars who cannot use 
a vocal A, B,C. But the right can 
never be hindered long. No doubt 
this, with other things, will go 
properly enough—in time. 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


PREFATORY. 


Tis not a matter upon which the 
British public can be congratu- 
lated that the ignorance still pre- 
vailing in this country as to the 
character of the brightest jewel of 
the British Crown is almost as be- 
nightedly dark as it was two thou- 
sand two hundred years ago, when 
the son of Philip of Macedon tried to 
fix that gem inthe diadem of Greece. 
We have, undoubtedly, made vast 
strides in the path of civilisation 
during the many centuries interven- 
ing between the reign of Alexander 
the Great and that of our gracious 
Queen Victoria. In science and 
the useful arts there has been ma- 
terial improvement. We know a 
great deal more about a great many 
things than ever came within the 
knowledge, or was shadowed forth 


in the wildest visions, of the wisest 


philosophers of Greece. And if we 
cannot say quite as much for the 
arts ornamental,—if the statues re- 
cently erected in our metropolis do 
not excel those of Phidias,—if Mr. 
Frith’s last picture is not immeasur- 
ably superior to the greatest effort 
of Apelles,—and if Mr. Boucicault’s 
‘dramas’ are not, in pointof language 
andconstruction,quite as powerfulas 
the works of Euripides, we can, at 
least, fall back upon our useful in- 
ventions and improvements — our 
electric-telegraph, railway travel- 
ling, gas, kerosine oil, constitutional 
government, parish unions, and di- 
vorce courts, and point, triumph- 
antly, to those irrefragable evidences 
of the progress we have made. In 
geography above all have we ad- 
vanced. Whereas to the educated 
Grecian of the palmiest days of 
Greece, the world was a flat surface, 
over the edge of which (if you could 
find it) you might enjoy the luxury 
of taking a header into space, we 


know that the planet we inhabit 
is a sphere slightly flattened as an 
orange (vide Elementary Geogra- 
phies) at the poles. Further, we 
know of the existence of vast conti- 
nents and small islands, wide oceans 
and land-locked seas, which were 
wholly excluded from the Atlases 
of the ancients. We believe that 
we have discovered the sources of 
the Nile (though what we are to 
do with the sources when we find 
them is not yet made clear to the 
majority of us). Dr. Livingstone, 
if he ever returns (and we earnestly 
pray that he may) will, in his ac- 
count of his present expedition, add 
considerably to our knowledgeabout 
Central Africa; and, if we have 
not yet discovered the North-west 
Passage, we hope some day to find 
out that route which is to be so 
eminently useful when we know it, 
but which hitherto has only resulted 
in the expenditure of much money, 
and, what is more to be regretted, 
the expenditure of the valuable 
lives of some of our hardy Arctic 
explorers. Yes, we know a great 
deal more about the geography of 
this planet than was ever known 
before; but about India (the 
brightest jewel, &c.) there are yet 
many of us, even in civilised and 
highly cultured England, who are 
little less ignorant than were the 
Grecians of that early period when 
Alexander met Porus on the plains 
of the Punjab, and when, there 
is reason to think, the hardy 
veterans of Macedon carved their 
way from the north-west frontier 
nearly to the site whereon now 
stands Calcutta. In spite of weekly 
mails, telegraphic communication, 
and the enormous interestthat India 
should have for England, the ma- 
jority of us know as little about 
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that vast land as we do about the 
interior economy of the moon. We 
have a vague idea that it is rather 
a large place, rather a hot place, 
and rather a good place for making 
money in; but beyond a hazy con- 
ception of its area, temperature, 
and commercial importance, we do 
not go. Excepting some of those 
who have been in India—the few 
who have crammed for the civil 
service of that country—and the 
small number who have given ex- 
ceptional interest to the subject, 
how many are there who could, in 
any sort, describe the territorial 
divisions of India, or detail the 
languages and dialects of the many 
peoples between Peshawur and Cape 
Comorin? And the number of 
those to whom the habits and cus- 
toms of the Indian and Anglo- 
Indian are known is yet smaller. 
The B.P. is satisfied that the lascar; 
who is to be met sweeping a cross- 
ing, or selling matches in our 


streets, is the prototype equally of 
the powerful and manly Punjabee 


and the effeminate inhabitant of 


Bengal; and the Anglo-Indian is 
generally believed to be a luxurious 
idler, whose life is spent in hookah- 
smoking, servant-scolding, tiffin- 
eating, sangaree-drinking, and the 
collection of those lacs of rupees 
which Providence (kinder to the 
Anglo-Indian than to others) pours 
upon him without any effort made 
on his part to secure them. 

Had the Indian Empire, with its 
untold commercial wealth, its im- 
mense area, and its two hundred 
millions or so of population, come 
to us by one great coup de main, 
the general interest about so valu- 
able an addition to our possessions 
could not but have been excited ; 
but this was not the mode by which 
the British flag was raised over the 
kingdoms once ruled by Mogul, 
Rajah, and Nuwaub. From genera- 
tion to generation, almost continu- 
ously, from the time of Elizabeth 
down to the year of grace 1855, 
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our Indian Empire has grown, by 
a steady process of uccretion. A 
province annexed here—a kingdom 
conquered there. Now some new 
acquisition gained by diplomacy— 
and anon some further acquirement 
won by treaty—a splendid empire 
has grown, marvellously as did the 
giant beanstalk, out of a small 
patch of land granted to a company 
of merchants: and that empire we 
now call British India. On but few 
occasions has there been a check to 
our progress or anxiety as to our 
supremacy in the East. When 
Labourdonnais and Dupleix succes- 
sively threatened to oust us from 
Madras: when Suraj-oo-dowla, the 
Nuwaub Nazim of Bengal, seized 
our stronghold, Fort-William, in 
Bengal, and drove to their ships in 
the Hooghly those who were fortu- 
nate enough to escape ; and, in our 
own day, when a pampered native 
army attempted to strike down that 
flag under which it had heretofore 
fought and bled, England has had 
cause to tremble. But the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle undid the evil 
Labourdonnais haddoneus. Clive, 
the civilian soldier, carried our arms 
triumphantly over the fields where 
the French and Suraj-oo-dowla dis- 
puted empire with us; and Clyde, 
Havelock, Outram, Rose and Napier 
brought England through the ter- 
rible crisis of 1857-8. The danger 
on these occasions, rudely as it may 
have menaced us, was afar off even 
when it was greatest. Moreover, 

except in 1857-8, it was overcome 
without any serious call upon Eng- 
land’s strength and resources; and 
it is not wholly unnatural that a 
danger, barely recognised while in 
existence, should not be long borne 
in mind when it had ceased to be 
of any immediate importance. The 
great majority of the British public 
have grown up in the belief that 
India belongs to us: that we intend 
to keep it, and that it is a good 
country to have because we get from 
it tea, sugar, hides, cashmere shawls, 
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&c., and export to it piece-goods, 
grey shirtings, and a large number 
of promising younger sons who 
could not be otherwise provided for ; 
and there’s an end of the matter. 
Whether in the House of Commons 
or in ordinary society, the subject 
of India is one which, few being suffi- 
ciently conversant with it, is to the 
mass uninteresting to the verge of 
boredom. But there are signs that 
this state of things is not always to 
continue. Within no very long 
period there have appeared works 
upon Indian Administration and 
social life which have done much to 
awaken the interest of the public. 
Notable among these are Major 
Chesney’s very able volume, and 
the series of papers by a ‘ Competi- 
tion Walla; but the subject can 
hardly be said to have been ex- 
hausted, and we will therefore en- 
deavour to show, ina popular shape, 
what India is. 

It is a further inducement to us 
to take up this subject that our 
papers may be useful to those 
able novelists who, being in no way 
restricted from describing a place 
by the fact that they have never 
seen it, sometimes select India as 
the mise en scéne of their tales. 
There is, necessarily, a limit to the 
usefulness of an author’s inner 
consciousness for the purpose of ob- 
jective writing. It is not even 
always certain that a slight know- 
ledge of the elementary geography 
of India, and such few facts as re- 
late to the colour of the people and 
the degrees of temperature which 
prevail in that sunny land, will 
carry an imaginative writer through 
half a dozen chapters upon Indian 
life successfully. A vague idea that 
the country to be depicted is some- 
where in or near the tropics may 
guarantee the introduction into the 
landscape of feathery palms, tawny 
peasants, and monkeys; but this is 
not quite enough. Par exemple 
we may select a piece of descriptive 
writing which lately appeared in a 
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popular magazine, and which, in a 
well-rounded period, gave to Agra 
PATHLESS MOUNTAINS. Now, to talk 
of Agra’s pathless mountains is just 
as much in keeping with truth as it 
would be to speak of Hampstead’s 
boundless seas. It is true that there 
are no paths to the mountains at 
Agra; but, then, there are no 
mountains upon which by any 
amount of human ingenuity paths 
could be made. There are no 
mountains at Agra, unless that 
‘dream in marble ’—the Taj Mehal 
—is to be considered one (that 
having paths, by the way), and 
the Bedouin of the desert would find 
his good Arab steed founder under 
him if he attempted, riding forth 
from Agra, to reach the nearest hills 
in anything like one day’s journey. 
It may appear to be breaking a 
butterfly on a wheel to make so 
much of this trifling slip, but we 
cite it as an example of many errors 
equally or more glaring, and we 
treat it somewhat ruthlessly because 
it comes from a talented writer, 
who ordinarily devotes much atten- 
tion to correctness of detail. 


CHAPTER II. 
GENERAL VIEW OF 
SOUTHERN 


NORTHERN AND 
INDIA. 


It is not an uncommon thing 
for the friends of Brown just pro- 
ceeding to India, to say to him, 
‘Oh! Robinson is out there, mind 
you remember us to him when you 


meet him.’ Now Jones may be 
bound for Hydrabad, while Robin- 
son is stationed at Peshawur, the 
chances of their ever meeting being 
as remote as if one were in central 
Asia, and the other in the Saltlake 
city. But the common acquaintances 
of the two exiles fail to recognise 
this fact. To them India is India, 
just as London is London; and, as 
there is a smaller European society 
in the former than that to be found 
in the little village, they conclude 
that any two members of it must, 
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as a matter of course, come into 
contact. Justas they fail to appre- 
ciate the extent of India, many 
also overlook the variations which 
distinguish the climate, natural 
features, and people of that country. 
To give to Northern India the moist 
warmth, the forests of palms, and 
the rank vegetation of the South is 
as inconsistent with truth as would 
be the introduction in a description 
of Siberia of the sunny sky, the 
vineyards and the clumps of olives 
found in Southern Italy, and yet 
there are many who entertain one 
stereotyped idea of an Indian scene, 
be it overshadowed by the moun- 
tains of Afghanistan or scented by 
the spice-ladened zephyrs from 
Ceylon. 

Undoubtedly heat is a universal 
feature of the climate of the plains 
of India, but then it differs in degree 
and duration to a very great extent. 
In the south there is an equable 
temperature which is never suffi- 
ciently cool, though never unbear- 
ably hot. Here the seasons can 
hardly be divided into the three— 
cold weather, hot weather, and 
rains—which further north are the 
equivalents (if three can be the 
equivalents of four) of our English 
winter, spring, summer, and 
autumn ; for there is no cold wea- 
ther, and in many parts rain falls 
so frequently that it is not easy to 
set aside any particular period as 
peculiarly devoted to wet. The 
enjoyment of a perpetual summer, 
and a very hot one, tempered for 
those near the coast by an occasional 
cool breeze off the sea, cannot be 
ecstatic. People have been known 
to get tired of the months of con- 
tinuous day or night which may be 
spent in the neighbourhood of the 
North Pole. There are those who 
are not sufficiently long-suffering to 
bear with perfect equanimity the 
protraction over two or three days 
of a London November night. 
And it cannot be expected that the 
Anglo-Indian of the south should 
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always survey with feelings of un. 
mixed pleasure a thermometer that 
invariably registers the temperature 
at about go°, or a wet bulb that 
proves the air he breathes to be 
charged with 995 of moisture. It 
is true that he has advantages to 
compensate in some measure for 
what he suffers. He can wear in 
January the garments that he 
covered himself with in June, and 
he can economise space in his house 
by omitting fire-places in the build- 
ing plan. But these are not of a 
very solid character, and barely 
atone for the evil effect of the 
climate upon his conversation. 

It is a Briton’s birth-right to 
talk about the weather. To bashful 
men who have nothing else in their 
conversational budget to draw upon 
the weather is, as it were, a life buoy 
clinging to which they are saved 
from sinking into the depths ot 
utter silence. But one cannot get 
much out of this topic when the 
weather is marked by the very 
slightest variations. It is a dreary 
truism to say that to-day is hot, 
when in this respect to-day does 
not differ from the 364 that have 
preceded it, and when it may be 
safely predicated that the 364 days 
to come will so far be very much 
the same; and the Anglo-Indian 
down south who can make any- 
thing out of this branch of small 
talk must have an inventive genius 
which renders him independent 
of it. 

In Northern India the variations 
of temperature and the changes of 
seasons are more forcibly marked. 
In the Punjaub the cold weather 
lasts from about the middle of Sep- 
tember to the end of April. For 
some months of this season,although 
one is still reminded tliat there is a 
sun overhead, the mercury stands 
at 40° to 70° in the day, and not 
unfrequently falls below the freezing 
point during the night. Woollen 
clothes, broad-cloth, and overcoats 
are worn; the British soldier is 
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paraded in sheep-skin wrappers ; 
the native huddles himself in his 
rezai (a sort of coverlet which with 
its padding of cotton and external 
coating of dirt is an armour of 
proof against the cold air), and the 
Anglo-Indian sits over a good wood 
fre, and drinks hot brandy-and- 
water without distressing himself. 
May is uncomfortably warm. But 
from June until the rains set in the 
Punjaubee lives in an atmosphere of 
which the Englishman of England 
can have no fitting conception un- 
less he spends a day or two in a 
baker’s oven, or a July evening in 
the saloon of the Alhambra. The 
country around is parched and 
barren as the Sahara; not a-blade 
of grass is to be seen throughout 
the land, save the few patches 
which, as croquet grounds or gar- 
dens, have some degree of verdure 
retained in them by constant irriga- 
tion. The sun above seems to be a 
ball of fire, a haze of hot gas rises 
from the earth, and from the west 
blows a scorching wind, the 
sirocco of that cuisine de diable the 
Daodpore desert, which comes upon 
every object, animate and inanimate, 
with all the effect of the blast of a 
furnace. Without artificial appli- 
ances for cooling a house, the tem- 
perature indoors at this time runs 
up to about 110°, and there is little 
difference in the range of the ther- 
mometer day or night. What it is 
out of doors few Europeans care 
to ascertain by actual experience. 
Tiger-shooting or inevitable exigen- 
cies of business may impel the 
Anglo-Indian to brave the open-air 
heat, and he is in either case satis- 
fied that the glass indicates a tem- 
perature somewhat below the boil- 
ing point. But, asa rule, he spends 
the day in the shade of his roof; 
and the social duties of cultivating 
his acquaintances, leaving * limp 
parallelograms at their houses, or 
meeting them at the band-stand, as 
well as the personal duty of taking 
exercise, are performed either in the 
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morning before the sun has attained 
its full force, or in the evening 
when that bright luminary has 
completed the heating operations of 
the day. As an agreeable change 
the Punjaubee is now and then 
visited by a ‘dust storm.’ This 
meteorological phenomenon con- 
sists of about 6 parts hot wind and 
4 hot sand; it bears a strong re- 
semblance, as to density and colour, 
to a London fog, and it possesses 
the pleasant peculiarity of finding 
its way through doors and windows 
into every domicile. During one 
of these storms the darkness of 
Egypt is upon the land; after it, 
dust thicker than the dust of ages 
is upon the furniture, and when its 
force is expended it is something to 
be thankful for if the thatched roof 
of a bungalow is upon the walls to 
which it of right belongs, instead 
of being deposited in some distant 
field. It is to be said in favour of 
a dust storm that it ‘cools the air 
for some little time ; but, then, the 
man who finds himself, roofless, 
sitting in a cloud of dust which 
profanes the Lares and Penates so 
dear to him is not exactly in a posi- 
tion to thoroughly enjoy a fall of 
5° in the temperature. As to the 
‘hot wind’ it must not be supposed 
that this is the worst feature of the 
Punjaub summer—on the contrary, 
those who can use kuskus tatties 
successfully find in the scorchingly 
dry wind, from the west, a very 
good friend. A kuskus tattie is a 
screen made with the roots of a 
peculiarsortof grass; this is placed in 
a doorway with a western frontage, 
and is always kept wet. The layers 
of grass are so arranged that the 
air passes through them freely, and 
the air in its passage through this 
damp medium is cooled to a very 
great extent. So far as possible all 
other ingresses for air are closed, 
and a room in which this artificial 
expedient fully operates can be kept 
at as low a temperature as 75°. 
When the ‘hot wind’ is not blow- 
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ing, ic. when the wind is not 
westerly, for every wind is hot, 
the Anglo-Indian in the Punjaub 
uses the thermantidote. Air is 
artificially created by a wheel and 
cooled by a small screen which 
admits it into the wheel box, but 
even when the native who turns the 
wheel is not asleep (and he very 
frequently is), this machine is but 
a poor substitute for the tattie. 

The rainy season in the Punjaub 
lasts from early in July to early in 
September, andis endurable enough. 
It is much cooler during this period 
in the north than in the south, and 
the rainfall is more speedily dis- 

osed off by absorption or drainage. 

Besides these variations of cli- 
mate north and south, there are 
others to be found between west 
and east. These are more remark- 


able in Upper India than they are 
lower down, and amount to this, that 
the further west the situation may 
be the more it is exposed to the 
influence of the hot wind. 

Taking the three provinces, the 


Punjaub, Bengal, and Madras, we 
may epitomise the seasons in tabular 
form as opposite. 

There are, of course, gradations 
of temperature and climate through- 
out the country, and the above 
synopsis only professes to give 
a general view of these as they are 
found in the greater part of the 
three provinces referred to. In the 
Punjaub, the cold weather of Pe- 
shawur lasts longer and is more 
severe than that of Delhi, while the 
hot weather is shorter and hotter. 
At Dehra Ismael Khan, and the 
four other military stations on the 
western frontier of the Punjaub, it 
is said by the people that they have 
only a thin piece of paper between 
them and Avernus; and the rainy 
season might, for this part of India, 
be very well omitted from consider- 
ation, so seldom does a fall of rain 
visit it. The climate of the upper 
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part of the North-west Provinces is 
much like that of Delhi; south. 
wards it merges into that of Ben- 
gal. And similarly the climate of 
Bengal merges into that of Madras 
as we proceed south of the 22nd de- 
gree of latitude. 

With such variations of climate 
as we have described, and under 
such different conditions geographi- 
cally considered, it necessarily fol- 
lows that Northern and Southern 
India vary very materially in their 
natural features. The description 
of Eastern scenery given in Lalla 
Rookh, though it does give some 
idea of Cashmere, is altogether in- 
applicable to any part of British 
India. A painting which rendered 
accurately a landscape in Madras 
or the Deccan, would no more 
portray a scene in the Punjaub, 
than it would a rustic ‘bit’ of 
Dartmoor. And those who create 
an ideal of India out of the glowing 
word-painting of poets, or the ex- 
aggerated imagery of the Arabian 
Nights, are very far from knowing 
the country as it is. India is by 
no means the ‘land of the cypress 
and myrtle’ that many suppose. 
The Anglo-Indian does not ordi- 
narily find himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of a lovely glade, ‘ where 
the Etrurian shades high over- 
arched embower,’ and pour down 
richly scented blossoms upon his 
sola topee'; where ripe grapes and 
other inviting and luscious fruit 
hang within easy reach; where 
the bul-bul murmurs his song to 
the rose ; where splashing fountains 
with their sweet monotony lull the 
tired wayfarer; and where (last 
though not least) the lovely village 
maidens, with their gazelle eyes 
timidly cast down, trip past him 
quickly yet gracefully to the music 
of their ringing anklets. As a 
rule, the scene is more prosaic and 
far less agreeable. The only scents 
he is likely to become acquainted 


1 The pith hat worn by Anglo-Indians. 
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Provinces Seasons Duration of 


weather | mencesin rarely rises above 70°. Fires almost indispen- 
September sable ; three blankets necessary at night; tub in 
and ends the morning unpleasantly cold; open-air life de- 
in April lightful all day. Climate dry, cold, and bracing. 
Fall of rain a rare occurrence. 
Hot Com- Thermometer goes up anywhere, and stays there. 
Punjaub4 | weather | mences Tatties, thermantidotes and punkahs save the 
May and Anglo-Indian from perishing. A sheet is too much 
ends July. covering by night, and shirt-sleeves are more than 
enough by day. Tub necessary three times a day. 
Open-air life simply death. Fall of rain highly 
improbable. Hail-storm probable, Dust-storms of 
frequent occurrence. 
Commence] Rain-fall moderate, Air often cool, and only occa- 
July and sionally muggy. Punkahs not always required. 
end Sep- Out-door life practicable, and a suit of thin flannel 
tember. bearable. 
Cold Com- Thermometer goes down to 50° in the night, and 
weather | mences in rises to 80° in the day. Fires a possibility; one 
November} blanket sufficient; open-air life pleasant. Cli- 
and ends mate, as arule, cool and not very damp. Punkahs 
late in only used exceptionally. Rain occasionally ; little 
February. hail; no dust-storms. 
Hot Com- Thermometer ranges between 80° and 100°. Tutties 
weather | mencesin and thermantidotes no use, because there are no 
March hot winds. Punkahs go night and day without 
and ends ceasing (except when the punkah-puller falls asleep 
in June. and drops the rope). Out-door life and exercise 
possible to those who can afford to lose a stone 
a-day by perspiration. Raina frequent occurrence. 
Climate hot and often damp. 
Commence] Thermometer conducts itself much as it did in the 
in June hot weather. St. Swithin’s day is realised during 
and endin the greater portion of these months. The country 
October. is for the most part flooded, and all the frogs of 
Egypt appear to have dropped upon India. Mush- 
rooms grow on one’s boots, and fungi sprout from 
one’s dress-coat. It is an impossibility to put on 
a dry shirt, or to live without a punkah imme- 
diately over one’s head. Snakes, scorpions, and 
centipedes enjoy this season, and emerging from 
their homes in holes and corners, find comfortable 
lodgings under the cushions of the ottoman or the 
pillows of the bed. 
Cold Does not | Nil. 
weather | commence | 
at any 
time. 
Hot Com- Rain being an ordinary occurrence all the year 
weather | mence round, it is unnecessary to distinguish the hot 
Rains January t weather from the rains. The same remarks apply 
and end to both seasons. The climate for the twelve 
Dec. 31. months is very much what we have described that 
of Bengal in the rains, only that in the neighbour- 
hood of the coast the favourable influence of the 
sea is experienced. 


| Cold Com- Thermometer goes down below freezing-point, and 
| 
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with are those which emanate from 
a stagnant pool, or something 
worse ; white ants are just as likely 
to fall upon his hat as perfumed 
blossoms; the fruit he sees would 
hardly tempt him if he had not to 
purchase it, which he must if he 
wants it; the bul-bul, he has long 
since discovered, never warbles, and 
is only patronised by the natives 
because, like the quail, he will fight ; 
the fountain is non-existent; and 
the village beauties are represented 
by two old women who are ex- 
changing compliments of a ques- 
tionable character, and evincing 
their mutual affection by taking 
each from the other what few locks 
of hair time had left upon their 
ancient heads. 

Instead of inviting our reader to 
take a walk with us down Fleet 
Street, we will suggest that he or 
she accompany us (in the spirit) in 
a ride through one or two scenes 
of India. Hey! Presto! Pass! we 
are in lower Bengal or elsewhere in 
the plains of the sunny south. We 
have, perhaps, spent a restless 
night; a few mosquitoes have got 
under the mosquito curtains and 
broken our slumbers by their occa- 
sional bites and incessant trumpet- 
ing ; or a couple of lively rats have 
‘made of our recumbent form the 
ball-room floor upon which to per- 
form a rapid galop; or a part of 
the house has been blown down by 
a gale. But it is morning, and if 
we wish to avoid the heat of the 
day, we must be up and off. We 
get up and start. The country 
through which we pass is flat to 
the last degree, if not ‘stale and 
unprofitable.’ In every direction 
the eye seeks in vain for a rise or 
fall; there is not an undulation to 
be found equal to that in Regent 
Street. The country is green, often 
thickly wooded, and sometimes 
marked by rank vegetation, sugges- 
tive of all the ills that are the lega- 
cies of malaria. Now and again we 
come upon a picturesque bit : a vil- 
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lage shrine shaded by a grand old 


banyan tree or tamarind ; or a pool 
covered with water-lilies and over- 
hung by bamboos, but, as a rule, 
the elements of the picturesque are 
wanting. There are no hedgerows 
with their wealth of wild flowers 
to enliven the landscape. Field is 
divided from field by a low wall of 
earth from 6 inches to 2 feet high 
(some of these small embankments 
being used as footpaths from village 
to village), or a boundary is more 
clearly distinguished by a ditch and 
bank ornamented by some species 
of cactus, prickly-pear, or the like. 
Over a broad expanse of cultivated 
land or grass-waste we look with- 
out seeing any object to break the 
monotony of the scene. There are 
no weeds even to contrast with the 
standing crops. Over a sea of rice, 
or (if the rice be cut) over a wide 
area of thin stubble, we see in the 
distance and all around us an hori- 
zon filled in with dense masses of 
mango trees, palms of many sorts, 
tamarinds, banyans, peepuls, and 
bamboos. It is a proverbial saying 
of the Bengalee that every man 
should beget a son, plant a tree, 
and dig a tank, and this apothegm 
is freely acted upon throughout the 
south. As we ride on we pass 
many tanks; some are small and 
shallow excavations, only calculated 
to last a short time as receptacles 
for water in any quantity; others 
are of a more permanent character, 
and a few of an ambitious descrip- 
tion have ghats (or flights of steps) 
for the convenience of bathers and 
water-carriers. Pausing at one of 
these larger tanks, we see men and 
women bathing together on the 
steps of the ghat and discussing the 
scandal of the neighbourhood, or 
their monetary concerns at the 
same time. A Brahmin is going 
through his morning’s orisons, re- 
peating the name of some deity 
two hundred and _ twenty-three 
times, or some such useful form of 
prayer, as he counts his beads or 
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thumbs his Brahminical thread, and 
occasionally dipping his bead in 
the water ; and one or two mothers 
are evincing the unselfishness of 
their maternal love by washing 
their begrimed offspring in that 
particular part of the tank which is 
resorted to for drinking purposes. 
On the platform above the steps, 
and in the shade of a wide-spread- 
ing tree, a barber is shaving the 
head of a Hindoo, and a vendor of 
dirty, greasy, and generally objec- 
tionable sweetmeats, is driving a 
brisk trade with a knot of loungers 
who alternate the consumption of 
confectionery with the tranquil en- 
joyment of the hubble-bubble. 

But let us proceed upon our 
road—our road, by the way, is 
principally occupied by two deep 
ruts cut in it by native carts, all of 
which make it a point to pursue 
one beaten (or rather cut up) track. 
These ruts vary in depth from 6 
to 8 inches, and, as there is not 
sufficient space outside them, no 
wheeled conveyance can be driven 
on our road unless its gauge be 
exactly that of the native vehicles. 
We come upon a native cart in our 
way, and find it to be a framework 
of bamboo upon a clumsy wooden 
axle, and equally clumsy wheels. 
It is yoked upon the necks of two 
oxen, and the driver sits upon the 
bamboo pole at a convenient dis- 
tance from the tails of his cattle, 
a twist of these tails being now and 
again administered as an encourage- 
ment to their wearers to proceed. 

Leaving this cart we ride into a 
village of some pretensions as to size. 
The houses are mostly built of mud 
and thatched with grass (a few, such 
as the houses of a well-to-do money- 
lender or zemindar, may be humble 
structures of brick), and, save in the 
roadways between them, imbedded 
in jungle. We might call this 
jungle the luxuriant growth of 
vegetation, and make poetical capi- 
tal out of it thereby, but the term 
rank jungle better describes that 
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mass of foliage and underwood 
which shuts out all pure air and 
disseminates noxious gases fertile 
in disease. Up to the very walls. 
there is a wilderness of trees,, 
shrubs, creepers, weeds, and grass, 
the home of the cobra, and the 
manufactory of miasma. Even the: 
roof is not free, for trailed upon it 
are creepers of the pumpkin tribe, 
or some sort of esculent. Here and 
there about the village are stagnant 
pools covered with duck-weed, and 
highly suggestive of cholera and 
other epidemics. And nowhere 
(unless a sanitary commissioner 
may have enforced it) is there any 
show of drainage, sewerage, or other 
measures for the preservation of 
health. The native of the south is 
quite contented that things should 
be so. They were so in the time: 
of his father and grandfather, and 
why should he wish to have them 
otherwise; so he does not have 
them otherwise if he can help it, 
but goes on breathing the poison 
that killed his father and grand- 
father with the most perfect com- 
placency. Another generation is 
rising about him and being taught 
the same philosophy. The children 
of the village, who being brought 
naked into the world continue in 
that state of undress for some 
years, paddle about in the fetid 
pools and disport themselves in the 
jungle with happy infantile disre- 
gard of snakes and malaria. Some- 
times the too close contact with an 
angry cobra removes one of these 
cherubs from the bosom of his 
family. Sometimes half a dozen 
scions of Hindoo houses are swept 
off by a visitation of cholera. But,. 
though the bereaved parents may 
sincerely grieve for their lost ones,. 
they fail to see in their affliction. 
any warning for their future guid- 
ance. 

Like every other health measure, 
ventilation is entirely lost sight of 
in these villages. In many instances 
the houses are packed so close: that 
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you can step across the street from 
roof to roof, the roadway between 
being only sufficiently wide to 
answer its main purpose as a recep- 
tacle for filth. The walls are dis- 
tinguished by very few windows, 
and these very small ones, for win- 
dows afford facilities of flirting to 
the frisky Indian matrons, and the 
Indian husband thinks it the most 
efficacious plan of keeping his better 
half faithful to shut her up in semi- 
darkness, wherein she can hardly 
see, and in an atmosphere which 
makes breathing extremely diffi- 
cult. Further to add to the de- 
lights of this domestic interior, the 
houses or huts are generally con- 
structed without chimneys, and so 
much of the dense smoke from the 
wood fires burnt inside as cannot 
make its escape through the crevi- 
ces in the thatch, the small win- 
dows, and the one doorway, settles 
as a rich black deposit upon every- 
thing and everywhere in the house, 
or is taken into the lungs of the 
inhabitants. 

We have said that our village is 
a large one, and being so, we are not 
surprised to find a bazaar (market) 
in it. Oh! ye shades who watch over 
the bazaar of Soho, and the markets 
of Billingsgate, Newgate, and Co- 
vent Garden, what would you say 
to the emporium we are now about 
to enter ? Oh! Rimmel, what would 
you think of the perfume that sur- 
rounds this Eastern mart? On 
either side of the roadway is a row 
of open-fronted huts, and the goods 
for sale are exposed either in these 
open fronts, or under the shelter of 
a rough thatch, outside. Here is a 
grain merchant’s shop, with its 
heaps of rice, Indian corn, and 
pulses. Then comes a dealer in 
spices, &c., with nutmegs, beetul, 
tobacco, coloured powders for the 
Hindoo to besmear himself or her- 
self with, assafoetida and other rich 
spices. The odour of assafoetida is 
agreeably diversified by that ema- 
nating from a fish-stall next door, 
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where are offered to the public 
several varieties of the finny tribe 
that have been out of their native 
element a day or two more than was 
good for them. Then we have a 
shop where sweetmeats are sold. 
The tempting wares here exposed 
consist of various combinations of 
sugar, ghoor (raw sugar with the 
molasses in it), curds, and ghee (cla- 
rified butter), and very greasy and 
uninviting they appear to the un- 
initiated. Here also are baskets 
of parched rice steeped in ghoor, 
parched Indian corn, and unhusked 
rice prepared like groats, the which 
are freely eaten by the natives at 
any time when they cannot procure 
a meal of boiled rice. This con- 
fectionery shop, though it tempt 
not us, is not without its attractions 
to the native multitude, and has 
irresistible charms for the wasps 
and hornets. The Gunter who pre- 
sides over it sits in a cloud of these 
pleasant insects. ‘The bees swarm 
round his mellifluous mouth:’ and 
every sweet, like every rose, has a 
sting in it, Flies divide empire 
with wasps and hornets, but then 
they are to be found everywhere. 
Covent Garden is only represented 
in our bazaar by a few hawkers of 
pumpkins, country beans, radishes 
(as big as carrots and as hot as 
mustard), spinach, mangoes, plan- 
tains, jack-fruit, custard apples, and, 
perhaps, ‘pine-apples. But be it not 
supposed that the fruit for sale is 
such as would commend itself to 
English taste. The mango is a 
fibrous abomination which, if you 
venture to eat it,leaves in your teeth 
the material for making several 
yards of twine, and on your palate 
a combination of the essences of 
carrot, geranium, and turpentine. 
The plantain is dry and insipid ; the 
jack repels you by its scent alone; 
the custard-apple is only passable; 
and the pine-apple is altogether in- 
nocent of the rich flavour of its 
hothouse congener. Newgate market 
is only represented in our bazaar if 
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there be a sufficient Mohammedan 
population to maintain a butcher’s 
shop. The Hindoos, excepting those 
of the lowest castes, eat only the 
flesh of the goat; some eat no flesh 
of any kind, and few eat it habi- 
tually. Their wants in this direc- 
tion are supplied by home produce, 
or they buy a kid and kill it for 
themselves. If there be a butcher’s 
shop in the bazaar it is mainly sup- 
ported by Mohammedans, and its 
contents are mostly rudely hacked 
joints and scraps of the goat. 

For the other requirements of the 
native, besides those of an edible 
character, there are several shops. 
There is a cloth merchant’s, where 
are gaudy chintzes, American long- 
cloth, English cloth, and muslins ; 
a brazier’s, where are the brass and 
copper utensils for cooking and 
drinking; a shop where are sold 
the snakes and general apparatus 
of the hookah; a tailor’s, whereat 
may be obtained skull caps, turbans, 
and the short tight-fitting jacket 


worn in very full dress; and a jew- 
eller’s, where armlets, anklets, and 
bracelets made of lac, shell, or the 
baser metals, may be had for a 


very moderate consideration. Fi- 
nally, there are shops for the sale 
of tobacco and the intoxicating 
drugs eatenand smoked by the great 
majority of the people; and hovels 
where is sold the country liquor 
indulged in by the lower orders 
openly, and by many of the upper 
classes surreptitiously. The grog 
shop frequently affords a very 
pleasant example of the manners 
and customs of the Hindoo, for as 
those who resort to it drink their 
liquor on the premises, and with 
only the one idea of getting as in- 
toxicated as possible, it is not un- 
commonly surrounded by a small 
crowd of drunk and incapable cus- 
tomers. 

The wasps and hornets are not 
the only living creatures that 
levy toll upon the bazaar shops; 
crows hop about from stall to stall, 
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and lose no opportunity of appro- 
priating something eatable. Now 
and then a Bhramnee bull (a more 
than ordinarily sacred animal, which 
is branded in its calf-hood with the 
mark of Hindooism and turned 
loose upon society for the rest of 
its days) stalks majestically into 
the stores of the grain merchant ; 
and sometimes a monkey (or, may 
be, a troop of these active quadru- 
maneds) drops from the roof upon 
the road below and seizes any- 
thing that takes his fancy. The 
shopkeeper resigns himself to the 
infliction of these visitants with all 
composure. The Bhramnee bull 
and monkeys are inevitable nui- 
sances of a sacred character that he 
cannot kill and must therefore en- 
dure. The crows are far too astute, 
not to say too useful, in their per- 
formances as scavengers, to be dealt 
with capitally. And to interfere 
with the wasps and hornets would 
involve the necessity of being stung 
severely. 

If it be the market-day and hour 
when we ride through the bazaar, 
it will be with no little difficulty 
that our horses cleave the mass of 
men, women, and children that 
throng the road. Buyers, sellers, 
idlers, and beggars have all their 
senses devoted to the business that 
brings them there; and the idea 
that they are stopping the thorough- 
fare only comes home to them when 
a horse’s head is in the small of 
their back, or a rough-shod hoof is 
upon their toes. The clamour is 
incessant. Nearly everybody is or 
seems to be particularly angry; 
everybody is talking about pice, or 
squabbling over a pecuniary dif- 
ference of something like half a 
farthing; and yet every body is 
enjoying himself or herself tho- 
roughly, according to the popularly 
received notion of enjoyment. There 
is not much of the picturesque to 
be seen in this crowd, although so 
much is said of the Hindoo maiden 
and her gracefully flowing robes. 
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The men, for the most part, have a 
piece of cloth wrapped round their 
heads as a turban, and round their 
waistsanother cloth, which descends 
to the knee. Many men have even 
lesscovering than this ; some few who 
have more wear a small tight jacket, 
or have a chudder (a sort of toga) 
wrapped round them and cast over 
the shoulder. The women wear one 
large sheet (the saree) which par- 
tially envelopes them from the neck 
to the calf of the leg, but not so 
sufficiently that all the body between 
these points is properly covered. 
The colour of the clothes worn by 
both sexes was originally white, 
but now varies according to the 
ideas of cleanliness entertained by 
the wearers. 

Beyond the village we come to a 
jheel, or large lake. This sheet of 
water may be partly fed by some 
neighbouring river, or may depend 
for its supply upon springs and the 
drainage of the country around. It 
extends for miles in length, and is 
from half a mile to a mile in width. 


Here and there upon its bosom may 
be seen a fisherman in his small boat, 
or perhaps in a dug-out, a rude canoe 
made by hollowing out the trunk of 


one of the palms. In many parts 
there are thick weeds and long grass, 
which give cover to the thousands 
of wild-fowl that visit India in the 
eold weather months; and dotted 
about the edge are herds of cattle, 
undersized like the people, engaged 
in cropping the rank pasture of the 
swamp. 

Lakes such as that we now look 
upon are common enough in the 
south. They never fail in their 
supply of water, as do those of the 
north ; and in the wet season they 
are, in some parts, not to be dis- 
tinguished from the country around. 
In Bengal when the land is inun- 
dated, it is sometimes possible to 
take a boat for miles straight across 
country, over what was once culti- 
vation, garden or grazing land, and 
through the villages. When the 
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floods are very severe, the people in 
the neighbourhood of the rivers 
may be seen sitting on the roofs of 
their houses helplessly surveying 
the waters that have taken posses- 
sion of the interior. Occasionally 
the embankment of some river sub- 
ject to rapid rises, such as the Dam. 
oodah, gives way, and the waters 
pour over the land for miles ; or, if 
in the vicinity of the sea, a tidal 
wave lays waste the country, and 
fills the tanks with brackish water 
unfit for drinking purposes. To 
the native this is all very unpleasant 
and often very disastrous, but then 
it is kismat, and that ought to 
satisfy him. It is far from satis. 
factory to have his crops, his house, 
his cattle, and, perhaps, two or three 
of his children swept away by an 
inundation, but then, he argues, in- 
undations, like epidemics, are sent 
by the Supreme Being, and he must 
take them as they come. It does 
not occur to him that he may adopt 
protective measures against future 
visitations, and he sees the floods of 
one year depart without the most 
remote idea of being better prepared 
for those of the future. 

For the rest of our ridethe country 
is only a repetition of what we have 
seen already. The most striking 
feature throughout is the extent to 
which water exists: in the lakes, 
in the tanks and in the rice fields, 
on the road, anywhere and every- 
where there is water. The most 
agreeable feature is the freshness 
of the verdure. There is green 
grass (further north if there is 
grass at all it is brown or red), and 
there are green trees whatever the 
season for the grass, and, with few 
exceptions, the trees are evergreens. 
But the picturesqueness of the scene 
is marred by its flatness and mono- 
tony, andthe faculty of admiring such 
beauty as may be found is weakened 
by the puggy atmosphere that sur- 
rounds the spectator. Leaving 
the subject of the scene we are 
viewing, let us consider the dramatis 
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persone: who act upon it. We have 
seen the crowd in the bazaar and 
briefly described it. We also meet 
herdsmen and cultivators at their 
work ; many women in gangs going 
to the river to bathe or bring water 
for household purposes; a few men 
pursuing their avocations about the 
villages, or travelling from place to 
place ; and several children engaged 
in the fascinating employment of 
plastering as many inches of dirt 
upon their naked forms as those 
naked forms will carry. We meet 
a Baboo on a small pony (called a 
tattoo) of nine and a half hands. 
The Baboo is stout, and it does not 
befit his dignity to appear on foot, 
also it is no easy matter to him to 
get out of his padded saddle, but 
he mistakes one of us for the magis- 
trate of the district, and tumbles off 
his horse to prostrate himself before 
us. Being undeceived, the Baboo 
is no longer remarkably civil, he 
ceases the prostration business, and 
climbs upon his pony again with an 
injured air, and as much expedition 


as he iscapable of. Wehavewronged 
him, in that we have unintentionally 
obtained from him civility only 
given to those in authority, and he 
goes off mumbling something that 
is neither a blessing upon, nor a 


compliment to, us. We meet a 
marriage procession. A youthful 
couple whose combined ages may 
aggregate thirteen years are carried 
ina palanquin. These are the bride 
and bridegroom,and theyare tricked 
out in all the tawdry finery that the 
means and bad taste of their rela- 
tives could cover them with. They 
are preceded by a band of unmu- 
sical instruments of the drum and 
serpent order, and followed by as 
many friends, horses, and elephants 
as can be brought together. It is a 
great feature to have as many eques- 
trian followers as possible, but the 
marriage which is distinguished by 
many elephants in its procession 
commences under the happiest aus- 
pices. It has nothing to do with 
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the future of the married couple 
that they are tied together, before 
they have reached an age at which 
it is possible to discriminate upon 
any subject more serious than the 
flavour of sweetmeats. The parents 
have got together a goodly array of 
horses, elephants, drums, trumpets, 
&c.: they have spent three years’ 
income upon the marriage cere- 
mony; they have feed Bhramins 
and fed faqueers, and their concern 
with the nuptials ends with the 
epithalamium. A few years hence 
the bridegroom will carry off his 
bride to become the mother of his 
children and the slave of his house- 
hold. He will not care for her half 
as much as for his horse, supposing 
him to possess such an animal, and 
she will give back his regard mea- 
sure for measure. And again a 
few years and they, in their turn, 
will be uniting their sons and 
daughters after a similar fashion 
to the daughters and sons of their 
neighbours. This is very much the 
manner in which native marriages 
are contracted throughout Hindos- 
tan ; exceptions are to be found 
among the Mohammedans, among 
some of the Hindoo castes, and 
among some of the other and 
smaller races, but early marriage 
is the rule, and unhappy results the 
general consequence. Leaving this 
marriage procession, we come across 
a procession by which the majesty 
of the law is vindicated. A police- 
inspector with his myrmidons are 
escorting a dozen prisoners to the 
nearest police post. There has been 
a robbery somewhere, and the 
police-inspector, with that singular 
detective ability which charac- 
terises the Indian constabulary, 
has followed up the wrong track 
and acted upon the wrong infor- 
mation, until all traces of the crime 
and criminals have been completely 
effaced. The corpus delicti is no 
more to be discovered now than 
would be the body of Harold, if we 
went to look for that on the field of 
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Hastings. But it will not do to 
admit that the instruments of jus- 
tice are as blind as justice herself, 
and so the police-inspector has 
seized upon a few of the worst 
characters of the neighbourhood 
and is leading them off, hopeful 
that a few hours’ confinement and, 
possibly, a slight exhibition of rat- 
tan or thumbscrew, may do what 
his detective powers failed to ac- 
complish. 

We see all these specimens of the 
Southern people, and they show us 
that the Indian of the south is in 
complexiondark (varying, however, 
in this respect from what is de- 
scribed as ‘wheaten’ to black), in 
stature small, and in build slight and 
puny. If he is well to do, that is 
to say, if he can afford the luxury 
of indolence, combined with a diet 
in which milk and sugar enter 
largely, he is fat and bloated ; but 
he is in this form more unsightly, 
and no stronger, than the most 
emaciated of his kind. He is a 
thorough coward, though he can 
bear the inevitable with the stoicism 
of the Spartan; he is a fawning 
slave who can be a grinding tyrant ; 
he is avaricious though lavish, cun- 
ning and simple, patient and yet 
easily moved to anger, treacherous 
though often blindly faithful, and 
his life is spent in the blindest trust 
in fatality, and a besotted belief in 
the perfection of things as they are. 
All human creatures are more or 
less psychological curiosities, but 
the Indian of the south is pe- 
culiarly so, and the contradiction of 
character is, perhaps, greater in 
Bengal than elsewhere. Most of 
our readers will remember Macau- 
lay’s description of the cunning of 
the Bengallee, and what Macaulay 
said of this characteristic might also 
be said of his cowardice and other 
peculiarities. No one would dream 
of enlisting a Bengallee into our 
native army—least of all would the 
Bengallee himself dream of such a 
proceeding—yet tell him that he is 
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sentenced to be hanged and his lip 
will not quiver or his hand shake; 
lead him forth to execution, or to 
some painful surgical operation, and 
he will go through the ordeal with 
as much equanimityas though death 
and pain were matters of every day 
experience to him: and sowith much 
more that is contradictory in him. 
That he has his good points un- 
stained by some collateral vice 
must be freely admitted. It must 
be conceded to him that he is ad- 
mirable in his conduct towards his 
family. Sometimes a wife is ill- 
used. Occasionally, a father who 
has contracted the bad habit of 
omitting to die has his departure 
from the world facilitated, and now 
and then an uncle or brother, or 
some such relation, who is in the 
way is put owt of it; but, as a rule, 
the Bengallee (and, for the matter 
of that, the natives generally) is 
excellent from a domestic point of 
view. His roof shelters any parents, 
brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, and 
widowed female relatives, who may 
be dependent upon him; and as 
the re-marriage of widows is not 
permitted by Hindoo law, the sys- 
tem of early marriages throws many 
young widows upon the bounty of 
their kindred, and tries the hospi- 
tality of the Hindoo to the last 
degree. 

Fortunately for the Indian of the 
south, his wants are few. His 
clothes, as we have described them, 
do not cost much—for the first ten 
or twelve years of his life they cost 
nothing. His food consists of two 
—possibly only one—meals of boiled 
rice a day, relieved, occasionally, by 
a vegetable curry, some fish of 
doubtful freshness, or a piece of 
kid’s meat. He can and does sus- 
tain the existence of himself and 
family on something like two shil- 
lings a head per month, and this 
very moderate expenditure includes 
the cost of the tobacco, which in 
the family hubble-bubble is smoked 
by all the household of both sexes, 
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and of every age from three up- 
wards. Under such conditions as 
we have described, is it to be 
wondered at that the Indian of the 
south is a poor weak creature ? 

Let us now take a flight of some 
thousand or fifteen hundred miles, 
and lookat the country of the Rohilla 
or Sikh. We are in quite another 
climate up here, and, if we take our 
ride in the cold weather, there is 
no occasion to start betimes in the 
morning, unless we want to see the 
frost on the ground. When we do 
go forth it is in a country very 
different from that of the south. 
There are wide sheets of cultivation 
here also; but wheatand barley are 
grown instead of rice, and the 
standing crops do not require 
several inches of water to keep 
them alive. The country is dry, 
the grass has lost the short-lived 
verdure of the rainy season, and 
there is none of that wilderness of 
jungle, and only a few of the palms 
found in lower Hindostan. There 
are undulations in the landscape 
here and there. There are large 
lakes too; but these are more 
manageable pieces of water, and do 
not at any time overspread the 
country about, although in dry 
seasons, when they have been scan- 
tily supplied by drainage and 
heavily drawn upon for irrigation, 
they are apt to assume the appear- 
ance of the land in their vicinity. 
Dryness instead of damp is the 
general feature of the north. We 
are in the country where, peculiarly, 
drought is the dread of the land- 
owner and agriculturist. The 
crops may fail from an insufficient 
rain-fall. In late years they have 
frequently so suffered; but the 
farmer rarely sees them injured by 
excessive rain, and, save in the very 
low lands upon the banks of rivers, 
never sees them swept away by 
floods. The rivers vary as to depth 
and width in the different seasons 
very considerably. In the dry 
season the Ganges, Jumna, Indus, 
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and other rivers of the north, flow 
clear and smooth in small channels 
between wide beds of sand. In the 
rains they spread over the sand up 
tothe banks beyond,and pour down, 
boiling, turbulent, and muddy, with 
all the force of a mill-sluice; but 
they do not rise above the level of 
the surrounding country, and the 
Hindoo who bathes in the sacred 
waters of Gunga Mah (or the ma- 
ternal Ganges) has not to reflect 
that this holy stream may at any 
time in the rains wash him and his 
off the face of the earth. As we ride 
on, we see that the country is in- 
sufficiently wooded (always suppos- 
ing that we are not in the extreme 
west or north-west). The open 
area is broken by single trees, or 
clumps of two or three trees scat- 
tered here and there. The villages 
have a few trees and shrubs about 
their wells and gardens; and now 
and again we see a large grove, 
chiefly consisting of mangoes, planted 
in lines, in the grateful shelter of 
which the traveller halts, or the 
Anglo-Indian official pitches his tent 
when on tour. But we see no more 
that unbroken horizon of tree and 
grove which we found down south, 
and the dense undergrowth that 
there rotted round every village 
and coveredevery spotleftuntouched 
by the plough is here unknown. 
The villages are healthier-looking 
and better built. They are mostly 
made of mud, with flat mud roofs; 
but there are many brick houses 
among them, and they stand out, 
clean-looking and comparatively 
substantial, in the scene undisguised 
by a sea of bough and foliage. In 
many instances the villages are 
built, as it were, in terraces, con- 
verging to a common centre, and, so 
constructed, they tower above the 
plain like forts ; some, indeed, have 
other and closer resemblance than 
this to forts (for we are in a country 
where war was not so very remotely 
carried on, and where, until British 
rule prevailed, every man was ready 
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enough to draw his sword against 
his neighbour), and there yet re- 
main around some peaceful hamlets 
the ruins of battlements, or the 
indications of what was once a fosse. 
For the architectural plan of the 
houses we cannot say much that is 
favourable. Windows and doors 
are much as they are in the 
south, and the court-yards about 
the houses are smaller; but then 
the residents can enjoy the fresh 
air sitting on their roofs; and as 
most of the roofs are pierced to emit 
the smoke of fires burning inside, 
those within doors, if they suffer 
from insufficient ventilation, are not 
smoke-dried like their southern 
brethren. 

One very noticeable feature of the 
northern landscape as distinguish- 
ing it from that of the south is the 
occasional plain of sandy waste that 
is to be met with. Except the babul 
tree, and this only sparsely, nothing 
grows on these plains, and some- 
times one looks across two or three 
miles of barren land, white with 
the efflorescence of various salts, 
without seeing any object to relieve 
the eye save, perhaps, a herd of 
antelope, or a few passing carts or 

yayfarers. Very uncomfortable- 
looking places are these plains at 
all times. In the hot weather they 
look like huge lime-kilns ; and there 
may be seen upon them, as in the 
great Sahara, that phenomenon, the 
mirage. Uxceedingly beautiful is 
the delusive scenery of the mirage ; 
but we cannot take beauty so eva- 
nescent into consideration, and it 
must be admitted that these plains, 
though admirable galloping g ground, 
are very far from being picturesque. 

Tanks are not so commonly seen 
in the north as in the south; but 
there is good reason for this. In 
the south, where water is almost at 
the surface, it is only necessary to 
excavate a few feet, and throw up 
the earth so as to form an embank- 
ment around, and the tank is made. 
In the north the springs are not 
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arrived at so easily, and the work is 
one of time and expenditure. But 
what tanks there are (and there 
are many) are large and well made; 
and not unfrequently they are last- 
ing structures, walled in with good 
masonry, and surrounded by solid 
flights of steps,and covered bathing. 
places. The native of the north, 
however, is, to a great extent, inde- 
pendent of this supply of water, for 
he ordinarily uses the water drawn 
from his village well for all his re- 
quirements, whereas in the south 
well water is little used for an 
purpose, and cannot with any safety 
be drunk. 

Pursuing our course along the 
road (which road, we may observe, 
unless it be a metalled one, is 
probably knee-deep in light sand 
and cut up by cart-tracks like that 
described in the south) we notice 
these features of the landscape, and 
fail to draw from them any deduc- 
tion favourable to the idea that the 
scenery of the north is more 
picturesque than that of the south. 
If superiority in this respect is to 
be conceded to any part, it must be 
given to the lower provinces. Bui 
when we consider the people who 
inhabit the north there is little 
doubt as to our bestowal of the 
palm. We are now among a 
manly race, and many of the better 
class who pass us are stalwart and 
soldierly looking men who would 
become a military uniform well 
enough. Among the cultivators we 
see some who are undersized and in 
poor condition, but generally the 
people of all orders and both ‘sexes 
are far superior in physique to the 
people of the south. There is an 
independent self-reliant air about 
them which it is pleasant to see; 
and if they are not as cringingly 
polite as our Baboo friend, they 
are, at least, more genuine in such 
courtesy as they do favour us with. 
In stature they are some inches 
taller, and in build they are much 
stouter, than the Bengallee. In 
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complexion they are much fairer, . 


many being little darker than the 
bronzed peasant of Naples or Sicily. 

If we ride into a bazaar hereaway 
we shall doubtless see many of the 
sights and smell all the odours that 
we met with in the lower country, 
but we shall also find more that is 
interesting. The crowd assembled 
is engaged in the same noisy chaf- 
fering about small fractions of a 
penny, and equally oblivious of the 
fact that it blocks up the thorough- 
fare, but it is a picturesque crowd 
to look upon ; and if we survey it 
from the artist’s point of view we 
shall find much in it to admire. 
Men, women, and children are all 
more substantially dressed, and 
there is considerable contrast in 


colour to be found in their costume. 
The cloth worn by the men round 
their loins covers them nearly to 
the ankle, though many wear tight 
trousers instead of this ; the jacket 
or a long coat (or chuptan) is 
invariably worn: 


almost round 
their waists is a large cloth, the 
kumurbund; on their heads is the 
turban; and over their shoulders 
the loose hanging sheet. The 
women wear petticoats or trousers 
and the saree above. The loin 
cloths of the men are often dyed 
yellow, the petticoats of the women 
dark blue; but the colours of these 
garments vary, and red, blue, pink, 
green, puce, and other tints are to 
be seen effectively mixed in all the 
apparel of the groups before us. 

If the goods exposed for sale in 
this bazaar do not differ very 
materially from what we have 
already seen, there is a wide differ- 
ence in the architectural features 
of the shops. These are stronger 
and more regularly built. If the 
bazaar be a large one they may be 
two-storied structures, and the 
roadway between them is wider. 
As we pass through we come 
to a country cart which is 
being unloaded at the grain mer- 
chant’s. No simple framework of 
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bamboo is this, but a solid, though 
clumsily built, vehicle of good 
timber strongly put together. It 
has four oxen instead of two, and 
the cattle in it are more powerful 
and larger than the southern breeds. 
As we pass on we observe that all 
the cattle to be seen are the same, 
but we miss the large herds we 
met in the south. There is but 
scanty pasturage to nourish large 
herds here, and there is a more 
widely extended population of flesh- 
eating Mohammedans to thin off the 
superfluous stock. The cows grazing 
in the stubble or upon the waste 
lands have to do some very close 
shaving to crop any grass at all, 
and have a very bad time of it 
when they are not supplied with 
chopped straw and oil cake. As to 
horses also we notice an improve- 
ment. There are more equestrians 
to be seen, and these are ordinarily 
mounted on full-sized animals of 
the Kattiawar or some other coun- 
try breed, not upon diminutive 
tattoos. The riders look at home 
too in the saddle, whereas the 
Bengallee Baboo bestrode his pony 
with no more appearance of a ‘seat’ 
than might be expected of a sack of 
flour. Ponies enough there are ; 
strings of these and of donkeys 
come to the bazaar laden with sacks 
of grain, skins of raw sugar, &c.; 
but their duties are mainly confined 
to those of pack-carriage, a purpose 
to which they are rarely employed 
southwards. 

We have said that the Indian of 
the north is more manly than his 
southern brother, and that he is 
superior in point of physique: let 
us see how far he differs in other 
respects. He is certainly more 
active. Though he may be inde- 
pendent or even wealthy, he is not 
always a creature of sloth and 
indolence. A well-to-do farmer 
will, upon occasion, walk his 20 or 
30 miles without a murmur. A 
rich landowner will ride for hours 
or take violent exercise while hawk- 
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ing or shooting for his amusement. 
He is not a coward. Time was 
when, as a matter of every-day 
existence, he went forth to fight a 
lV’ outrance about some disputed boun- 
dary. In the Punjaub there yet 
live those who in the Sikh 
campaigns fought with the British 
upon more than one hard-won field. 
In the North-west Provinces, Oude 
and elsewhere, northwards, are 
many whose fathers fought for us 
and fought well, and not a few 
who are now ready to enlist if their 
services should be required. He is 
a fatalist and submits to the inevi- 
table with sufficient philosophy, but 
he is not afraid to voluntarily seek 
danger that is not thrust upon him, 
nor altogether above protecting 
himself against such visitations as 
fate may send to him. He is not 
so cunning and untruthful; it is 
true that he will lie when it is 


necessary for his own ends that he 
should do so, that he will deceive 
where deceit appears to be required 
to gain his object ; he is an Asiatic, 


and, as such, has no compunction 
on these scores, but he is not 
systematically and gratuitously 
false like the Bengallee, to whom 
truth would too often appear to be 
an evil only to be adopted where 
untruth has completely failed. In 
his views as to progress he is little 
less conservative. Agricultural ex- 
hibitions are held under Govern- 
ment auspices throughout the 
country, with the object of stimula- 
ting the native to improve his 
manner of cultivation and the breed 
of his cattle, but he pursues the 
even tenor of his way much as his 
great-grandfather did before him, 
and his great-grandson may do 
hereafter. He sees irrigation pumps, 
improved ploughs, and other supe- 
rior instruments of agriculture 
exhibited, but they suggest nothing 
practical to his mind, and he goes 
back to his fields to use the rough 
implements employed centuries ago. 
He accepts the advantages afforded 
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by English progress without any 


notion of making progress himself. 
If a railway be within reach of him 
he travels by it as a matter of 
course, but he gives little heed to 
the wonders of the iron road, and 
would be quite satisfied if Watt 
and Stephenson had never existed, 
or if railways were to be abolished. 
In his domestic relations he is much 
what we have described the souther- 
ner; he is, perhaps, not quite so 
ready to dispose of any inconvenient 
relative, but he is equally prompt 
to support those relations who may 
be dependent upon him, His ma- 
trimonial arrangements are not 
more propitious, for he, too, is the 
victim of an early marriage; his 
wife is little more than a household 
drudge, who is useful in the way of 
keeping up his race, but utterly 
untaught, untrusted, and uncared 
for. After a fashion, he is civil 
enough to this necessary feminine 
piece of household property, but he 
is no placens conjuw of indulgence 
and consideration. He will allow 
her to carry a four-year-old child 
on one hip and the family bundle on 
her head when they go upon a jour- 
ney together, while he walks on 
ahead with no heavier burden than 
his staff, or, may be, the family 
hookah ; and it is barely possible 
that he would send her forth to 
perform many of the duties of hus- 
bandry if he could only trust her 
sufficiently. But it is unnecessary 
to describe the native of the north 
so far as he resembles the inhabitant 
of the south, and, having described 
the main points of divergence in 
their character, we will avoid repe- 
tition by turning to the considera- 
tion of another subject. 

To a great extent we have been 
obliged to generalise in what we 
have said of the characteristics of 
the country and people in northern 
and southern India. We have en- 
deavoured to give, as briefly as 
possible, a general view of the most 
marked features that suggest them- 
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selves; and to do this within the 
space allowed us in one number of 
Fraser, it has been necessary to 
overlook much in the way of detail 
that may be subsequently introduced 
to the notice}of our readers. It is 
certainly no easy task to convey an 
accurate idea of a land like India 
to the minds of those who have 
never visited it. The vast extent 
of the country, the many differences 
of climate, people, and modes of life 
to be found in the many provinces 


Life in India. 


into which Hindostan is subdivided; 
the very wealth of matter upon 
which to write, constitute the diffi- 
culties of the writer who would 
depict this great possession of Eng- 
land. But we hope, at least, to be 
able to show, with some degree of 
accuracy, what life (more especially 
life as the Anglo-Indian sees it) is in 
India; and to this end what we 
have said in this number will serve 
us very considerably. 
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THE DEVIL 


N a pleasant evening in July 
last I arrived at Leipzig, just 

in time for the opera. The new 
opera-house, of which Langhaus of 
Berlin was architect, opened in 
January 1868, and is certainly un- 
surpassed for beauty by any in 
Germany. From the ceiling the 
Muses and Graces, grouped in their 
galaxy, surrounded by a ring of 
oval links, each link a frame for 
the portrait of some magnate of 
art, look down upon their worship- 
pers. Above the stage the central 
place is given to the poet whom 
Germany most reveres—Schiller— 
and on the right and left are Mozart 
and Gliick. On this evening the 
building was crowded, for the opera 
was to be Der Freischiitz, the work 
most admired by the people of 
Leipzig, where, as I was everywhere 
told, it is rendered with a magnifi- 
cence unequalled elsewhere. Indeed, 
I afterwards found that the city re- 
garded itself as having a sort of 
vested interest in Weber’s great 
work, whose announcement never 
fails to produce in it a lively sensa- 
tion. It was certainly an admirable 
entertainment; the orchestra of 
nearly seventy instruments was 
moved as by one breath of har- 
mony; the singers were trained 
artists ; and from first to last there 
was no break in the enthusiasm of 
the rendering, or of the reception of 
the charming work. But I very 
soon perceived that the superiority 
of the performance of Der F’reischiitz 
at Leipzig, as compared with its 
production at other places where I 
had witnessed it, was the complete- 
ness and splendour with which the 
weird effects and horrors of the 
infernal scenes of the Wolf’s Glen 
were presented. Hitherto, my most 
distinct impressions, apart from the 
thrilling music, of this part of the 
opera, were connected with a mas- 
querade of clumsy imps in animal 
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shapes, a long piece of cotton cloth 
with hounds, harts, and boars painted 
on it, drawn, amid ludicrous squeaks 
and yells, across the stage-roof, all 
terminating in the fizz of fire. 
crackers, with an intolerable smoke 
and smell filling the house after. 
wards. But the scene as produced 
at Leipzig was very different indeed. 
Mr. Pepper’s art was employed to 
raise the tremulous spirits which 
rose at every step of Caspar’s de- 
scent to the glen, waving him back ; 
every tone of the Zamiel—who was 
in a garb black as midnight, unre- 
lieved by any touch of red as usual 
—curdled the blood ; and, when the 
magic bullets were being moulded, 
the stage swarmed with huge rep- 
tiles, fiery serpents crawled over the 
ground, a chariot with wheels of 
fire, drawn by dragons, driven by a 
skeleton, passed through the space 
midway between stage and ceiling, 


and the rush of the Wild Hunts- 


man’s chase above, composed of’ 


animals real to the eye and uttering 
actual animal sounds, presented a 
scene so striking and wonderful, 
that I can hardly imagine by what 
ingenuity it could have been 
managed. 

The ecstasy of the assembly at 
this scene is indescribable. Faces 
flushed, eyes gleamed, and when 
the curtain fell it was amid a roar 
of applause which swelled against 
it in surges until it rose again, that 
homage might be done to all con- 
cerned. 

After this grand apotheosis of 
diabolism, I naturally wended my 
way to Auerbach’s cellar, to which 
Goethe’s genius has given a world- 
wide fame, as the place where 
Mephistopheles bored the table with 
a gimlet, drawing various wines 
from the holes, and then flew out of 
the window astride a wine cask 
with Faust. It is still a wine 
cellar, and has considerable reputa- 
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tion for its wines. They certainly 
are both good and cheap. I paid 
about eightpence for a _ half 
bottle of pure Niersteiner, which 
included also a proudly attentive 
guide to all the points of legendary 
interest in the three rooms com- 
prised by the cellar. Three or four 

rties sat about the chief room 
drinking their wine and enjoying 
the sausages, cheese, or other cold 
yiands which are also supplied. 
The curiosity with which they 
watched, and now and then assisted, 
my inquiries, seemed to show that 
the interest of a foreigner in tracing 
out the vestiges of Satan in Leipzig 
was somewhat unusual ; and indeed, 
in the book kept for the autographs 
of visitors, I found only German 
names. The main room is adorned 
with very old and faded frescoes, 
representing the various aspects of 
the legend, several of which, it was 
claimed, existed there before Goethe 
wrote his version of it, and indeed 
suggested to him the idea of Faust. 
In the centre of the room, in which 
the feat of the table is said to have 
occurred, there is a huge cask, and 
on the walls around are the admi- 
rable pictures by Kaulbach, repre- 
senting scenes from Goethe’s Faust, 
which alone are fine enough to 
repay a visit to Leipzig. That 
artist has done nothing better, 
perhaps, the form and face of Mar- 
garet being especially incomparable. 
But that which chiefly interested 
me was an old book, a history of 
Leipzig, which the proprietor of the 
cellar had purchased, he said, at a 
large price, because it contained a 
portrait of Dr. Faustus, and some 
brief historical mention of him. The 
book was kept chained to a table, 
where visitors were permitted, under 
many cautions as to its value, to 
peruse it. It is entitled Annales 
Lepsienses, bears no date, though 
evidently printed near the close of 
the last century, and professes to 
give the local history of the place 
from the year A.D. 661 to 1714. Its 
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mention of Faustus is very brief, 
merely stating that in such a year 
(15—, aD.) Dr. Johann Faustus 
lived in Leipzig and devoted him- 
self to the study and practice of 
astrology and magic. The portrait 
has written beneath it, ‘Doct: 
Faust. Berithmter Schwartz-Kiinst- 
ler,’ and is from a copper-plate. 
It represents a man in the scholas- 
tic gown of the period; the head 
and face are round and strong, 
with jutting brow, prominent eyes 
with wide space between; thick 
nose, and thin cynical mouth sur- 
mounted by small pointed mous- 
taches, the only hair on the face. 
The slightly bent figure, and the 
grey hair, short and curling, would 
seem to belong to a man of about 
seventy years of age. The general 
aspect is grave and _ scholarly, 
though the throat is a little heavy. 
There is also in the cellar an old 
book which, it is alleged, belonged 
to the same famous diviner. I 
could well believe, too, that it had 
once been in his library, because of 
its resemblance to one I examined 
in the Royal Library at Dresden, 
written by Michael Scotus, which 
there is good reason to believe was 
owned by Faust. Both books are 
written in Latin, interspersed with 
Arabic characters and sentences. 
There are complete directions for 
raising any particular devil desired, 
with incidental advice like the fol- 
lowing : 

‘Magister ante operationem bene de- 
liberet quale negotium cum spiritibus trac- 
tare velit, ne in medio experimenti fiat 
confusio vel perturbatio.’ 

‘Magister vel debet esse solus, vel si 


velint esse plures, sit numerus semper 
impar.’ 


At the end there is the picture of 
a raven, and the following sentences: 


‘Quapropter quidquid agis prudenter 
Agas et respice 
Finem. 
VALE. 
Micuaet Scorvs. 
Prage in Bohemia, pridie Idibus Feb. 
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After which is the picture of a 
woman bearing a torch and a key, 
standing on the curve of the world. 
In another part of the work is found 
what is therein called Sigillwm 
Telschunhab, a sealin red characters 
on a black ground, presumably the 
seal affixed to the bond, signed in 
blood, between Faust and the 
devil. 

The book contains also a picture 
of Mephistopheles, who instead of 
being the cynical caricature of 
Voltaire represented in the post- 
Goethean conception of him, is here 
a heavy, dumpy fellow, suggestive of 
the Dummerteufel, or stupid devil, 
of German mythology. 

It was very interesting to spell 
out here and there, in the various 
libraries of the cities and towns of 
the country, the certain evidences 
that in the early part of the six- 
teenth century there did actually 
live in Leipzig a scholar and gra- 
duate of Wittemburg, who solemnly 
believed in and practised the Black 
Art, and assiduously cultivated the 
acquaintance of the devil. Con- 
vinced that such an individual could 
not be altogether a mere eccen- 
tricity, unrelated to the current 
superstitions of his neighbourhood, 
I began to fumble about the ‘ An- 
nals’ already mentioned, to dis- 
cover if possible any antecedents or 
local elements which might have 
produced him. Nay, Auerbach’s 
cellar itself, with its legend, seemed 
to me a phenomenon which must 
have some long foreground of popu- 
lar belief, and perhaps also, the 
great cleverness in diabolism I had 
witnessed at the opera must be re- 
garded as having been reached in 
response to some peculiar local sus- 
ceptibility to an interest of that 
nature. Something of this kind, 
at any rate, was in my fancy as I 
sat until far toward the small hours, 
poring over the chained volume in 
Auerbach’s cellar. I was rewarded 
by finding accounts of two instances 
in which the devil had made sensa- 
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tions in Leipzig. The first of these 
was under date of 1604. 

On the 17th of January [runs the narra- 
tive] the Evil Spirit came to one Jeremy, 
a Strasburgian, marksman in the shooting- 
ground of St. Thomas, called him by 
name, and commanded him to destroy him- 
self. For that purpose Satan prepared a 
bath, and placed a stool beneath it. But, 
whereas, the marksman would not comply 
with the request, the Fiend asked him to 
jump over a wall with him, and go with 
him to the Court of the Castle, where was 
a beautiful pear-tree, from which he was to 
pluck some fruit. This he also refused to 
do. Then the Evil One disappeared. The 
marksman sent for a confessor, M. Dario 
Batnam, the Dean of St. Thomas, and tell- 
ing him with tears of this apparition, asked 
for consolation against this temptation, 
which he obtained from the Word of God, 
and then found rest from the devil. 

The other instance occurred in 
1635, during a period of excessive 
cold, which, the history hints, was 
brought about by diabolical agency, 
During this cold spell, attended by 
much snow, the devil appeared to a 
certain soldier, and having taken a 
seat opposite him at a table, uttered 
the most fearful blasphemies, and 
even put the soldier into a mood for 
cursing. This was repeated several 
times, until at length the soldier 
asked to have his quarters changed, 
which being done, he was no more 
troubled by the diabolical ‘ Flucher.’ 

There were three things which 
especially interested me in these 
explorations of Auerbach’s cellar, 
which also my reader may here- 
after find reason to recall. First, 
there was in the oldest of the 
frescoes a small black dog near 
Faust, as he disappears on the 
cask, there being no appearance of 
Mephistopheles at all. Second, 
in the first of the two cases just 
recited, the person tempted was a 
marksman, in the next a soldier, 
both of whom were probably in 
those days also huntsmen. Thirdly, 
the snow-storm is particularly men- 
tioned in connection with the second 
appearance of Satan. 

After leaving Auerbach’s cellar, 
I walked about the city under the 
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moonlight, and found reason to ap- 
prehend that the power of the 
Gentleman in Black in it had not 
altogether passed away with his 
old friend Faust. Most German 
towns are fast asleep soon after nine 
o'clock; but there was hardly a 
street in this one where, long after 
midnight, groups of students and 
soldiers were not raising the — 
Zamiel, in a much more ordinary 
way than by either black or dra- 
matic art. A tremendous noise in 
a certain brilliantly lighted hall at- 
tracted me, and on entering, after 
payment of a small admission fee, I 
found a number of young people 
engaged in a frolic sufficiently 
grotesque to have suggested the 
Walpurgisnacht. In the interval 
following a wild dance, there entered 
a procession of men and women in 
the strangest costumes and dis- 
guises, who, after marching, or 
rather reeling, around the room, 
broke off into whirling dances, with 
yellsand whoopssuggestive of Indian 
life. Entering the streets again, I 
witnessed more open and shameless 
profligacy than I have seen either 
in London or New York. It is now 
nearly eight centuries since the 
Bohemian Duke, Wratislav, over- 
whelmed Leipzig, but I should 
imagine that the Bohemia which is 
moral rather than geographical 
might still regard this as its capital. 
What fitter school could there have 
been to train young Goethe of 
Frankfurt to become the bohemian 
prince? Hither he came, aged 
sixteen, to be the talk of the town 
as a fast fop. To the room up 
there, as nearly as I can make out 
—under whose window I stand in 
the Feuerkugel—he groped his way 
after an evening at Auerbach’s, and 
wrote to his friend : 


In society, concerts, theatres, feastings, 


promenades, the time flies. Ha! it goes 

gloriously. But also expensively. The 

devil knows how my purse feels it. Hold! 

rescue! stop! There go two louis dor. 

Help! there goes another. Heavens! 
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another couple are gone. Pence are here 
as farthings with you. Nevertheless, one 
ean live cheaply here. So I hope to get 
off with two hundred thalers—what do I 
say? with three hundred. N.B.—Not in- 
cluding what has already gone to the devil. 


He has already discovered the 
dark individual ‘whom all men 
gladly name.’ Little did the Auer- 
bach folk know into what tissue 
they were being woven by the brain- 
loom of their rollicking comrade. 
What may that noisy student, with 
his noisier Kathchen across the way, 
become some day ? 

At last, however, the sounds of 
revelry became fainter; the revel- 
lers reeled away homeward; the 
moon sank into a cloud on the 
horizon, and I turned toward my 
hotel, which was some distance off, 
near the railway-station, to be 
reached only by traversing a 
comparatively unfrequented region. 
Having asked direction of a youn 
soldier—a tribe of which the devil 
may easily find enough in Leipzig 
to tempt—he politely offered to 
accompany me part of the way, and 
I found him very communicative. 
But now I was lucky enough to 
witness an incident which cast more 
light upon the dark subject I had 
been thinking of than any ancient 
chronicle. We turned from an 
Open square into a narrow street, 
unlighted, and as silent as it was 
dark. Just as we entered it, a dog 
barked, then growled, a little way 
ahead. Mr. Soldier stopped as if 
he had been struck, and, after an 
instant’s hesitation, turned back 
into the open square we had left, 
going another and longer way. My 
curiosity was excited, and I asked 
why he had turned back; but he 
evaded the question, and, from being 
voluble, became dumb—indeed, he 
soon left me to get to my hotel as 
I could. 

A dog’s bark! It was with the 
yelp of a hound that the Wild Hunts- 
man’s chase in the opera had started, 
—a yelp followed by a terrible howl. 

cc 
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Some superstition, and not fear of a 
dog, it was, I felt, which had turned 
the soldier back from the dark and 
silent street. Naturally there re- 
curred to me the dog in the fresco 
of Auerbach’s cellar, and still more 
the wonderful scene in Goethe’s 
Faust, when Mephistopheles first 
appears, the shape he assumed being 
that of adog. The reader will re- 
member it was when Faust was 
walking with the student Wagner 
that the black dog appeared, rush- 
ing around them in spiral curves, 
each circle bringing him closer,— 
spreading, as Faust said, ‘a magic 
coil as a snare around them;’ that 
after this dog had followed Faust 
into his study it assumed a huge 
monstrous shape, until, under a 
spell, it disappears in a mist, from 
which Mephistopheles steps forth— 
‘the kernel of the brute ’—in guise 
of a travelling scholar. 

This passage in Faust has been 
traced by some critics to Goethe’s 
antipathy to dogs, an antipathy 
which he himself associated with 
the curious speculation known as 
his Theory of Monades. The state- 
ment referred to is that made in his 
conversation with Johann Falk, at 
the time of Wieland’s death, which 
Mrs. Austin has translated in the 
first volume of her ‘ Characteristics 
of Goethe :’ 


I assume [said Goethe] various classes 
and orders of the primary elements of all 
existences, as the germs of all phenomena 
in nature; these I would call souls, since 
from them proceed the animation or vivi- 
fication of the whole. Or rather monades. 
Let us always stick to that Leibnitzian 
term; a better can scarcely be found to 
express the simplicity of the simplest 
existence. Now, as experience shows us, 
some of these monades or germs are s0 
small, so insignificant, that they are, at the 
highest, adapted only to a subordinate use 
and being. Others again are strong and 
powerful. These latter, accordingly, draw 
into their sphere all that approaches them, 
and transmute it into something belonging 
to themselves ; i.e. into a human body, into 
a plant, an animal, or, to go higher still, 
into a star. This process they continue 
till the small or larger world, whose com- 
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pletion lies predestined in them, at length 
comes bodily into light. Such alone are, I 
think, properly to be called souls 

You may call the germ an idea or a monad 
as you please, I have no objection. Enough 
that it is invisible, and antecedent to the 
visible external development. We must 
not be misled by the larve or imperfect 
forms of the intermediate states which this 
idea or germ may assume in its transitions, 
One and the same metamorphosis, or capa- 
city of transformation in nature, produces a 
rose out of a leaf, a caterpillar out of an 
egg, and again a butterfly out of the 
caterpillar Annihilation is utterly 
out of the question, but the possibility of 
being caught on the way by some more 
powerful and yet baser monas, and subordi- 
nated to it, this is, unquestionably, a very 
serious consideration, and I, for my part, 
have never been able entirely to divest 
myself of the fear of it, in the way of a 
mere observation of nature. 


At this moment, says Falk, a dog 
was heard repeatedly barking in the 
street. Goethe, who had a natural 
antipathy to dogs, sprang hastily to 
the window and called out to it, ‘Take 
what form you will, vile larva, you 
shall not subjugate me!’ After 
some pause, he resumed, with the 
remark, ‘This rabble of creation is 
extremely offensive. It is a perfect 
pack of monades with which we 
are thrown together in this plane- 
tary nook; their company will do 
us little honour with the inhabitants 
of other planets, if they happen to 
hear anything about them.’ 

Goethe has given a lively descrip- 
tion of the tortures he endured in 
Gottingen by reason of the barking 
of dogs, and the sounding of the 
hunting-horns by the watchmen, 
‘proving to us by the most fright- 
ful and alarming noises that they 
were keeping watchful guard over 
the tranquillity of our slumbers.’ 

On the day following my adven- 
tures in Leipzig, I visited Weimar, 
and after going through the Schiller 
House, which has been purchased 
by the town and is open to the 
public, I went toward the Goethe 
House. A gentleman of the place 
informed me that I could not obtain 
admission. ‘It is,’ he said, ‘ inha- 
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bited by the Baron von Goethe, who 
preserves an offensive hauteur to- 
ward visitors and citizens, with 
whom he is very unpopular. His 
only son is nearly a crétin, and so 
ends the House of Goethe.’ Not- 
withstanding the fine bronze statue 
representing Goethe and Schiller, 
side by side, in front of the theatre, 
of which they were once joint ma- 
nagers, the former of the two by no 
means shares in the homage every- 
where manifested toward Schiller, 
and the present representative of the 
family is thought to be repeating the 
alleged servility of his famous an- 
cestor to the court. Nevertheless, 
I knocked at the door, to be told by 
the acrid old woman who opened it, 
as many had been before me, that 
visitors were never admitted ; that 
the master was ill, was absent, &c. I 
softened Cerbera enough, however, 
to be admitted into the lower rooms, 
which were entirely bare, and to 
peep into a side hall where the stair- 
way ascended. Here I was some- 
what startled at seeing the single 
ornament of the lower part of the 
house—a large hound, made of dark 
bronze, looking proudly from his 
pedestal, as if he would say, “ At 
last, vile larva as I am, the spirit of 
Goethe is my prey; his monas is 
imprisoned in the brain of the idiot 
upstairs—the last of his line!’ 
There could hardly have been a 
more perfect type of the poodle in 
Faust than this bronze figure, and 
how it came to grace the dwelling 
of the detester of dogs I cannot 
divine. The present Baron is the 
grandson of Goethe, the only sur- 
viving son of August v. Goethe and 
Ottilia von Pogwich. I know no- 
thing about the family except the 
above statement of his perhaps pre- 
judiced fellow-citizen. It is doubt- 
ful whether Falk is right in de- 
scribing Goethe as having a ‘ natu- 
ral’ antipathy to dogs. The proba- 
bility seems to me rather that when 
he was steeping his brain in the 
legends and superstitions of the 
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region in which he lived, in order 
to reproduce their spirit completely, 
he encountered this one about the 
dog, and to a certain extent adopted 
it. There are certain animals whose 
diabolical associations are known to 
many mythologies,—as the serpent, 
the bat, the raven, the cat, and the 
goat. In some of these there are 
peculiarities of look and habit which 
may have suggested an evil relation- 
ship. But however this may be, 
the friendship between man and the 
dog and the horse, the harmlessness 
of the hind, suggest at once that 
they could only have been connected 
with the Spirit of Evil under pecu- 
liar circumstances. I have traced 
in Saxony, and in the vicinity of 
the Black Forest, superstitions con- 
necting with the devil the hound, 
horse, hart, boar, and wolf. That 
these, the animals chiefly asso- 
ciated with the ancient German 
chase, should thus be selected, 
points us at once to the Wild 
Huntsman of the Hartz Mountains ; 
and when it is remembered that the 
superstition of that region extends 
also to the hunting-horn, of which 
I shall have more to say presently, 
and represents Satan as especially 
besetting marksmen and dealing in 
magic bullets, it is hardly possible 
to avoid the conclusion that with 
the famous demon of the Brocken 
began all the Walpurgis-night of 
devils and witches which have 
haunted Germany since the intro- 
duction of Christianity. 

And who was this Wild Hunts- 
man? Unquestionably Woden, the 
god whom Christianity, when it 
came to Germany, dethroned, out- 
lawed, and gradually transformed 
from a deity to a devil. 

All devils were originally deities. 
There are spots where the worship 
of nearly all of them yet survives. 
It is certain that the serpent, for ex- 
ample, was at one period an almost 
universal deity. It is not difficult 
to see why it was worshipped ; for 
worship begins with fear, and there 
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was a mysterious subtlety and dead- 
liness about the serpent, a strange 
disproportion between the mere 
scratch of its tooth and the swiftly 
fatal consequences of it, which na- 
turally suggested that it was the 
agent of some supernatural power, 
whose stroke, irremediable by 
earthly means, might be warded 
off by sacrifices and supplications. 
Even after Jehovah had, according 
to the Jewish belief, degraded the 
serpent, the belief in its mysterious 
power was so deep with the Israel- 
ites that, when they had been 
bitten by serpents, Moses thought 
it best to raise the serpent-idol be- 
fore them again. In early days 
there was nothing to induce the ad- 
herents of a new and higher belief 
to declare the deities of other 
tribes which they would supersede 
non-existent, nor could they thus 
thus have done violence to popular 
creeds. It was more in accordance 
with their own superstitious state 
of mind, as it was more expedient 
for the new religion, to claim only 
that their own deity was chief 
among the gods. The latter were 
thus reduced to the position of in- 
ferior deities, and from this the 
step was easy to declaring that they 
were evil and hostile powers. ‘All 
your Devas are only manifold 
children of the Evil Mind,’ said 
the Persian Reformer. Thus, too 
the Jews called the gods of sur- 
rounding nations ‘devils’ (Lev. xvii. 
7; Deut. xxxii.17; 2 Chr. xi. 15; 
Ps. cvi. 37). In the same spirit 
Gregory instructed Augustine how 
to deal accommodatingly with the 
‘temples consecrated to devils’ in 
Britain; and the same theory was 
held by those whofirst brought Chris- 
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tianity to Germanyand Scandinavia, 
which, in the popular belief, swarmed 
with good and mischievous, though 
never exactly evil spirits. 

Historians and mythologists have 
now generally assented to the be- 
lief that, whatever may have been 
the earliest religion of the Scandi- 
navian and Teutonic peoples, Odin 
was for at least the five centuries 
preceding the Christian era, and 
at the time of the introduction of 
Christianity among them (though 
the worship of Thor then prevailed 
much more than formerly) their 
Supreme Deity. He was called in 
various dialects Odin, Woden, 
Godin.! 

As worshipped in the North, 
he represented the ferocity and 
animal vitality of Nature. Just 
before the Christian era there 
appeared the historic Odin, who, 
claiming the name of the deity 
by virtue of descent and the pos- 
session of preternatural powers, 
was the scourge and the conqueror 
of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and 
all Northern Germany. He was 
popularly regarded as the incar- 
nation and authentic warrior of 
Woden, whose religion he every- 
where upheld, but whose worship 
he gradually superseded ; or rather 
he became confused in the popular 
mind with the god himself, as in- 
deed he has been in the minds of 
several historians. Now the two 
chief characteristics of this war- 
rior in the vulgar estimates were, 
first, his irresistible power in war, 
and, secondly, his habitual practice 
of the arts of magic and enchant- 
ment. The old Sagas are filled 
with instances of his powers of divi- 
nation. By it he is declared to 


' It is a favourite theory or popular impression that our word God is simply a con- 


traction of the word good ; but this is questionable. 


Some etymologists trace it to the 


Persian Khoda, the root of which would seem to be similar to that of the Latin vadere, 
English wade, &c., suggesting the idea of an all-pervading being. But is it not more 
probable that it is referable to the now obsolete German word getten, to beget—preserved 
in gatten, gatte, gattinn,—being thus really a modification of got, and that Odin, Godin, 
God, really signify in their origin, though in a less gross form than the god Priapus, the 


reproductive energy of Nature ? 
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have won many victories. He in- 
vented the Runic characters, with 
which spells were associated in 
those days, as printing, in after 
ages, first fostered the legend of 
Faustus. As the old mythology 
had represented the god Odin with 
a raven on each shoulder which 
flew over the world and returned to 
whisper all secrets in his ears, so 
now a knowledge of all events was 
ascribed to the flesh-and-blood 
Odin : 


He persuaded his followers [says Mallet], 
that he could run over the world in the 
twinkling of an eye, that he had the 
direction of the air and tempests, that he 
could transform himself into all sorts of 
shapes, could raise the dead, could foretell 
things to come, could by enchantments 
deprive his enemies of health and vigour, 
and discover all the treasures concealed in 
the earth. The same authors add that he 
also knew how to sing airs so tender and 
melodious that the very plains and moun- 
tains would open and expand with delight ; 
and that the ghosts, attracted by the sweet- 
ness of his songs, would leave their infernal 
caverns, and stand motionless about him. 

He inspired his enemies with such 
terror, that they thought they could not 
describe it better, than by saying he 
rendered them blind and deaf; that he 
would appear like a wolf, all desperate, and 
biting his very shield for rage, would throw 
himself amidst the opposing ranks, making 
around him the most horrible carnage, with- 
out receiving any wound himself.’ 


Long after this wonderful war- 
rior had passed away to Val- 
halla his worship prevailed, and it 
was customary to invoke him on 
every expedition, particularly when 
setting forth for war or the chase. 
He had left behind him a large 
number of priests whose rites were 
chiefly those of pretended sorcery. 

Such was the Odinism of the 
northern nations when King Olaf 
brought Christianity among them. 
How he spread the gospel is well 
known. To puta pan of live coals 
under the belly of one, to force an 
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adder down the throat of another, 
to offer to all men the alternatives 
of being baptized or burnt, were 
the arguments which this apostle 
applied with such energy that at 
last the chief people were con- 
vinced. He encountered Odin as 
he would have met a living foe. 
He destroyed the old temples and 
idols without compromise; and 
though several kings afterwards re- 
stored many of them, yet Odinism 
never recovered from the fierce 
blows dealt by King Olaf after his 
conversion in England through the 
fortune-telling of a hermit. 
Nevertheless, an old religion 
lingers among the lower classes, 
and in remote districts, long after 
it has disappeared from courts and 
from the centres of wealth. It was 
for many a generation after Olaf’s 
time that Ciristian bishops and 
civil authorities had to continue the 
work of trampling out Odinism. 
For centuries, indeed, it had its 
secret worshippers, as Christianity 
had in the days of its persecution. 
The Christians followed the old plan 
of solemnly declaring Odin to be 
the chief devil, Thor, Freyja, and 
the rest, being subordinate ones. 
His priests were proclaimed sor- 
cerers and witches. Thus the old 
deities were conquered and out- 
lawed, their heaven being degraded 
toahell. Poor Odin was reduced 
to bribe a shepherd or marksman 
here and there to do him homage 
or enlist in his service. The wor- 
shippers who still held on to the 
old beliefs had to meet together in 
caverns and Wolf’s Glens, in deso- 
late mountains like the Hartz, or 
in lonely woods like the Black 
Forest. All who went forth to 
mingle in the rites of these soli- 
tudes were declared to be engaged 
in fatal communications with the 
devil; and as, being outlaws, they 


' Without anticipating the subsequent discussion I may draw attention to the close 
resemblance between the powers here ascribed to Odin and those alleged centuries later 
against the witches of Scotland, England, and New England,—particularly the stereotyped 
charges of depriving enemies of health and vigour, and discovering concealed treasures. 
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lived by hunting and shooting, it 
was remembered that the boar, the 
horse, the dog, and other animals 
of that kind, had always been 
sacred to Odin—who sometimes 
took their shapes—and these were 
now held to be accursed. 

This downward transformation 
of the northern deities has been 
traced with such learning and im- 
pressiveness by Dr. Dasent in the 
introduction to his Popular Tales 
from the Norse, that we must here 
quote from him at some length: 


They (the gods) were cast down from 
honour, but not from power. They lost 
their genial, kindly influence, as the pro- 
tectors of men and the origin of all things 
good; but their existence was tolerated ; 
they became powerful for ill, and degene- 
rated into malignant demons. Thus the 
worshippers of Odin had supposed, that at 
certain times and rare intervals, the good 
powers showed themselves in bodily shape 
to mortal eye, passing through the land in 
divine progress, bringing blessings in their 
train, and receiving in return the offerings 
and homage of their grateful votaries. But 
these were naturally only exceptional in- 
stances; on ordinary occasions the pious 
heathen recognised his gods sweeping 
through the air in cloud and storm, riding 
on the wings of the wind, and speaking in 
awful accents as the tempest howled and 
roared, and the sea shook its white main 
and crest. Nor did he fail to see them in 
the dust and din of battle, when Odin 
appeared with his terrible helm, succouring 
his own, striking fear into their foes, and 
turning the day in many a doubtful fight ; 
or in the hurry and uproar of the chase, 
where the mighty huntsman on his swift 
steed, seen in glimpses among the trees, 
took up the hunt where weary mortals gave 
it up, outstripped them all, and brought the 
noble quarry to the ground But 
when Christianity came, the whole character 
of this goodly array of divinities was 
soured and spoilt. Instead of the stately 
procession of the god, which the intensely 
sensuous eye of man in that early time con- 
nected with all the phenomena of nature, 
the people were led to believe in a ghastly 
grisly band of ghosts, who followed an 
infernal warrior, or huntsman, in hideous 
tumult through the midnight air. No 
doubt, as Grimm rightly remarks, the 
heathen had fondly fancied that the spirits 
of those who had gone to Odin followed 
him in his triumphal progress, either 
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visibly or invisibly; that they rode with 
him in the whirlwind, just as they followed 
him to battle, and feasted with him in 
Valhalla; but now the Christian belief, 
when it had degraded the mighty god into 
a demon huntsman, who pursued his 
nightly round in chase of human souls, saw 
in the train of the infernal master of the 
hunt only thespectres of suicides, drunkards 
and ruffians, and, with all the uncharit- 
ableness of a dogmatic faith, the spirits of 
children who died unbaptized, whose hard 
fate had thrown them -into such evil com- 
pany. This was the way in which that 
wide-spread superstition arose, which sees 
in the phantoms of the clouds, the shapes 
of the Wild Huntsman and his accursed 
crew, and hears, in spring and autumn 
nights, when sea-fowl take the wing to fly 
either north or south, the strange accents 
and uncouth yells with which the chase is 
pressed on in upper air. Thus in Sweden 
it is still Odin that passes by; in Denmark 
it is King Waldemar’s hunt; in Norway it 
is Aaskereida, that is, Asgard’s Car; in 
Germany it is Wode, Woden, or Hackel- 
berend, or Dieterich of Bern; in France it 
is Hellequin,'’ or King Hugo, or Charles the 
Fifth, or dropping a name altogether, it is 
Le Grand Veneur, who ranges at night 
through the Forest of Fontainebleau. Nor 
was England without her Wild Huntsman 
and his ghastly following. Gervase of 
Tilbury, in the twelfth century, could tell 
it of King Arthur, round whose mighty 
name the superstition settled itself, for he 
had heard from the foresters how, on alter- 
nate days, about the full of the moon, one 
day at noon, the next at midnight, when the 
moon shone bright, a mighty train of 
hunters on horses was seen, with baying 
hounds and blast of horns; and when those 
hunters were asked of whose company and 
household they were, they replied ‘of 
Arthur's.’ We hear of him again in ‘The 
Complaynt of Scotland,’ that curious com- 
position attributed by some to Sir David 
Lyndsay of the Mount and of Gilmerton, 
in East Lothian, pp. 97, 98, where he says: 
‘ Arthur Knycht, he raid on nycht, 
With gyldin spur and candil lycht.’ 


Nor should we forget, when considering this 
legend, that story of Herne the Hunter, who 


‘ Sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 

Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 

Walk round about an oak with great ragg’d 
horns ; 

And then he blasts the trees, and takes the 
cattle, 

And makes milch-kine yield blood, and 
shakes a chain 

In a most hideous and dreadful manner.’ 


' The Harlequin of our pantomimes. 
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And even yet, in various parts of England, 
the story of some great man, generally a 
member of one of the county families, who 
drives about the country at night, is com- 
mon. Thus in Warwickshire, it is the 
‘One-handed Boughton,’ who drives about 
in his coach and six, and makes the be- 
nighted traveller hold gates open for him ; 
or it is ‘ Lady Skipwith ’ who passes through 
the cemetery at night in the same manner. 
Dr. Dasent might have added to 
the list the Bahr-guest of York- 
shire, which is simply a bier-geist 
or spectre presaging death. The 
remnants of the Odinistic supersti- 
tions around him were no doubt so 
common that he hardly cared to 
name them, for there is little doubt 
that formerly the Wild Huntsman 
was almost as familiar to the Scot- 
tish as to the German peasant. The 
passage quoted by Sir Walter Scott 
from the poem Albania, shows how 
nearly identical was the form of 
the superstition in both countries : 
There, since of old the haughty Thanes of 
Ross 
Were wont, with clans and ready vassals 
throng’d, 
To wake the bounding stag or guilty wolf; 
There oft is heard at midnight or at noon, 
Beginning faint, but rising still more loud, 
And louder, voice of hunters, and of hounds, 
And horns hoarse-winded, blowing far and 
keen, 
Forthwith the hubbub multiplies, the air 
Labours with louder shouts and rifer din 
Of close pursuit, the broken ery of deer, 
Mangled by throttling dogs, the shouts of 


men, 
And hoofs thick beating on the hollow hill: 
Sudden the grazing heifer in the vale 
Starts at the tumult, and the herdsman’s ears 
Tingle with inward dread. Aghast heeyes 
Theupland ridge, and every mountain round, 
But not one trace of living wight discerns, 
Nor knows, o’erawed and trembling as he 
stands, 
To what or whom he owes his idle fear— 
To ghost, to witch, to fairy, or to fiend, 
But wonders, and no end of wondering finds. 


But why, it may be asked, should 
the god Wodin have become so em- 
phatically associated with hunting ? 
According to the original mytho- 
logy, his chief interest was in war, 
not in the chase. This obvious 
question is not met by Dr. Dasent 
or Grimm. Mr. Karl Blind has 
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suggested to me that the legend 
may originally have been that of a 
warlike procession through the air, 
but that it became mixed in central 
and lower Germany with the rob- 
ber-knight legends. The Raubrit- 
ter, though they hunted men and 
animals indifferently, resided in the 
wild forests and mountains, and 
lived chiefly by the chase. Their 
type is well represented by tho 
Junker Rechberger, the legend con- 
cerning whom is one of the most 
wide-spread in Germany. He was 
a duke and a highwayman who was 
the terror of travellers. His head- 
quarters were in a church. On one 
occasion he sallied forth for the 
chase, but forgot his gloves. Hav- 
ing sent his groom back for them, 
the man returned in terror, declar- 
ing that he found the Devil putting 
on the gloves. Rechberger re- 
turned and demanded his gloves of 
Satan, to whom, however, he agreed 
to lend them. Returning to the 
wood, Rechberger met a procession 
of knights following a black horse, 
which was riderless and covered 
with a pall. Having asked him 
who led the horse to whom it be- 
longed, he was told, ‘To my Lord 
Rechberger. In one little year he 
will be dead, and will be borne by 
this horse.’ Upon this Rechberger 
retired to a convent, where the 
abbot set him to take care of the 
horses. On the last day of the 
year a black horse kills him. There- 
after at midnight Rechberger is 
accustomed to come out of his grave 
and mount a black horse, on which 
he hunts through the forest. The 
German peasant seems to have 
heard the story of Odin with one 
ear, and one such as that just re- 
lated with the other, and in his 
head they blended into the story of 
the Wild Huntsman. We certainly 
find the legend acquiring its maxi- 
mum of vividness in the vicinity of 
the strong-holds of the robber- 
knights, whose chief occupation has 
left its trace in the Black Forest in 
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thename Jagdhaus (Hunting Lodge) 
given to one of its finest moun- 
tains, and the huge statue of a wild 
boar in front of the castle of Neu 
Eberstein. In the Odinwald— 
whose name shows its primitive re- 
lation to the old religious rites—we 
have the very home of the Wild 
Jager, the Castle of Rodenstein, 
and it is rare to meet with a pea- 
sant whose grandmother, at least, 
has not heard his cavalcade. It is 
noticeable that here, though the 
noises reported are those of the 
chase, they are held to be ominous 
of war, as when, according to affi- 
davits shown in Reichelsheim, they 
presaged the victories of Waterloo 
and Leipzig. The spectral chase 
goes from Schnellert to Rodenstein, 
and if it do not return at once some 
disaster threatens Germany. The 
Headless Horseman who haunts 
the Blocksberg' is easily traceable 
to a robber-knight. 

The epithet ‘wild’ as applied to 
the huntsman, seems also to require 
explanation. May it not have 
arisen from a popular derivation of 
Wodin (often spelt Wotan or 
Wuotan) from wuth, and similar 
words, meaning madness? We 
have only to reflect on the use of 
the word ‘ woad,’ or ‘ wood,’ in the 
north of England in the same sense, 
to see how this may have been. It is 
so used in Chaucer’s ‘Millere’s Tale:’ 

On Monday night, at quarter night, 


Shall fall a rain, and that so wild and wood, 
That half so great was never Noes flood. 


{ March 


With the believers in the warrior 
Odin Wuoatan might have been 
claimed to be their demi-god’s 
name as indicating the raving of 
inspiration. Our word wit (nearer 
its source in the Scottish wut) re- 
minds us that Dryden’s line is not 
etymologically wrong at least— 


Great wits to madness sure are near allied. 


However Odin may have become 
a huntsman, there is no question 
that he did mythologically so be- 
come. From that point there is no 
difficulty in seeing how the animals 
of the chase might acquire diaboli- 
cal associations. Yet to the earlier 
theology, where Odin is far more a 
warrior than a huntsman, is trace- 
able the majority of the supersti- 
tions about animals; for there in 
Valhalla his familiar spirits were 
two ravens,? his pets two wolves, 
and as mead was the constant 
beverage of the gods, a roasted 
boar was the piece de résistance of 
their dinner table. 

But no other animals seem to 
have been so widely associated with 
Odin in the periods of both his 
celestial and infernal careers, as the 
horse and the dog. 


The horse [says Dr. Dasent] was a sacred 
animal among the Teutonic tribes from the 
first moment of their appearance in history, 
and Tacitus has related. how in the shade of 
those woods and groves which served them 
for temples, white horses were fed at the 
public cost, whose backs no mortal crossed, 
whose neighings and snortings were care- 
fully watched as auguries and omens, and 





1 The date still assigned by the peasantry of this region for the annual Walpurgisnacht 
—that grand assembly of all the witches of the universe which Mephistopheles took Faust 
to see—the eve of May-day, not only shows that the legendary orgies originated with 
Odin-worshippers (Odin’s feast being the third of the great Scandinavian festivals), but 
also suggests the relation of Odin-worship to sun-worship, which Max Miiller has pointed 
out. Everywhere around us in these dark wilds of forest and height are the old columns, 
altars, &c., set up by the devotees, now named Giant’s Column, Devil's Pulpit, Witch's 
Altar, and soon. The frequency of Devil's Pulpits suggests a period when Odinists may 
have affected to become Christian priests for no good end, In the Augsburg puppet-play 
of Faust (referred to in G. H. Lewes’ Life of Goethe) he is represented as a doctor of 
theology. When Mephistopheles stipulates that he shall no more ascend the theological 
chair, Faust asks, ‘But what will the public say?’ ‘Leave that to me,’ replies Mephisto, 
‘I will take your place; and believe me I shall add to your reputation for biblical 
learning.’ 

? The raven as the Danish ensign has a distinctly Odinistic origin. 
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who were thought to be conscious of divine 
mysteries. In Persia, too, the classical 
reader will remember how the neighing of 
a horse decided the choice for the crown. 
Here in England, at any rate, we have only 
to think of Hengist and Horsa, the twin 
heroes of the Anglo-Suxon migration, as 
the legend ran—heroes whose name meant 
‘horse ’—and of the vale of the White Horse 
in Berks, where the sacred form still gleams 
along the down, to be reminded of the 
sacredness of the horse to our forefathers. 
The Eddas are filled with the names of 
famous horses, and the Sagas contain many 
stories of good steeds, in whom their owners 
trusted and believed as sacred to this or 
that particular god. Such a horse is Dap- 
plegrim, in the Norse tales, who saves his 
master out of all his perils, and brings him 
to all fortune, and is another example of 
that mysterious connection with the higher 
powers which animals in all ages have been 
supposed to possess. 

It was a main tenet of Scan- 
dinavian faith that none could ever 
approach Valhalla except on horse- 
back ; hence, whenever a warrior 
was buried, his steed was buried 
with him, and generally his dog. 
The custom of the Scandinavian 
hero was to swear ‘ by the shoulder 
of a horse and the edge of a sword.’ 
Odin (the god) always kept near 
him the eight-legged horse Sleipnir, 
whose sire was the wonderful Sval- 
dilfari, who by night drew the 
enormous stones for the fortress 
raised about Valhalla against the 
Frost-giants. On Sleipnir the deity 
rode to the regions of Hela, when 
he evoked the spirit of the deceased 
prophetess Vala, with Runic incan- 
tations, to learn Baldur’s fate. 
This is the subject of the Vegt- 
amskvida, paraphrased by Gray in 
his ode beginning— 

Up rose the king of men with speed, 

And saddled straight his coal-black steed. 
The steed, however, was not black, 
but grey. Sleipnir was the foal of 
a magically created mare. Indeed 
a demon-mare (Mara) holds a pro- 
minent place in Scandinavian super- 
stition besetting sleepers. In the 
Ynglinga Saga Vanland awakes 
from sleep, crying, ‘ Mara is tread- 
mg on me!’ His men hasten to 
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help him; but when they took hold 
of his head Mara trod on his legs, 
and when they held his legs on his 
head ; and so, says Thiodolf: 
Trampled to death, to Skyta’s shore 

The corpse his faithful followers bore; 
And there they burnt, with heavy hearts, 
The good chief killed by witchcraft’s arts. 
This is of course the origin of 
the superstition of the night-mare. 
The horse-shoe used against witches 
must be on the principle that the 
hair of the dog is good for the bite. 
We may learn here also the reasons 
why hippophagy has been so long 
unknown among us. Odin’s boar 
has left his head to our Christmas 
banquet, but Olaf managed to rob 
us of the horse-flesh once eaten in 
honour of the god. In the eleventh 
century he proclaimed the eating 
of horse-flesh a test of Paganism, 
as baptism was of Christianity, and 
punished it with death, except in 
Iceland, where it was permitted the 
people by an express stipulation on 
their embracing Christianity. 

To these facts it may be added, 
that in various parts of Saxony the 
horse’s head is used instead of its 
shoe to keep off witches. When 
Wittekind waged his twenty years’ 
war against Charlemagne, his 
Saxon followers had for their 
banner, a horse’s head raised on a 
pole. The white horse on a yellow 
ground, which is now the Hano- 
verian ensign, had the like Odin- 
istic origin. The custom of horse- 
breakers to whisper to the steed 
they would tame, may have some 
connection with northern super- 
stition; but it is said to be common 
among the Arabs, who say, that 
they thus whisper ‘ the spirits,’ or 
‘the devil’ out of their wild horses, 

It is more difficult to discover 
how the dog became originally 
associated with the northern super- 
stition. The belief about ‘dog- 
days’ has pointed some to the 
hypothesis of an Oriental source ; 
but it would seem rather to be some 
modification of the notion of the 
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great wolf Fenris of Scandinavian 
mythology, by which all things 
were to be ultimately destroyed. 
To this wolf, of which the prose 
Edda has much to say, and to the 
two wolves, Giri and Freki, which 
Odin petted and fed, is referable 
the German superstition of the 
wer-wolf, or wolves that transform 
themselves into human shapes for 
fiendish purposes. The dog was in 
the days of Odin more nearly re- 
lated to the wolf than now, and it 
is not wonderful that the species 
of red wild dog, fierce, shy, hairy- 
footed, found in Germany, or the 
fierce boar-hound (0. Suillus), 
nearly four feet high, should have 
fully caught the diabolical mantle 
of the wolf on his disappearance. 
However this may be, there can be 
no doubt that Bishop Dithmar, 
Dudo of St. Quentin, and other 
Christians, found the chief animals 
sacrificed with men to the gods in 
the north to be ‘ horses, dogs, and 
cocks.’! 

When Olaf was laying waste the 
old altars and customs, it is not to 
be wondered that Odin crossed his 
path in various ways. Once he 
appeared as a one-eyed man, in 
broad-brimmed hat, who delighted 
the king in his hours of relaxation 
with his conversation, but after- 
ward induced the cook to prepare 
for Olaf some attractive meat he 
offered, presumably poisonous. The 
shrewd Christian however said, 
‘Odin shall not deceive us,’ and 
ordered the meat to be thrown 
away. So Odin became the god of 
rustics and huntsmen, and was 
pursued even there. In the ‘ Gula- 
things Lagen,’ of Norway, it is thus 
ordered: ‘ Let the king and bishop 
with all possible care search after 
those who exercise Pagan rites ; 
who use magic arts; who adore 
the genii of particular places, of 
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tombs or rivers; and who, after 
the manner of devils in travelling, 
are transported from place to place 
through the air.’ As fast as the 
peasantry became converted to 
Christianity they would look upon 
the rites of the hostile religion thus 
declared to be diabolical with a 
horror which would naturally 
extend to the sacrificial ‘animals 
and the places where they were 
offered. The inclusion of the cock 
among the victims of Odinism is 
peculiar. Was it a substitute for 
the raven, in the difficulty of pro- 
curing the latter? Was it an im- 
portation by Odin from the Romans 
(who found oracles in its entrails), 
before whom he retreated when he 
first entered Scandinavia? At any 
rate, the peasants and the bishops 
together seem to have known too 
well the value of poultry to permit 
the cock, or even its mystic ‘giblets’ 
(i.e. cabala), to suffer under the 
disgrace of diabolism. 

The superstition of the hunting- 
horn seems to me to have arisen at 
a later date. Goethe, it will be re- 
membered from a sentence already 
quoted, significantly combined the 
hunting-horn with the dog in his 
dislike. His editor, in quoting the 
passage from the Tag- wnd Jahres- 
Hefte, says of the nocturnal horn: 

I once heard it in a most obscure little 
town in Franconia, just on the borders of 
the Black Forest. . . . After his blast the 
watchman recited four lines—a sort of in- 
vocation or blessing, which was clearly a 
remnant of the middle ages. I jumped up 
and opened my window to hear it, and only 
regret I did not write it down. 

The horn which Roland blew at 
Roncesvalles, in Spain, bringing 
help from distances beyond the 
reach of any honest horn, shows 
that the superstition was existing 
in the time of Charlemagne. Roland 
appears also in Northern folk-lore 
freeing his little lady from the 


' M. Michel regards the word cagot, applied to heretical Goths who fled into Aquitaine 
as a corruption of canis gothicus. The word bigot, it would seem, is from ‘bigod,’ a man 
who held on to and swore by his god. 
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power of a wicked fairy by his 
flute. The story of the Piper of 
Hamelin—‘ The Pied Piper,’ accord- 
ing to the version of Mr. Browning, 
who did not think him so black as 
the theologians of Hanover painted 
him,—who charmed the children 
away into a mountain which opened 
to receive him; and even our 
‘Tom, Tom, the piper’s sen,’ have 
arelated origin. The origin of the 
nursery rhyme, A mery Geste of the 
Frere and the Boye, in which the 
boy’s piping makes the friar dance 
all his sacred vestments off, carries 
us to the same sufferings of the Jew 
in the German ‘ Jude im Dorn,’ in 
which Grimm traces the romantic 
story of Oberon’s horn in Huon de 
Bordeaux. These legends have 
been sometimes ascribed to an 
origin in the pipe of Pan; but it 
may be more naturally traced, 
doubtful as such a reference may 
be, to the shrill preternatural wind 
which sounded when Odin con- 
sulted the giant’s head which he 
kept as an oracle. It is said in the 
Voluspa :! 

High bloweth Heimdall 

His horn aloft ; 

Odin consulteth 

Mimir’s head ; 

The old ash yet standing, 

Yggdrasill, 

To its summit is shaken, 

And loose breaks the giant. 


These superstitions, gaining their 
greatest influence under the reac- 
tion against Odinism induced by 
Christianity, were of course unable 
to retain their universality in any 
country where the animals in ques- 
tion were constantly increasing in 


value. Gradually, such a supersti- 
tion would have to be confined to a 
suspicion of particular huntsmen, 
dogs, horses, hunting-horns, and 
localities ; though we may perhaps 
see in the general European aver- 
sion from eating the flesh of horses, 


’ The spa or spell of the prophetess Vola. 
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dogs, and ravens, the extent of the 
curse upon them. 

Out of these elements, and among 
a people whose superstitions Chris- 
tianity confirmed while it degraded 
them, was evolved the belief in the 
demons haunting every spot which 
the old religion had consecrated, 
and in their chief the Wild Hunts- 
man. His approach was always 
first perceived by the dogs. Thus, 
according to Snorro, just before the 
town of Konighelle was captured 
and its church destroyed by the 
heathen,— 


It happened now in Konighelle, the next 
Sunday night after Easter week, that there 
was a great noise in the streets throughout 
the whole town The dogs were so 
affected that nobody could hold them, but 
they slipped loose; and when they came 
out they ran mad, biting all that came in 
their way, people and cattle. All who were 
bitten by them till the blood came turned 
raging mad; and pregnant women were 
taken in labour prematurely and became 
mad. From Easter to Ascension day these 
portentous circumstances took place almost 
every night. 


Professor Max Miiller has indi- 
cated the direction in which we 
must look in recognising the trans- 
formations through which the Wild 
Huntsman has passed in becoming 
the familiar devil of popular theo- 
logy : 

Christianity [he says] had destroyed the 
old gods of the Teutonic tribes and supplied 
new heroes in the saints and martyrs of the 
Church. The gods were dead, and the 
heroes, the sons of the gods, forgotten. But 
the stories told of them would not die, and 
in spite of the excommunication of the 
priests, they were welcomed wherever they 
appeared in their strange disguises. Kind- 
hearted grannies would tell the pretty stories 
of old, if it was only to keep their little 
folk quiet. They did not tell them of the 
gods ; for those gods were dead, or, worse 
than that, had been changed into devils. 
They told them of nobody; aye, sometimes 
they would tell them of the very saints and 
martyrs, and the apostles themselves have 
had to wear some of the old rags that be- 
longed by right to Odin and other heathen 


From it comes the word spa as designating 


the mineral spring once thought to act magically. Hence also spae-wife (witch) in Scot- 


land, and our common word spy. 
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gods. The oddest figure of all is that of 
the devil in his half-Christian and half- 
heathen garb. The Aryan nations had no 
devil. Pluto, though of a sombre character, 
was a very respectable personage, and Loki, 
though a mischievous person, was not a fiend. 
The German goddess Hele, too—like Pro- 
serpina—had once seen better days. Thus 
when the Germans were indoctrinated with 
the idea of a real devil, the Semitic Satan 
or Diabolus, they treated him in the most 
good-humoured manner. They ascribed to 
him all the mischievous tricks of their 
most mischievous gods. But while the old 
northern storytellers delighted in the suc- 
cess of cunning the new generation felt in 
duty bound to represent the devil in the 
end as always defeated. He was outwitted 
in all the tricks which had formerly proved 
successful, and then quite a new character 
was produced—the poor and stupid devil, 
who appears not unfrequently in the German 
and Norwegian tales. 


The old religion having become 
now the shadow of the new—the 
Scandinavian god metamorphosed 
to the Christian devil—that shadow 
would change with every new form 
assumed by Christianity in adjust- 
ing itself to the unfolding condi- 
tions of the people. The nature 
which had produced Odinism would 
produce other forms of thought 
and feeling alien to the religion 
which had subjugated it; secret 
pagan observances might give way, 
but the Church would still find its 
institutions disregarded or its doc- 
trines disbelieved. And each most 
general form of neglect or disaffec- 
tion toward ecclesiastical regula- 
tions would be at once made by the 
Church into a devil. The lustful 
devils which once swarmed in Ger- 
many and Britain, deceiving virgins 
and begetting witches or demons 
like Merlin, point to a period when 
the Church was trying to establish 
its own institution of marriage by 
associating all relations between the 
sexes which it had not hallowed 
with infernal craft. Similarly each 
of the devils conjured up since the 
appearance of Christianity in the 
North may be shown to have repre- 
sented some passing phase of the 
Church in its struggle for existence. 


In Goethe’s poem, Mephistopheles 


[March 


speedily emerges from the hound; 
but that huge nondescript monster, 
which intervened between the va. 
nishing of the one and the appear. 
ance of the other, contained all the 
embryonic phases of diabolism as 
developed by natural selection 
through seven centuries. And, no 
doubt, as Mephistopheles can be 
traced back, link by link, to Odin’s 
hound, the hound itself could be 
traced back to the serpent. In other 
words, Mephistopheles is simply the 
type of that scoffing scepticism and 
denial which was the last form of the 
hostile nature with which it had to 
deal. The Church had reduced the 
Norse gods to devils; the German 
mind had gone further and reduced 
them to fables; and it now began 
to subject the Christian system to 
the same process. It might con- 
sent that Odin and his twelve at- 
tendant ‘ godars ’ meant the sun and 
the twelve signs of the zodiac ; but 
what of Christ and his twelve apos- 
tles? This was the Mephistopheles 
principle in the German mind, the 
cold remorseless intellect which 
arose to give battle to the Semitic 
religion for the possession of the 
German heart. It had its chief 
power with the universities; con- 
sequently it is written: ‘As the 
mist sinks, Mephistopheles enters 
from behind the stone, in the dress 
of a travelling scholar.’ He is the 
impersonation of that negation 
which the Church cursed as its 
first mists arose shaping already the 
Luthers and Strausses of the fu- 
ture. Printing now became odious 
as the Rune of Odin; grammar and 
logic were the black arts; che 
mistry and astronomy were the 
new satanic devices. ‘ Who art 
thou?’ asks Faust, of his cynical 
scholar. ‘Part of that power 
which produceth good while de- 
vising evil,’ replies the arch-opti- 
mist. ‘I am that spirit which 
evermore denies: rightly too, for 
whatever is born must pass away.’ 
Here is German philosophy in 4 
nut-shell—the last devil which 
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church authority in the North had 
wer to conjure up ere Doctor 
Luther, having borrowed its art, 
conjured up another, with a papal 
tiara on its head, and flung his ink- 
stand at his head—ending its devil- 
creating powers for evermore. 

It is necessary, however, to 
observe that the old devil of the 
miracle-play is, as manipulated by 
Goethe, a very different character 
from the Mephisto furnished him. 
As he found him, the scholastic 
devil was simply a scoffer and 
casuist, a denier of dogmas sup- 

ed to be essential to salvation. 
He would, indeed, bribe the senses 
to violate the moral law, but did 
not deny the moral law itself. We 
can discern through him the priestly 
anxiety of the time to maintain the 
doctrine that heresy and immorality 
were obverse and reverse of the 
same thing. But in the Mephis- 
topheles of Goethe the moral law 
itself is closely questioned as to its 
enormous claim. He is enough to 
prove that Goethe, and his intimate 
circle, had deeply inquired why the 
culture of other faculties and the 
experiences of life should all be 
subject to arrest at the warrant of 
morality. The great man probably 
decided the question when he parted 
from Lili. Henceforth the question 
is hardly between right and wrong, 
but between the interest which 1s 
near and transient, and that which 
is far and permanent. 

‘Grey is all theory, green life’s golden- 
fruited tree.’ 

Thus we see in this last form of 
Mephistopheles, the latest outcome 
of the ancient Satan—the serpent 
lifted up. As he himself says :— 


Die Cultur, die alle Welt beleckt, 
Hat auch auf den Teufel sich erstreckt.' 


The devils of Great Britain are 
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nearly all of German origin, and 
indeed many of the superstitions 
we have been considering are 
traceable, wherever the Anglo- 
Saxon man has gone. When King 
Edwin and the Pagan priest Coifi 
were converted by the preaching of 
Paulinus, A.D. 627, it is recorded 
that the priest determined to de- 
stroy his altars and idols. 

Then immediately [says Bede], in con- 
tempt of his former superstition, he desired 
the king to furnish him with arms and a 
stallion; and mounting the same, he set 
out to destroy the idols; for it was not 
lawful before for the high priest either to 
carry arms or to ride on any but a mare, 

Thus Christianity found here the 
old Scandinavian Mara, which lived 
long after in popular credulity to 
trample people in their sleep. The 
neigh which, as Mr. Borrow tells us, 
the gipsy still heeds as an omen; 
the horse-shoe nailed over the door ; 
the whispering in the ears of horses 
to break them—i.e. expel demons; 
the evil omen of a howling dog ; the 
ill-luck attending Friday (Freyja’s 
Day?) ; the raven on a ruin stamped 
by stationers on mourning-paper ;— 
these are all the footsteps of the 
Wild Huntsman and his outlawed 
crew, whether found amid the high- 
lands of Scotland, or the forests of 
Pennsylvania, or in London society. 
There are, however, regions where 
the peculiarities of German demo- 
nology are so distinctly traceable as 
to be of ethnological interest. 

That witches and evil spirits are 
abroad when tempests are raging is 
a very common superstition in all 
northern countries ; but the writer 
has recently learned a fact which 
would seem to be a bit of the Scan- 
dinavian history of the eleventh 
century transferred to one of the 
most intelligent communities of 
Great Britain. There is in Edin- 
burgh, at the present time, a num- 


' «Culture, which has licked the whole world into shape, has also reached the devil 
himself.’ 

* She was the northern Venus, and her day was chosen for marriages. 
pagan unions the clergy affixed an ill omen to marriages on that day, which gradually 


extended to other projects. In one or two districts of Scotland Friday is still the 
favourite marriage-day. 


These being 
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ber of respectable religious people, 
associated for the purpose of pray- 
ing during every night against the 
devastations of Satanic agents. As- 
suming that the dreadful tempests 
by which so many ships are wrecked 
and lives lost are the work of in- 
fernal powers, they inferred that 
the reason why they so generally 
occurred in the night is because the 
pious are then sleeping instead of 
praying, and Satan has no check 
upon his malevolent will. So the 
association provided that each mem- 
ber should take a particular hour 
through which he or she should 
pray, the succession being so ar- 
ranged that when one left off another 
should begin, and an unbroken 
chain of prayer be wrought to re- 
strain the Demon of Tempests ! 

In Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 
there are spots which, Sir Walter 
Scott testifies, were within his me- 
mory kept barren in deference to 
popular superstitions; these were 
‘the gudeman’s! croft’ and ‘Sith 
Bhruaith’ (mounts) set apart for 
spirits who would, it was believed, 
raise fearful tempests if a plough- 
share touched them or astone were 
removed; and Borlase, investigating 
barrows in the Scilly Isles, late in the 
last century, was threatened by the 
people, when a tempest arose, which 
they ascribed to the anger of the 
spirits connected with the tumuli, on 
account of his disturbance of them. 

The superstition of the magic 
hunting-horn is often met with in 
English and Scottish annals. And 
even if its qualities in Germany 
suggest the pipe of Pan, the charac- 
teristics of each form of the legend 
in Great Britain refer, I think, to 
Odin. The device of three conches 
found on the arms of a branch of the 
Shelley family preserves the tradition 
of the earliest ancestor of the poet, 
Sir Phineas Shelley, a bold cru- 
sader, who is said to have had three 
conches severally tipped with brass, 
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silver, and gold; the first on being 
blown dissolved all evil enchant- 
ments, the second put to flight all 
genii and giants, the third every. 
where annulled the laws of Satan 
and established those of God, and 
won all hearts to him who blew it. 

Compare with the magic effects 
of the Shelley conches the Runic— 
also, doubtless, the Orphic—words 
of Odin, in the Eddaic poem, Hava- 
mal : 

I know a song, by which I soften and 
enchant the arms of my enemies, and ren- 
der their weapons of no effect! 

I know a song, which I need only to sing 
when men have loaded me with chains ; for 
the moment I sing it, my chains fall in 
pieces, and I walk forth at liberty. 

When I see magicians travelling through 
the air, I disconcert them by a single look, 
and force them to abandon their enterprise, 

If I aspire to the love and the favour of 
the chastest virgin, I can bend the mind of 
the snowy-armed maiden, and make her 
yield wholly to my desires. 

A favourite story of the early 
part of last century was that of the 
horse-jockey in Scotland who sold 
a black horse to a venerable ‘ gen- 
tleman in black,’ agreeing to meet 
him on one of those Eildon Hills 
formed by the wizard-power of 
Michael Scott, at midnight, to 
receive the money. After receiving 
payment in ancient coin the jockey 
was invited to the antique gentle- 
man’s abode, where he was taken 
along ranges of stalls, in each of 
which stood a motionless charger 
with a motionless warrior in armour 
at the feet. ‘All these men,’ whis- 
pered the guide, ‘ will awaken at 
the battle of Sheriffmoor.’ At 
length they came to a sword anda 
horn, which, the dark gentleman 
said, contained the power to dis- 
solve the spell. The jockey at- 
tempting to blow the horn, the 
horses and warriors arose and 
clashed their armour so terribly 
that the poor wight dropped the 
horn and fied, pursued, however, 
by a voice, which said : 


' This word seems to preserve the fact that Odin was originally a ‘good’ and not an 


evil spirit. 
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«Wae to the coward that ever he was born, 
That did not draw the sword before he blew 
the horn.’ 
A whirlwind blew the horse-dealer 
from the cavern, whose entrance 
he vainly sought afterwards to find. 
Andrew Man, of Aberdeen (1597), 
was evidently a devotee of the old 
Norse powers. He stoutly affirmed 
that his familiar ‘ devil,’ whom he 
called Christsonday, was an angel. 
He raised Christsonday by saying 
Benedicite, and laid him again by 
putting a dog under his arm, then 
casting it into the devil’s mouth, 
saying, ‘ Maikpeblis!” Andrew was 
told, ‘Upon Rood-day in harvest 
in this present year, whilk fell on a 
Wednesday (‘ Wodensday’), thou 
saw Christsonday come out of the 
snow in the likeness of a staig,’ &c. 
So Andrew was burnt. The sister 
of Major Weir was hung as a witch 
in 1670, having shown that when- 
ever she knit her brows a horse- 
shoe was formed. Beatrix Laing 
(1704) came home to Pittenweem 
from market on a coal-black horse 
which vanished with a great noise, 
and she was sent to wander about 
until she died of cold and hunger. 
In 1727 a poor Highland woman 
was burnt in Sutherland for turning 
her daughter into a horse, and riding 
her by night. At Berkeley the 
Devil came into church, opened the 
coffin of a dead witch, who revived, 
and flew off with her on a coal-black 
horse breathing fire. In 1612 
Master Avery and Mistress Belcher 
met two witches on a black horse 
near Northampton. In 1633 all 
lancashire was beset with devils 
riding on many-coloured horses and 
attended by greyhounds. Among 
the spells said to have been used by 
the witches in Scotland in the 
seventeenth century, one shows how 
the Wild Huntsman had become 
mixed up with Christ. Margaret 
Fisher (1643) repeated the follow- 
ing as a spell used by her: 


‘Our Lord to hunting red, 
His soal-soot ! sled, 


) Stirrup. 
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Down he lighted, 

His soal-soot righted ; 

Blod to blod, 

Shinew? to shinew, 

To the other sent in God’s name, 

In the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost.’ 


The hart or hind, as connected 
with diabolism, may be traced from 
where they lead Thomas of Ercil- 
doune, ‘The Rhymer,’ into the 
forest of the north, from which he 
never reappears, or the ‘immense 
swarthy stag’ which, as Matthew 
Paris relates, bore William Rufus 
to judgment from his last hunt in 
the New Forest, to the Porte St. 
Martin theatre, where as the Biche 
au Bois it allures the Parisian 
crowd for two or three seasons. 
In the annals of witchcraft the 
Devil is frequently represented as 
trying to save his dear witches by 
raising sudden tempests, and there 
is hardly any animal shape in which 
he did not appear. Sometimes he 
is a ferret or a hare; often he is a 
raven or crow or magpie; oftener 
still,acat. (Freyja’s car was drawn 
by cats, according to the Gylfa- 
Ginning, and one of them survived 
for the service of Whittington.) 
Anne Bodenham, hung at Salisbury 
in 1653, who ‘ had a red-letter cata- 
logue of those who had sold them- 
selves to the Devil,’ and who 
‘worshipped the planet Jupiter,’ 
was declared by James Bower to 
be in the habit of transform- 
ingjherself into a ‘ mastiff dog, a 
black lion, a white bear, a wolf, a 
monkey, a horse, a bull, and a 
calf.’ But far more frequently than 
any other shape assumed by the 
Devil in those days does the dog 
appear. The writer has traced no 
fewer than thirty cases where 
witches were executed in England 
and Scotland in which the main 
evidence against them would seem 
to have been their fondness for black 
dogs; and indeed so general was 
the superstition about dogs and 
cats that John Gaule, in his Select 
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Cases of Conscience, declared it to 
be a rule that— 


Every old woman with a wrinkled face, 
a furr'd brow, a hairy lip, a gobber tooth, 
a squint eye, a squeaking voice, or a scold- 
ing tongue, having a ragged coate on her 
back, a skull cap on her head, a spindle in 
her hand, and a Dog or Cat by her side, is 
not only suspected but pronounced fora witch. 


Nay, it sometimes fared hard 
with even a young and beautiful 
lady if she was found caressing a 
black poodle, from which Mr. Darwin 
may deduce that, by natural selec- 
tion, poodles have become generally 
white. The circumstances attested 
in the witch trials often remind us, 
too, of incidents in Faust. Thus, 
Elizabeth Hill (1664) confessed that: 


About ten years ago the Devil appeared 
to her as a handsome man, changing after- 
wards to the shape of a black dog ; that he 
promised her money, and that she should 
live gallantly, and have the pleasures of the 
world for twelve years, if only she would 
sign a certain bond with her blood, give 
him her soul, obey his laws, and let him 
suck her blood. 


She was condemned, but ‘prevented 
execution by dying in gaol a little 
before the expiring of the term 
her confederate daimon had set for 
her enjoyment of diabolical plea- 


sures.’ The way in which the cele- 
brated witch before mentioned, 
Anne Bodenham, evoked spirits, as 
certified by Anne Styles, recalls the 
hound running around in spirals 
which afterwards appeared from 
behind a stove as Mephistopheles. 
Having made a circle with a stick 
and put in it a pan of burning coals, 
which may correspond with the 
stove in Faust, she adjured ‘ Belze- 
bub, Tormentor, Lucifer, Satan ;’ 
thereupon there arose a high wind 
which shook the houses, and a foul- 
smelling mist ; and there came out 
of the mist a little boy, who turned 
into a snake, and then into ‘a 
shagged dog with great eyes, which 
went about the circle.’ Hob Grieve 
(executed at Lauder in 1649) said 
that he went with his wife— 


To a haugh or gallows-quarter, to meet, 
as she said, a certain gentleman there, but 
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he sawonlya large mastiff dog, which 
‘amazed him,’ At last came the Devil as 
a black man, telling that if he would take 
suit and service with him he should be 
made rich. 

Reginald Scot relates how the Devil 
howled like a dog around the house 
of Simon Davie, trying to get the 
soul of his dying wife, from which, 
however, he was prevented by the 
fervent prayers around her bed, 
Well might the ministers in Lanca- 
shire taunt the devil of Richard 
Dugdale (1695), who ‘snarled and 
barked like a dog,’ with his lack of 
invention : 

What, Satan! is this the dancing that 
Richard gave himself to thee for? .... 
Ransack the old records of all past times 
and places in thy memory Pum 
thine invention dry: cannot that universal 
seed-plot of subtile wiles and stratagems 
spring up one new method of cutting capers? 


There can be no doubt that the 
antics of the witchcraft are mere 
grotesque imitations or caricatures 
of the most ancient rites of the 
Norse religion. Of course, Chris- 
tianity deformed each symbol it 
touched ; how completely, may be 
best studied on the walls and in the 
crypts of old cathedrals, where are 
represented in every distorted form 
of agony and wrath the animals and 
human bestialities supposed to have 
been driven from within by the 
potency of holy water. The crew 
of Odin overruns York Cathedral, 
and on the capitals of the pillars in 
the Undercroft at Canterbury there 
are hideous figures representing the 
British deities in forms calculated 
to disgust the people with them, 
especially when contrasted with the 
saintly images depicted in the church 
above them. 

It is impossible not to feel a cer- 
vain pathos in the miserable forms 
in which old religions run to seed. 
The old astronomic religions of the 
East survive only in the absurdities 
of Zadkiel’s Almanac; the great 
apotheosis of nature represented in 
the Scandinavian religion, descends 
from ruling the hearts of millions 
to nailing a horse-shoe over a door, 
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or uttering a prayer to Christ at 
the baying of a dog; and the once 
powerful priest appears latterly only 
as some old fortune-teller in the 
police court, receiving sentence for 
obtaining money from superstitious 
country-folk on false pretences. Re- 
ligions thus attain their immorta- 
lity only on the Tithonic condition 
of shrinking into grasshoppers.! 
The gods of eld sank into elves, 
trolls, fairies, and gnomes, whose 
names and actions, however, pre- 
served the traditions of their former 
splendour and their varied helpful- 
ness to mankind. In France the 
Devil has, indeed, preserved much 
of his old popularity. The journals 
love to call themselves after his 
name, and on every old wall the 
Bon Diable—green or silvern, to re- 
present fruitfulness or wealth—ad- 
vertises the benefits showered on 
mankind by the shopmen. He is 
more good-natured than subtle; and 
in the version of Punch and Judy 
exhibited in the Champs Elysées 
the poor Devil gets hung instead of 
Punch, who succumbs only to the 
policeman,—the reverse of the case 
as it occurs in England. In Great 
Rritain the old spirits, green or 
grey, have long ago mingled and 
been lost in the cauldron of witch- 
craft,where the kindly ravens, brave 
horses, faithful dogs like Spiegel, 
and horses like Dapplegrim, appear 
only as unmitigated fiends. But the 
fair varieties of earth which they 
originally symbolised cannot pass 
away, and under the wand of that 
one foe to superstition—Science 
—which has laid them low, they 
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must rise again in the form of per- 
fect and beautiful laws, beneath 
which many superstitions calling 
themselves Christian must also 
shrink to the deformity of the old 
beliefs they superseded. There is 
something ominous in the instinc- 
tive horror which so many of the 
clergy have of the devout science 
of the present day. They hear in it 
the voice of the old Norse spirit 
still adoring the elements of na- 
ture. <A fable of the thirteenth 
century relates how the demon-wolf 
Isengrim became a monk, but when 
the brethren wished to teach him 
the paternoster, all they could get 
out of him was lamb, lamb, and his 
thoughts ‘were ever to the wood- 
ward.’ The same brethren managed 
to conquer the Northman and make 
him a monk, but from beneath the 
cowl the old voice of his nature is 
still heard, and he still yearns for 
the exploration of the universe in 
which he beholds the visible rai- 
ment of the deity he at heart wor- 
ships. It is not only in the super- 
stitions of the vulgar that the old 
beliefs still live, but in that reverent 
attitude toward the laws and forces 
of nature which is to-day the most 
significant characteristic of German 
and English science. ‘The Christ 
that is to be,’ will find such his 
true priests and prophets; through 
them he will be the ascending Light 
within, before whose shining arrows 
the animalism of human nature will 
fly like the fabled beasts whose 
cries the awe-struck peasant still 
hears as pursued by the ancient god 
of his race. M. D. Conway. 


' The appearance of Mr. Hotten’s beautiful edition of the German Popular Stories, in which 
MM. Grimm found ‘ concealed the pure and primitive mythology of the Teutons,’ reminds 
me that I may have hardly done justice to the brilliancy of the deities in one of their latest 
phases. Yet even the fairy tales can hardly be enjoyed by the student of Scandinavian 
mythology in themselves. ‘All the best fairy tales,’ says Mr. Ruskin, in his introduction 
to the work, ‘ have owed their birth, and the greater part of their power, to narrowness 
of social circumstances,’ These are the great gods and goddesses as adapted to walled 
towns, mingling with the vulgarities of an every-day life no longer holding them in awe, 
changed to nursery phantasies. The Wild Huntsman is rather grotesque in his little 
playground chasing Hansel, as a fawn, and marrying his sister. We need not wonder at 
the decline even of the fairies when we find the English editor of Der Teufel mit den 
Drei Goldnen Haaren substituting ‘grandmother’ for ‘Eller-Mutter’ (Hela), and ‘cave’ 


for ‘ Hille,’ ‘to avoid offence!” 
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THE GRAND FORCE! 


T the Royal Institution, Pro- 
fessor X. Y. Z. gave an ad- 
mirable lecture on Mechanical 


Forces, which was emphatically de- 
livered and received with great 
applause: vide the newspaper report. 


That that is, is. 5 
For what is that but that, and is but is, 


as Shakespeare’s learned ‘ Hermit of 
Prague, who never saw pen and 
ink in his life, very wittily said,’ 
and so said the newspapers. 

In the small select conversazione 
which usually follows such exhi- 
bitions, J. happened to say, in the 
hearing of the professor, that he 
considered the lecture to be an 
utter failure, as the greatest Force 
in existence had not even been 
mentioned. This was spoken jocu- 
larly, but, as the proverb goes, 
‘it is dangerous to play with 
edged tools,’ and the popular lec- 
turer took it up in earnest, and 
angrily exclaimed, ‘Eh, nonsense ! 
I omitted nothing, and was only 
afraid I had gone too much into 
minutie. Pray, Sir Oracle, what 
great Force did I forget ?’ 

‘One,’ replied J., ‘of a most 
marvellous nature: 

‘Substantial without weight ; yet 
able, like Atlas, to uphold a world 
upon its shoulders. 

‘Thin air; yet as a Yankee would 
say, capable of moving all creation. 

‘Magical and cabalistic, compel- 
ling mere words to alter, confuse, 
and confound the realities of things, 
or to endow them with ideal pro- 
perties, qualities, and perfections 
beyond the belief of credulity itself. 

‘It is stated that Archimedes 
asked to be accommodated with a 
sufficient lever-base, and declared 
that if he had it, he could lift the 
earth. Either the ancient yokels did 
not believe him, or could not get the 
necessary foundation, and thus the 
experiment was never tried; but 


here, in our most enlightened age, 
we have discovered a Force far more 
potent than an Archimedes could 
imagine, and can stir the world, and 
all over the world, as easily as play 
push-pin. That Force you have 
ignored.’ 

‘No wonder,’ rejoined the pro- 
fessor, ‘ with your description (de- 
finition I presume you would call 
it) it would puzzle the Royal So- 
ciety, and the Statistical, and the 
British Association at large, to 
make aught but a piece of silly 
balderdash of it. If you want to 
be laughed at, not with, let us hear 
your prodigious secret.’ 

J. replied:—I will promulgate 
and demonstrate it, to your discom- 
fiture, without going ‘too much into 
minutie.’ 

My Force is Toe ADVERTISEMENT! 
Ez. gratia: 

The Advertisement can sell mil- 
lions of yards of shoddy for honest 
broadcloth ! 

The Advertisement can import 
millions of chests of tea direct from 
China, and sell cheaper than sloe 
leaves and carpet sweepings ! 

The Advertisement can bring mil- 
lions of tons of all Wallsend coals 
from Newcastle to London, and let 
the cockneys burn them at no more 
cost than Welsh, Midland, or An- 
thracite ! 

The Advertisement can supply 
millions upon millions of miscella- 
neous articles, from halfpenny toys 
and cheap Jacks, to new built houses 
and shiploads of invaluable mer- 
chandise, all of the first-rate class, 
and at an incredible reduction of 
price! 

The Advertisement can not only 
import millions of bales of the finest 
Georgian cotton, but change mil- 
lions of bales of other cotton into 
Island, and by its sheer strength, 
aided by its dexterity, pass the 
whole, in a manufactured state, into 
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alpaca, flax, wool, silk, or other 
produce, and by its simple process, 
at the enhanced cost of far more 
expensive fabrics ! 

The Advertisement can cleanse 
the Augean stable of millions of 
boxes and bottles of quack medi- 
cine, and induce millions of fools to 
anoint their bodies with, or swal- 
low their contents ! 

The Advertisement can make as 
many fools believe that spurious 
and adulterated concoctions of 
hardly less poisonous trash—un- 
healthy, nasty, and injurious mate- 
rials of every sort contributive to im- 
position—are really generous wines, 
neat as imported (and that, too, 
come to be a taxing pull), and of 
genuine spirits and beer from the 
vine, sugar cane, and John Barley- 
corn, to be drunk on the premises 
or anywhere else, con gusto, accord- 
ingly. 

The Advertisement can carry 
under its ostensibly feeble little 
arms, thousands of miles of rail- 
road, with tens of thousands of 
passengers and prodigious traffic, by 
means of common, fast and plea- 
sure trains, about to realise enor- 
mous profits; and, admirable to re- 
late for its care and humanity, 
never having been known to wound 
seriously or to kill even One of the 
well assured multitude who trust 
their lives to consequences so satis- 
factorily accredited. 

The Advertisement can bear the 
entire burden of hundreds of bub- 
ble companies, with many millions 
of (their) capital, resting solely on 
its veracity and responsibility. 

The Advertisement is equally 
stout in the support it can afford to 
foreign loans; for examples, see its 
Archimedean capacity in the Greek, 
and its Herculean vigour in the 
Country where one of Hercules’ 
pillars is reported to be still stand- 
ing. 

The Advertisement can lend mil- 
lions of money (flash) at once on 
mere personal security, without in- 
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convenient inquiries or references 
on either side, at almost nominal 
interest, without expenses, and re- 
payable by instalments at pleasure, 
&c. The weight of the nuggets 
(query called ingots ? of old) is not 
so very ponderous, but there is a 
good deal to stoop under so as to 
gull hundreds of thousands of idiots 
into disastrous loss or utter ruin. 

The Advertisement can keep up, 
for hundreds of nights without in- 
termission, the heaviest tomfoolery 
and outrageous performances at the 
theatres (though amenable to fall 
by every law of gravitation), as if 
they were light and entertaining, 
instead of not being worth an old 
song. 

The Advertisement can support 
and circulate tenfold more match- 
less magazines and other periodicals, 
good, bad, and indifferent, than 
could find existence but for its 
mighty help; and as for sensa- 
tionalism, spiritualism, ritualism, 
political associations, monster meet- 
ings, nonsense, trash, rubbish, im- 
posture, and poison of every pos- 
sible kind, millions of reams of 
paper are inadequate to demonstrate 
its infinite capability. 

The Advertisement can maintain 
the greatest manufacturers in the 
world as original dispensers of intel- 
ligence and useful knowledge ; thou- 
sands of semi-professors, lecturers, 
and professionals, en masse, retailing 
superfluous nothings to ignorant 
audiences; inspired writers for the 
press and millions of other classes 
of retail dealers laden with every 
article of want or luxury in life and 
society—and all ‘guaranteed’—just 
as affirmatively and with as free a 
conscience as if the whole were the 
very truth, and simple matter of 
course. 

The Advertisement, out of its own 
peculiar and inexhaustible stores 
(kept in generally unknown though 
not inaccessible places), can dis- 
pense every good that humanity 
may desire ; and in the utmost per- 
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fection, or better, on the lowest pos- 
sible terms, or lower, regardless of 
expense or consequences, under 
prime cost, at incredible sacrifices, 
literally giving away most 
nutritious and appetising, drinks 
the most grateful and exquisite, 
raiment the most comfortable and 
fashionable, medicines that never 
fail of effecting complete cures of 
every malady incident to mankind ; 
surely, if we do not live well, thrive, 
look handsome, and ‘ never say die,’ 
the blame cannot be laid upon The 
Advertisement. 

In short, Mr. Professor X.Y.Z., 
this gigantic Force, ‘ The Advertise- 
ment,’ beats all your nostrums into 
miserable pretences and shams, and 
is too omnipotent for even imagi- 
nation to grasp. at its illimitable 
powers. Q.E.D 

Well said the classic— 

Necesse est facere sumptum, qui querit 
lucrum ; 

ten thousand pounds spent on ad- 

vertising is the way to make twenty 

thousand; or, if you make it ten 


thousand a year, there is no limit 
to the return. 


Double, double, puff and bubble, 
Well will it repay the trouble! 


But to come to the real and com- 
mercial system of advertising now 
carried on to.an extent that puzzles 
comprehension ; and may be looked 
upon in its universality as one of 
the most extraordinary proofs of 
the mighty change which has taken 
place in the manners, morals, and 
doings of the civilised world. For 
it is the natural result of the new 
order of circumstances. The old 
maxim of Live and let live, it may 
truly be affirmed to have exploded— 
the phrase is never heard. It is 
true that in the small way there 
may still be much individual com- 
petition, and the Jack Straws, Jack 
Brags and Jack Undersellers may 
drivel and strive among us; but 
survey the great thoroughfares of 
the metropolis and you are startled 
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by the prevailing shows of another 
kind —the Jacks of All Trades 
occupying the space with mono- 
polies of every kind—the capitalist 
being a dealer in twenty sorts of 
goods, and, instead of having twenty 
middle-class shop-keepers maintain- 
ing a good appearance and rearing 
a family respectably by their indus. 
try, you have this individual paying 
wages to a hundred or two hun- 
dred servants, many of whom in- 
sist on early-closing hours so as to 
be in time for the music-halls and 
other rapidly multiplying places 
of ‘public instruction!’ To at- 
tract notice and custom has thus 
become the province of the grasp- 
ing monopolists, and there is the 
grand pervading struggle which 
so enormously enlarges the scale 
and complicates the mercantile 
perplexities between realities and 
fictions, genuine articles and adul- 
terations, fair and shameful prices, 
and jobbings of every questionable 
description. And when he has 
scraped the gold off the ginger- 
bread, what can the retailer do with 
the remaining gilt—what can he 
do if he does not follow suit with 
the modicum left for him, in adul- 
teration, imposture, fraud, and 
pocket-picking prices ? 

In another sphere the immensity 
and permanency of vast and organ- 
ised speculation has a pernicious in- 
fluence upon the pursuits of honest, 
and the productiveness of useful 
industry. Be it money jobbing, or 
cotton jobbing, or corn jobbing, or 
tea, or any other sort of jobbing, 
the Press becomes the necessary 
medium forobtainingsuccess. Hence 
the multitude and grotesque appear- 
ances seen on many a newspaper 
column. Here the wealth and wel- 
fare of the nation seem involved in 
the rigging of the shares in a bubble 
company, and there, the wholesome 
food, the common wants, the com- 
forts, and the health and very lives 
of the British people appear to 
depend upon their guess, at what 
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may be true or (more likely, less) 
false in the super-superlative appeals 
offered for their decision. We pro- 
fanely call a gaming-house a hell; 
what do we call Change Alley? 
We award hard labour or transpor- 
tation to poor low rogues and 
thieves ; what remedy do we apply 
against the prosperous pre-eminently 
wealthy ‘ defaulters’ in the great 
mercantile world, or the well-to-do 
rogues and thieves who flourish 
upon false weights and short mea- 
sures? If we were not, as the 
aphorism hasit ofsheep, too generally 
tarred with the same stick, it is as 
clear as the sun at noon-day, that 
the slightest effort of direct and 
simple legislation could cope with 
and greatly diminish the incalculable 
amount of evils which must result 
from practices so infamous and yet 
so common. 

Be it the spirit of gambling or 
the thirst for lucre—the aim to reach 
a large fortune by a short contvri- 
vance—the same causes lead to the 


same effects, and the employment 
of the paragraph and advertisement 
for the promulgation of the design, 
and the programme of its solid foun- 
dation and marvellous promise, and 
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a curious addition to the false and 
fallacious is made by its forcing the 
true andreal into a similarcourse. To 
prevent the dishonest from engross- 
ing the entire market, the honest, 
in self-defence, are obliged, also, to 
have recourse to the Greatest of. all 
Forces! Silence may be commend- 
able, but it is not heard (though 
Milton vouches for its being ‘ aud- 
ible’) amid the hubbub of noise. 
It is something if it can only be 
whispered that there are other 
folks in the world besides the 
masses of falsehood and corruption, 
however predominant, and happy 
would it be for all, if that Silence 
needed only to utter one advertise- 
ment, as occasion required, and 
otherwise ‘not to be repeated,’ in 
spite of the old Scotch lady who 
declared that such a one must be a 
great secret ! 


P.S. It is scarcely worth notice 
to remark that, since writing the 
foregoing, about four fifths of a new 
Parliament has been elected by 
means of the Grand Force; which 
has thus demonstrated its power to 
shape the course and determine the 
destiny of the British Empire. 

W. J. 
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MR. HENRY TAYLOR’S PLAYS AND POEMS.! 


HE collected issue of Mr. Henry 
Taylor’s plays and poems was 
hailed with satisfaction, not only 
by lovers of the historical drama as 
such, but by all who know how to 
value sterling intellectual worth 
and power in relation to poetical 
composition. These works form a 
link between the present and more 
than one past era of English 
thought. Their author’s latest work 
appeared so.recently as in 1862, 
three years after the publication of 
Idylis of the King. But he began to 
write more than forty years ago; 
before Catholic Emancipation and 
the Reform Bill, before the open- 
ing of the first railway, when 
—notwithstanding the vigorous 


efforts towards the advancement 
of knowledge already made by a 
few distinguished men—the general 
tone of the educated classes in 
England was, perhaps, much more 
like what had prevailed a century 


before, than like that which prevails 
to-day. Among men of lettets, 
Scott and Goethe were still living ; 
Byron and Shelley had been dead 
only a very short time; and Words- 
worth, reposing in stately retire- 
ment, but largely influencing his 
contemporaries, had twenty years 
of life still remaining to him. Of 
the influences, partly religious and 
partly intellectual, which have so 
powerfully worked upon the minds 
of younger Englishmen during the 
waning and rising generations, not 
one was yet fairly in operation. 
Geology and comparative anatomy 
were—outside a very limited circle 
—almost unheard-of sciences. The 
first volume of the Cowrs de Philo- 
sophie positive had not appeared ; 
the first Tract for the Times was 
unwritten; Hare and Thirlwall 
were but just introducing English 


readers to the pregnant historical 
speculations of Niebuhr; and the 
very earliest poems of the present 
Laureate—which have been de. 
scribed by one of his ablest critics as 
little more than methods of fecling 
the way to mastery over the instru- 
ments of his art—had not yet been 
committed to the press. 

Mr. Taylor has thus been writing 
throughout a period which, short 
as it is, we justly regard as one of 
unusual development in the English 
public. But though living in the 
midst of modern commotions, 
though observing and gauging them 
with rare acuteness and judgment, 
he can in no sense be said to have 
been exclusively a man of the times, 
Mr. Tennyson’s senior by, we be- 
lieve, about ten years, he is natu- 
rally bound by more powerful ties 
to the age of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Southey. He distinctly 
states himself to have largely 
enjoyed and largely profited by 
opportunities of conversation with 
Wordsworth; and the preliminary 
essay to Philip van Artevelde bears 
acknowledged traces of that influ- 
ence, and of impressions drawn from 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. 
And he is still more evidently at- 
tracted, first to the earlier and 
more masculine periods of English 
composition, the literatures of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, which are the sources from 
whence derive the principal chan- 
nels of Mr. Taylor’s method both 
of conception and language ; and, 
secondly, to the world of medizval 
life, which few living Englishmen 
have studied with equal industry, 
in the best contemporary chronicles, 
and in their soundest historical 
critics. He has been in particular 
the ardent and unwearied disciple 


' Plays and Poems. By Henry Taylor, author of Philip van Artevelde, St. Clement's 


Eve, &c. Three vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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of M. de Barante, whose Histoire 


des Ducs de Bourgogne placed him ° 


forty years ago in the front rank 
of historical fame in France; ‘ an 
author who, more than any other 
modern historian, seems to live in 
the times of which he writes.’! 

The comments which a man of 
genius makes on other men of 
genius, furnish the readiest and 
most interesting key to the consti- 
tution of his own mind and the 
direction of his tastes; and Mr. 
Taylor, in his own case, has sup- 
plied us with such a key in the 
preface to Philip van Artevelde. 
That preface contains a brief, but 
very careful examination of the 
main features in the poetry of 
Byron and Shelley. It required 
some courage in 1834 to speak in 
qualified terms of their school. Mr. 
Taylor enumerates with genuine 
admiration the ‘great sensibility 
and fervour, the profusion of ima- 
gery, the force and beauty of lan- 
guage, the easy and adroit versifi- 
cation,’ which are prominent cha- 
racteristics of both poets. He re- 
cognises, besides, the wonderful 
vigour and clearness of understand- 
ing which Byron possessed, and 
Shelley’s almost infinite sweep of 
imagination. But he distinctly 
points out their grave deficiences, 
naming as the foremost a want of 
subject matter. ‘A feeling came 
to them more easily than a reflec- 
tion; and an image was always at 
hand when a thought was not 
forthcoming.’ Lord Byron was, he 
thinks, in knowledge never more 
than a man of belles-lettres; he had 
a working and moulding spirit, but 
a great want of material to work 
up; and his affected misanthropy, 
as well as his many other affecta- 
tions, were only the signs and 
symptoms of his shallow intellec- 
tual cultivation. 

‘Poetry,’ says Mr. Taylor, ‘of 
which sense is not the basis, sense 
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rapt or inspired by passion, not 
bewildered or subverted, poetry 
over which the passionate reason of 
man does not preside in all its 
strength as well as all its ardours, 
though it may be excellent of its 
kind, will not long be reputed to 
be poetry of the highest order.’ 

And he adds the following admir- 
able observations : 


Lord Byron’s conception of a hero is an 
evidence, not only of scanty materials of 
knowledge from which to construct the ideal 
of a human being, but also of a want of per- 
ception of whatis great or noblein our nature. 
His heroes are creatures abandoned to their 
passions, and essentially, therefore, weak 
of mind. Strip them of the veil of mystery 
and the trappings of poetry, resolve them 
into their plain realities, and they are such 
beings as, in the eyes of a reader of mascu- 
line judgment, would certainly excite no 
sentiment of admiration, even if they did 
not provoke contempt. When the conduct 
and feelings attributed to them are reduced 
into prose, and brought to the test of a 
rational consideration, they must be per- 
ceived to be beings in whom there is no 
strength except that of their intensely selfish 
passions,—in whom all is vanity ; their ex- 
ertions being for vanity under the name of 
love or revenge, and their sufferings for 
vanity under the name of pride. If such 
beings as these are to be regarded as heroical, 
where in human nature are we to look for 
what is low in sentiment or infirm in cha- 
racter ? 


These words are no barren critical 
utterances. If they embody strict 
rules of art, these are rules to which 
Mr. Taylor has most faithfully ad- 
hered throughout the whole of his 
elaborate compositions. He has 
never suffered himself to deviate 
from his own creed. Nor are his 
principles framed so as unduly to 
depreciate the uses of the imagina- 
tion. All that he demands is the 
maintenance of an intellectual ba- 
lance. He thinks nobly of the 
imagination, and would not have 
its forces wasted. He regards it 
as a sacred fire of divine energy, 
capable when husbanded of achiev- 
ing the most splendid tasks, and 
worthy of being served with the 


1 Preface to St. Clement's Eve. 
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most careful and costly nutriment, 
which, so far from smothering it, 
will only make the flame burn 
brighter : 


Ter liquido ardentem 
Vestam, 
Ter flamma ad summum tecti subjecta re- 


luxit. 


perfudit nectare 


In glancing over the principal 
works of a man eminent in any 
division of art, it is natural to 
inquire whether he has advanced 
or gone back, or exhibited any 
of those violent revolutions of me- 
thod which are sometimes found 
in a poet or a painter. Mr. Taylor 
seems to have arrived tolerably 
early at the maturity of his powers. 
Though greater freedom and skill 
of workmanship may be observed 
in Edwin the Fair, and far more 
delicate finish in the exquisite 
drama of St. Clement’s Eve, his 
latest task, yet his dramatic genius 
attained his full growth in the 


longest and most elaborate of his 
compositions, which appeared thirty 


years ago. It is upon this that his 
fame will rest. He will go down to 
posterity as the author of Philip 
vain Artevelde. 

It is difficult to say of any man 
of undoubted genius, that he has 
mistaken his vocation, true genius 

acting as its own best pioneer. But 
assuredly, if Mr. Taylor had not 
been a poet, he would have made 
one of the first of our modern 
historians. The latter half of the 
fourteenth century is the very 
period powerfully to attract such a 
mind. The later Flemish distur- 
bances, which began in 1381 with 
the dispute between Ghent and 
Bruges about canal communication 
from. the latter city to the river 
Lis, were symptomatic of vast re- 
volutionary tendencies overspread- 
ing the Continent. The cause of 
feudalism was receiving or dreading 
a general European shock. English 
statesmen regarded the temporary 
triumph of the younger Artevelde 
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as the cause of the internal out- 
breaks under Richard IL.: 

Jack Straw, Wat Tyler, Lister, Walker, Ball, 
That against servage raised the late revolt, 
Were deemed the spawn of his success. 


And it was believed that entire 
prosperity on the part of Ghent 
would bring on a general rising 
almost throughout Christendom. 
Our native policy during the whole 
period is not a very gratifyi ing sub- 
ject for contemplation. Edwar d II. 
had been in close political connec- 
tion with the ‘ brewer of Ghent ’— 
the great and generous Jacques van 
Artevelde, father of Philip. ‘To 
speak properly,’ says Froissart, 
‘there never was in Flanders, nor 
in any other country, prince, duke, 
or other, that ruled a country so 
peaceably or so long, as this James 
d’Arteville ruled Flanders.’ And 
he had been in every respect a 
worthy and faithful ally. His very 
downfall was brought ‘about by his 
proposal that the Black Prince 
should be elected governor of Flan- 
ders, on the understanding that the 
country should be made by Edward 
a sovereign duchy. By the time, 
however, that the younger Arte- 
velde had taken Bruges, and had 
established a position as formidable 
to Count Louis de Male of Flanders 
as that of Jacques had been to his 
predecessor Lewis I., the old under- 
standing bétween Gher at and Eng- 
land was materially altered. Philip 
was on the point of becoming a very 
dangerous young potentate, whose 
power might possibly be employed 
to encumber the French, but from 
whose advancement there was on 
the whole much more to be feared 
than to be hoped. 

England was by slow degrees 
learning the diplomatic lesson of 
non-intervention : 


~ open answer from the English king 
Could we procure, no honest yea or nay ; 
But only grave denotements of good-will, 
With mention of the perils of the seas, 
The much tempestuous ocean, and the loss 
Unspeakable that England suffered late 
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In her sea-strengths: but not the less, they 
said, 

By reason of good love and amity, 

The king should order reckonings to be 
made 

By two sufficient scholars, of the charge 

Of what we sought: his Parliament then 
sitting 

He would take council of, and send you word 

What might be done. 


The tidings of this ‘leisurely 
resolve’ Mr. Taylor uses to call 
forth the noble speech in which 
Artevelde recognises and describes 
the weakness and the strength, the 
solitariness and the supports, of his 
own position : 


Lo! with the chivalry of Christendom 

I wage my war—no nation for my friend, 

Yet in each nation having hosts of friends! 

The bondsmen of the world, that to their 
lords 

Are bound with chains of iron, unto me 

Are knit by their affections. Be it so. 

From kings and nobles will I seek no more 

Aid, friendship, nor alliance. With the poor 

I make my treaty, and the heart of man 

Sets the broad seal of its allegiance there, 

And ratifies the compact. Vassals, serfs, 

Ye that are bent with unrequited toil, 

Ye that have whitened in the dungeon’s 
darkness 

Through years that knew not change of 
night and day,— 

Tatterdemalions, lodgers in the hedge, 

Lean beggars with raw backs and rumbling 
maws, 

Whose poverty was whipped for starving 
you,— 

I hail you my auxiliars and allies. 


The heroic steps by which he 
advances from a life of meditative 
privacy to leadership in this great 
military and political struggle, the 
shocks of circumstance, not uncon- 
nected with revolutions in his own 
great nature, which pave the way 
for the fatal day at Rosebecque,— 
these are the lofty subjects of this 
double tragedy. 

Philip was but four years old 
when his father Jacques fell a 
victim to the Ghentese jealousy of 
an English succession. For the 
first forty years of his life he con- 
tinued in strict retirement, the 
richest and the least active citizen 
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of Ghent. 
stood apart, 


He was as an oak that 


far down the vale of life, 
Growing retired beneath a quiet sky. 


He was known as ‘mild Master 
Philip.’ He used to saunter his 
days out on the banks of the Lis, 
and had singular skill in catching 
river-fish, When Van den Bosch, 
the turbulent leader of the disaf- 
fected Whitehoods, perceiving how 
much capital may be made of the 
Artevelde name, proposes him as 
captain of the town, the citizens are 
thus made to canvass his claims : 
1st Burgher. Nay, Provost, nay ; 
He is a worthy and a mild good man, 
And we have need of such. 
Chaplain. He’s what you say: 
But ’tis not mildness of the man that rules 
Makes the mild regimen. 
Provost. Who’s to rule the fierce ? 
‘I prithee, Van den Bosch, cut not that 
throat ; 
Roast not this man alive, or for my sake, 
If roast he must, not at so slow a fire; 
Nor yet so hastily impale this other, 
But give him time to ruminate and foretaste 
So terrible an end.” Mild Philip thus 
Shall read his lecture of humanity. 
Chaplain. Truly the tender mercies of 
the weak, 
As of the wicked, are but cruel. 


It was after the fall of De Lau- 
noy, one of the principal popular 
champions, at Nivelle, that the Van 
den Bosch party began to totter; 
and Philip was induced to take the 
command, in order to divert the 
rising inclination of the over-taxed 
and famished townspeople to become 
reconciled to the Earl of Flanders. 
But he is represented as not for a 
moment dazzled or misled: 

Your vessel, Van den Bosch, hath felt the 
storm ; 

She rolls dismasted in an ugly swell, 

And you would make a jury-mast of me. 


It is the memory of his father’s life 
and death—a yearning to emulate 
the one, and to avenge the other— 
which rules his speedy decision ; 
and that decision taken, he passes 
at once from the recluse to the 


leader of men. There is nothing 
violent or unnatural in the transi- 
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tion. The Flemish Cromwell had 
always been, unknown to others 
and in part unconsciously even to 
himself, ready for action, one of those 
greatest men of whom ‘the world 
knows nothing;’ one of the very 
few— 
Who, gifted with predominating powers, 

Bear yet a temperate will, and keep the 

peace. 

The insight and judgment with 
which Mr. Taylor has worked out 
the cautious but decisive handling 
by Artevelde of his new command 
are such as nothing but intense 
industry, supplementing (to use his 
own phrase) a ‘working and mould- 
ing spirit’ of a very high order, 
could have furnished. Shortly 
after his election a formidable move 
on behalf of the earl is made by Sir 
Guisebert Grutt and Sir Simon 
Bette, two wealthy citizens, who 
had had to do with the death of 
the elder Artevelde, and were now 
active agents on the court side. A 
special assembly of all the guilds 
and deans of crafts is convened out- 
side the Stadthaus; and Philip thus 
muses on the newborn thought of 
taking the ringleaders’ lives: 

These hands are spotless yet; 

Yea, white as when in infancy they strayed 

Unconscious o’er my mother’s face, or closed 

With that small grasp which mothers love 
to feel. 

No stain has come upon them since that 
time ; 

They have done nothing violent ; 

Of a calm will untroubled servants they, 

And went about their offices, if here 

I must not say in purity, in peace. 

But he they served,—he is not what he was. 

That ery again! 

Sir knights, yedrive me close upon the rocks, 

And of my cargo you're the vilest bales, 

So overboard with you! What, men of 
blood ! 

Can the son better auspicate his arms 

Than by the slaying of who slew the father? 

Some blood may flow because that it needs 
must, 

But yours by choice: 


I'll slay you and 
thank God. 


He carries out this resolution, 
taking his own stand by one of the 
emissaries, and posting Van den 
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Bosch by the other; and astounds 
his lieutenant—still doubtful of 
‘mild Master Philip ’—by the sim- 
ple but ominous order to keep eye 
on him, and to copy every act. 
This blow makes him, in deed as 
well as in name, ‘Captain of Ghent.’ 
He is master of the burghers’ hearts 
no less than of the city gates, and 
is able shortly afterwards to execute 
the bold design of marching in per- 
son to Bruges, and thus surprising 
the chief centre of the earl’s power. 

For a considerable time before 
the accession of Philip supplies of 
provisions had been almost entirely 
cut off from Ghent, and the attack 
on Bruges was a measure suggested 
by the arguments of despair. But 
it was directed by the clear sagacity 
and strong will of Artevelde, and 
proved a great success. One of the 
finest scenes in the drama is that 
which describes Artevelde and Van 
den Bosch in consultation, on the 
platform of St. Nicholas’s steeple, 
at the time when the earl’s herald 
from Bruges is seen approaching the 
city. With the instinct of an old and 
now not very popular demagogue, 
the lieutenant is mutinously re- 
solved on taking the herald’s life 
before he enters the town, as the 
only chance of escaping a change 
in the popular breeze, and of avoid- 
ing a journey, bound hand and foot, 
to the dungeons of the earl. Philip, 
taking the start, is the first to reach 
the bottom of the tower, and locks 
Van den Bosch within it. He then, 
having received the herald, proceeds 
alone to the market-place, and wins 
the consent of the people to make 
the attack on Bruges ; after which 
he repairs single-handed to the 
locked steeple, and releases his lieu- 
tenant. 

One of the most remarkable 
strokes of genius displayed in Philip 
van Artevelde consists in the subtle 
skill by which, in the second part, 
the change that has passed over the 
hero is portrayed. The whole com- 
position, equal in length to about 
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six of such plays as are adapted for 
representation, may be conceived to 
form one drama in two grand acts. 
During the first act Artevelde’s cha- 
racter—like that of King Arthur, in 
the eyes of Guinevere—is’ almost 
oppressive in the degree of its per- 
fection. It shines with a ‘pure 
severity of perfect light.’ His de- 
yotion to the public service, like his 
devotion to Adriana, is not onl 
intrinsically noble, but utterly be- 
yond question of the popular voice. 
In the second act all is changed. 
Artevelde has assumed the state 
and bearing of a sovereign prince ; 
he eats off gold and silver, has 
‘chambers of accompt and halls of 
audience,’ is clad in furred scarlet, 
and gives regal banquets. True, 
he excuses himself ably : 


Perhaps the state 

And royal splendour I affect is deemed 

A proof of pride,—yet they that these con- 
temn 

Know little of the springs that move man- 
kind, 

‘Tis but a juvenile philosophy 

That strips itself and casts such things 
aside, 

Which, be they in themselves or vile or 
precious, 

Are means to govern. 
rose, 

Severe, impatient of what hinders me ; 

Yet think what manner of men are these I 
rule; 

What patience might have made of them 
reflect. 

If I be stern or fierce, ’tis from strong need 

And strange provocatives. If (which I own 
not) 

I have drank deeper of ambition’s cup, 

Be it remembered that the cup of love 

Was wrested from my hand. Enough of this. 

Ambition has its uses in the scheme 

Of Providence, whose instrument I am 

To work some changes in the world, or die. 


Or I’m deemed mo- 


Yet the facts remain; and, as for 
the cup of love, his fingers are 
already closing around one that 
holds a second draught—instinct 
with his own nobleness, but as un- 
like the first as he now is from his 
former self. Adriana is dead; and 
it is Elena that now fills Artevelde’s 
fancy, and soothes his troubled 
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heart. A lovelier conception than 
Elena—of the kind—never entered 
the fancy of a poet. The Lay of Elena 
—that rare lyrical gem that fills the 
place of an interlude between the 
two great acts, and serves as an in- 
troduction to the infancy, childhood, 
and romantic youth of Elena—has 
all the grace and thoughtfulness of 
the White Doe of Rylstone, and a 
rhythmical cadence not inferior to 
that of the Bride of Abydos. The 
heart of Virgil would have been 
gladdened by lines like these—the 
sad girl’s memory of Italy : 


Yes, I remember well 

The land of many hues, 
Whose charms what praise can tell, 

Whose praise what art refuse? 
Sublime, but neither bleak nor bare, 
Nor misty, are the mountains there,— 
Softly sublime, profusely fair ! 
Up to their summits clothed in green, 
And fruitful as the vales between, 

They lightly rise, 

And scale the skies, 
And groves and gardens still abound ; 

For where no shoot 

Could else take root, 
The peaks are shelved and terraced round; 
Earthward appear in mingled growth 

The mulberry and maize,—above 
The trellised vine extends to both 

The leafy shade they love. 
Looks out the white-walled cottage here, 
The lowly chapel rises near ; 
Far down the foot must roam to reach 
The lovely lake and bending beach; 
Whilst chesnut green and olive grey 
Chequer the steep and winding way. 

Elena has been mistress to the 
craven Duke of Bourbon, whom 
she has deserted after discovering 
him to be deeply dyed in treachery 
towards herself; and in the camp 
of Philip, daily watching the mo- 
tions of a princely man, she has been 
restored to her better self. Unut- 
terably sad she always is, according 
to the tenor of her favourite song : 
Quoth tongue of neither maid nor wife, 
To heart of neither wife nor maid: 


Lead we not here a jolly life, 
Betwixt the shine and shade ? 


Quoth heart of neither maid nor wife, 
To tongue of neither wife nor maid: 
Thou wag’st, but I am worn with strife, 

And feel like flowers that fade. 
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This sadness chimes harmoniously 
with the moods of Artevelde, and 
he forms a connection with her, 
which considerations of right or 
expediency, and the advice of an 
old friend, such as Friar John of 
Heda, alike fail to dissolve. It is 
the truthful picture of the deflection 
of a lofty nature ; once down, all its 
highest impulses enter into a con- 
spiracy to keep it there: 
You, Father John, 
I blame not, nor myself will justify : 
But call my weakness what you will, the 
time 
Is past for reparation. Now to cast off 
The partner of my sin were further sin ; 
*T were with her first to sin, and next against 
her. 


The breach in Artevelde’s moral 
nature shows itself in a growing 
wakefulness to morbid impressions 
received through the senses. He 
begins to see visions and to dream 
dreams. Riding with Van Ryk 
across the bridge of Rosebecque, he 
seems to himself to have slept in 
the saddle, and to have dreamt of 


the sound of battle, with tumult, 


distracted cries, the. screams of 
wounded horses, and the crash of 
broken timbers. On the night be- 
fore the fatal battle, a still more 
ominous apparition is granted him, 
the recounting of which to Elena 
is worked out with extraordinary 
power. We extract a few lines: 


Artevelde. The gibbous moon was in a 

wan decline, 

And all was silent as a sick man’s chamber. 

Mixing its small beginnings with the dregs 

Of the pale moonshine and a few faint stars, 

The cold uncomfortable daylight dawned ; 

And the white tents, topping a low ground- 
fog, 

Showed like a fleet becalmed. I wandered 
far, 

Till reaching to the bridge I sate me down 

Upon the parapet. Much mused I there, 

Revolving many a passage of my life, 

And the strange destiny that lifted me 

To be the leader of a mighty host, 

And terrible to kings. What followed then 

I hardly may relate, for you would smile ; 

And say I might have dreamed as well a-bed 

As gone abroad to dream. 
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Elena. What was it ? 
The semblance of a human creature ? 
Artevelde. Yes. 
Elena. Like any you had known in life? 
Artevelde. Most like ; 
Or more than like: it was the very same. 
It was the image of my wife. 
Elena. 
The Lady Adriana? 
Artevelde. 


Of her! 
My dead wife. 


She appeared 

In white, as when I saw her last, laid out 

After her death ; suspended in the air 

She seemed, and o’er her breast her arms 
were crossed ; 

Her feet were drawn together pointing 
downwards, 

And rigid was her form and motionless. 

From near her heart, as if the source were 
there, 

A stain of blood went wavering to her feet. 

So she remained inflexible as stone 

And I as fixedly regarding her. 

Then suddenly, and in a line oblique, 

Thy figure darted past her, whereupon, 

Though rigid still and straight, she down- 
ward moved; 

And as she pierced the river with her feet, 

Descending steadily, the streak of blood 

Peeled off upon the water, which, as she 
vanished, 

Appeared all blood, and swelled and wel- 
tered sore, 

And midmost in the eddy and the whirl 

My own face saw I, which was pale and 
calm 

As death could make it:—then the vision 
passed, 

And I perceived the river and the bridge, 

The mottled sky and horizontal moon, 

The distant camp, and all things as they 
were. 

Like Marius, Wallenstein, and 
Cromwell, Philip van Artevelde 
grew more apprehensive of the 
supernatural as his career darkened 
towards the close. The mind of 
Elena was but the reflex of his own; 
and their mutual insight into the 
future is picturesquely recorded by 
Froissart. 

The fight at Rosebecque was 
fatally mismanaged, and more than 
twenty thousand of the popular 
side are said to have fallen. In the 
dramatic version of the day’s events 
Elena, having avenged Philip’s 
death on the recreant Sir Fleureant 
of Heurlée, is herself killed on the 
great captain’s corpse, in sight of 
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Bourbon her former treacherous 
lover. His voice is given for treat- 


ing the remains of Artevelde with 
outrage ; but this proposal is over- 
ruled by the generous Duke of 
Burgundy, who, while urging the 
concession of a soldier’s funeral, 
sums up the character of the de- 
parted hero : 


Dire rebel though he was, 
Yet with a noble nature and great gifts 
Was he endowed, courage, discretion, wit, 
An equal temper and an ample soul, 
Rock-bound and fortified against assaults 
Of transitory passion ; but below 
Built on a surging subterranean fire, 
That stirred and lifted him to high attempts. 
So prompt and capable, and yet so calm, 
He nothing lacked in sovereignty but the 
right, 

Nothing in soldiership except good fortune. 

These lines furnish a good -ex- 
ample of the force and dignity of 
Mr. Taylor’s style. Within quite 
recent times we have had the blank 
verse of Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Shelley; of Mr. Tennyson, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, and Mr. Henry 
Taylor. ‘These examples are all of 
a perfectly distinct character, but 
all excellent. The last is equable, 
well sustained, and always vigo- 
rous ; rising sometimes to a majestic 
flow of rhythm, and capable of sus- 
taining an unusual weight of sen- 
tentious apophthegm without being 
injuriously encumbered. The style 
is, in a word, the exactly fitting 
vehicle of the author’s great con- 
ceptions. Philip van Artevelde is a 
philosophical poem of the most 
genuine kind. Mr. Taylor’s reflec- 
tions are not calculated to create a 
petty surprise, nor to disturb the 
feelings of a reader belonging to a 
less liberal school than his own. 
Sensation, in the acceptation which 
recent slang has bestowed upon the 
word, is about the last thing that a 
perusal of his poems would produce. 
His liberalism is not the clamorous 
and reiterated shibboleth of a party ; 
it is the well weighed result of 
much revolving the thoughts and 
ways of men. His tone is, perhaps 
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a little in excess, the tone of a 
scholar, of a writer in the closet. 
In most, if not in all, of the plays, 
with the single exception of St. 
Clement’s Eve, there is a want of 
distinct individual life about the 
minor characters; the principal 
figure has been elaborated and me- 
ditated on until it seems to cast 
somewhat toodeep a shadow over the 
rest. But this isa subject which, 
in the face of such transcendent ex- 
cellence and so much thoroughness 
of work, we do not care to pursue 
further. It is enough to say that 
in reading Mr. Taylor we seem to 
breathe a finer moral atmosphere ; 
and one rises from his poems with 
a confirmed confidence in the 
worthy and noble uses of Art. 
After an interval of eight years 
Philip van Artevelde was followed 
by Edwin the Fair. In selecting a 
subject from the tenth century, Mr. 
Taylor wisely allowed himself con- 
siderable latitude of treatment. 
The letter of history being so scanty 
and doubtful, he resolved to be 
true at any rate to its spirit. Cha- 
racteristic incidents from bordering 
reigns have therefore been included 
in that of Edwin; and certain 
events—such as the exile of St. 
Dunstan in Flanders—which ac- 
tually occurred within that narrow 
space of time have, for the sake of 
compression, been omitted. The 
powerful impulse given to mona- 
chism in the tenth century by the 
spread of the Benedictine discipline 
throughout Europe was the origin 
of the collision which took place in 
Edwin’s reign between the crown 
and the cowl. The feud between 
regulars and seculars occasioned 
great national exhaustion, and by 
far the larger part of the military 
strength of the country was arrayed 
on one side or the other. ‘The 
Danes, who preferred the sack of 
a monastery to the storming of a 
castle, were on the alert ; the prayer 
of the Anglo-Saxon liturgy, for de- 
liverance a furore Northmannorw, 
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proved futile to those who had re- 
nounced the duty of helping them- 
selves; and the play ends with a 
rush of the enemy into the very 
precincts of the cathedral at 
Malpas, in Cheshire, where funeral 
rites are being performed over the 
body of Elgiva. 

The ‘stirring, stormy motion’ of 
the times has been perfectly con- 
ceived by Mr. Taylor, who has 
transferred the effect to his picture 
as the accessory colouring of one 
stupendcusly powerful central 
figure. It is on St. Dunstan, of 
course, that the main interest of the 
drama is fixed. The vast intellec- 
tual energy and acuteness of that 
extraordinary man can _ scarcely 
be over-estimated. He was so far 
ahead of his contemporaries at 
court in mathematical and liberal 
studies as to be accused of demoni- 
acal arts, a charge which (as Turner 
remarks) gives demonstration of the 
talents and knowledge of the per- 
son so accused ; it was by his skill 
in music that he first won the 
favour of Edred, and he was equally 
ingenious in the practice of other 
rare accomplishments — writing, 
painting, and engraving. Nor has 
Mr. Taylor omitted to notice his 
fame as a mechanic, introducing 
him during his flight at the black- 
smith’s forge in Hampshire, in the 
act of giving a lesson on an im- 
proved method of making coulters. 
He was familiar, in short, with the 
omne scibile of his times, and with 
a great deal more which the mere 
scholars of that age, and indeed of 
any age, would hardly admit to be 
scibile at all. By much painful in- 
ward strife he had attained com- 
plete mastery over himself; and he 
had gradually learned the most 
difficult lesson in the world—the 
secret of swaying the wills of his 
fellow men. The whole of his im- 
mense energies were at last inter- 
penetrated and guided by the single 
impulse of devotion to the Church, 
not merely as a spiritual authority, 
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but as an institution in society—an 
institution, the idea of which was 
ever present to the inner eye of his 
soul, but was feebly realised in the 
world visibly existing around him. 
Mr. Taylor makes him soliloquise 
thus, while waiting the arrival of 
two of his party, the Bishops of 
Worcester and Winchester : 
Br The Church is great, 
Is holy, is ineffably divine ! 
Spiritually seen, and with the eye of faith, 
The body of the Church, lit from within, 
Seems but the luminous phantom of a body: 
The incorporeal spirit is all in all, , 
Eternity @ parte post et ante 
So drinks the refuse, thins the material 
fibre 
That lost in ultimate tenuity 
The actual and the mortal lineaments, 
The Church in time, the meagre, definite. 
bare 
Ecclésiastical anatomy, 
The body of this death, translates itself, 
And glory upon glory swallowing all 
Makes earth a scarce distinguishable speck 
In universal heaven. Such is the Church 
As seen by faith; but otherwise regarded, 
The body of the Church is searched in vain 
To find the seat of the soul; for it is no- 
where. 
Here are two bishops ; but ’tis not in them. 


It is this keen inward vision 
which keeps him always a march 
in advance of his enemies, and sus- 
tains in him that marvellous fertility 
of resource without which a leader 
in troubled times is nothing. Ethel- 
wald, Bishop of Winchester, canvass- 
ing the prospects of the approaching 
synod, when the grave question is 
to be raised whether the private 
marriage of Edwin and Elgiva shall 
be ratified by the Church, expresses 
a foreboding of opposition to the 
monastic influence. ‘’Tis said the 
synod, when it meets, will not be 
pure, nor of one mind.’ To which 
St. Dunstan unhesitatingly replies : 

’Tis ignorantly said : 
Iam the synod’s mind. 


But like other men who have seen 
farther than their contemporaries, 
he reasons himself into the persua- 
sion that practical means must be 
employed, in order to supplement 
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the operations of Providence. The 
question of ratifying the king’s 
marriage within the prohibited de- 

es was one of vital importance 
to the regulars’ cause. Earl Athulf, 
brother to Elgiva, was already 
threatening the capital ; and Wulf- 
stan the Wise, his aged chaplain, 
backed by a large muster of secular 
clergy, was to attend the synod, 
bringing the earl’s conditions. St. 
Dunstan foresees what will be the 
natural bent of the majority in the 
council; to them the ratification 
will seem to be no great matter in 
itself, but an easy method of re- 
storing peace. ‘This is not the view 
of a man who lives rapt in the ideal 
of an everlasting Church. And as 
to its eventually becoming the reso- 
lution of the synod, cannot that be 
prevented by timely precaution ? 
He has no misgiving about the voice 
which inwardly to himself declares 
the will of God. The problem is, 
how to cause the synod to hear the 
same voice manifestly coming from 
heaven. For the successful solution 
of this problem he is at length per- 
suaded that Heaven would have 
him provide; and he provides ac- 
cordingly. 

His speech before the synod 
begins in a tone of tottering mis- 
trust : 

3rethren, seek not in me 

Support or counsel. The whole head is sick, 
The whole heart faint. 

But he presently lashes himself into 
aconfident assurance of supernatural 
direction, and appeals to the large 
crucifix at the end of the hall, from 
the interior of which a voice—pro- 
bably that of his follower Gurmo— 
twice ejaculates the ominous words, 
Absit hoc wt fiat. From that mo- 
ment, the'secular party have lost all 
chance, and retire amidst the shouts 
and curses of the regulars. 

This is not the occasion for dis- 
cussing the true character and posi- 
tion of St. Dunstan ; and in passing 
the subject over we must not be 
supposed to imply that the drama 
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of Edwin the Fair contains a com- 
plete account of the saint, or one 
that, even as far as it goes, is in all 
points historically trustworthy. Mr. 
Taylor’s achievement has been this: 
that, more than any single historian 
who had appeared before he wrote, 
he has clothed the figure of the saint 
with the garb of reality, and made 
him live, move, and act before our 
eyes ; bringing out in full relief his 
splendid mental endowments, his 
magnificent aspirations, his natural 
tenderness, as shown by his bitter 
grief on the death of his aged 
mother— 
My friend—-I had but her—no more, 
No other upon earth—and as for heaven, 
I am as they that seek a sign, to whom 
No sign is given. My mother! Oh, my 
mother! 
—together with those darker hues 
of character which fell upon him as 
the shadow of the age he lived in, 
and which remind us that, though 
he was in truth a mighty leader, a 
son of the genus Deorum, he was a 
child of the tenth century also. 

If Philip van Artevelde is the 
greatest of Mr. Taylor’s works, and 
Edwin perhaps the best studied, and 
the most forcibly impressive, St. 
Clement's Eve is, beyond question, 
the most carefully finished. And 
though departing from chronological 
sequence, we shall proceed to notice 
it here, as our space forbids more 
than a few words on Isaac Comnenus, 
our author’s earliest drama, and on 
The Virgin Widow (henceforward to 
be called A Sicilian Summer) which 
appeared in 1850. 

The scenes of St. Olement’s Eve 
are laid in the year 1407, at a period 
when political disorder and eccle- 
siastical schism had combined to 
reduce society in France to about 
the worst condition of which the 
middle ages afford an example. The 
intermittent madness of Charles VI. 
le bien-aimé, placed the reins of 
government nominally in the power 
of the Council; but they were in 
reality tossed from hand to hand 
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through the rivalry of Lewis, Duke 
of Orleans, the king’s brother, and 
Jean Sans Peur, Duke of Burgundy, 
son to Philippe le Hardi, the king’s 
late uncle. France, as in the vision 
of Robert the Hermit, resembled— 
A woman’s body, whereupon were perched 
Two birds, a falcon and a kite, whose heads 
Bore each a crown, and each. had bloody 
beaks, 
And blood was on the claws of each, which 
clasped 
This the right breast and that the left, and 
each 
Fought with the other, nor for that they 
ceased 
To tear the body. 
The central figure in the dramais the 
‘falcon’ of the vision—the Duke of 
Orleans. ‘ Rien sichevaleresque. . 
D’ailleurs étoit aimable, agréable 
et doux dans ses maniéres, son lan- 
gage étoit facile, raisonnable et 
séduisant ; il savoit s’entretenir 
mieux qu’aucun prince avec les 
docteurs et les hommes habiles des 
conseils du roi.’ To complete the 
concurrent testimony to the fascina- 
tion of his character, in personal 
beauty he resembled his brother 
(le bien-aimé), and sapiebat sicut 
angelus Domini. In the Convent 
of the Celestines in Paris, there is 
at the time of the play: a novice, 
possessed of wonderful grace and 
beauty, but of the loftiest devotion, 
by name Jolande St. Rémy. A 
retainer of Jean Sans Peur, named 
Montargis, the Iago of the play, who 
has already hopelessly ensnared Flos 
de Flavy, Jolande’s bosom friend, 
is possessed with a wanton whim 
to seize the latter, and forms the 
design of carrying her off to a dis- 
tant chiteau of his own, on her 
return from vespers in the Celes- 
tine Chapel in the Rue Barbette. 
Tidings of this villany reached the 
ear of the Duke of Orleans, who— 
disguising himself and five picked 
retainers in pilgrims’ weeds—meets 
and bafiies the party of Montargis, 
whom he disarms and wounds, and 
having rescued Jolande is himself 
led captive by the dignity and loveli- 
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ness of her character. The follow- 
ing are his opening words in the 
interview which he obtains with 
her on the day after the affray : 


Once in a midnight—twas when the war 

With Brittany broke out—tired with the din 

And tumult of the host, I left the road 

And in the distant cloisters of the wood 

Dismounted and satdown. The untroubled 
moon 

Kept through the silent skies a cloudless 
course, 

And kissed and hallowed with her tender 
light 

Young leaf and mossy trunk, and on the 
sward 

Black shadows slumbered, softly counter- 
changed 

With silver bars. Majestic and serene, 

I said, is Nature’s night, and what is Man’s? 

Then from the secret heart of some recess 

Gushed the sweet nocturns of that serious 
bird 

Whose love-note never sleeps. 
surprise 

Her music thrilled the bosom of the wood, 

And like an angel’s message entered mine. 

Why wander back my thoughts to that 
night-march ? 

Can you divine? or must I tell you why? 

The world without and world within this 
precinct 

Are to my heart, the one the hurrying march 

With riot, outrage, ribaldry, and noise, 

Insulting Night—the other deep repose, 

That listens only to a love-taught song 

And throbs with gentlest joy. 


Jolande stands alone among Mr. 
Taylor’s female characters. She is 
in fact little more than a lay figure, 
momentarily diverted from the de- 
votion which is the natural life of 
her spirit’ by a passion for the duke, 
but restored to herself during 
the effort she makes to cure the 
king’s insanity by a miracle, the 
failure of which hurries on the 
duke’s death and her own. Flos 
de Flavy, though a slight charac- 
ter, is one of the best and most 
distinctly drawn in all Mr. Taylor’s 
compositions. With the further ex- 
ception of Theodora in Isaac Com- 
nenus, and of Elena, his female 
creations fall naturally into two 
groups. There are the blindly, 
fondly loving—so fondly as to bor- 
der on the insipid—Anna Comnena, 
Rosalba, and (in a less degree) 


With glad 
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Adriana; and the sarcastically 
brusque, as Clara van Artevelde, 
Emma, daughter of Wulfstan the 
Wise, and Fiordeliza. Flos is the 
most genuine woman throughout 
the plays, and Clara the noblest 
feminine character. Here is her 
answer to Van Aeswyn, the emissary 
of her devoted lover Sir Walter 
D’Arlon, who begs that she will fly 
from the famine and pestilence of 
Ghent to one of his castles, and 
ventures to hint that her removal 
to a place of safety might be a relief 
to her brother Philip: 


Clara. No, sir, you mistake, 

Knowing nor him nor me: we two have 
grown 

From birth on my side, boyhood upon his, 

Inseparably together, as two grafts 

Out of the self-same stock; we’ve shared 
alike 

The sun and shower and all that Heaven 
hath sent us ; 

I've loved him much and quarrell’d with 
him oft, 

And all our loves and quarrels past are links 

That no adversity shall e’er dissever. 

And I am useful, too; he'll tell you that; 

We Arteveldes were made for times like 
these ; 

The Deacon of the Mariners said well 

That we are of such canvas as they use 

To make storm-stay-sails. I have much in 
charge, 

And I'll stand by him and abide the worst. 

Aeswyn. Then must I tell Sir Walter 

that you never—— 

Clara. Alas, poor D’Arlon! did I then 

say ‘never?’ 

It is a sharp unkindly sounding word. 

Tell him to ask me when the siege is raised. 

But then he shall not need; he can come 
hither. 

But tell him—of your knowledge—not from 
me— 

The woman could not be of Nature’s making 

Whom, being kind, her misery made not 
kinder. 

St. Clement's Eve contains several 
passages illustrating the power of 
humorous writing, in which the 
author sometimes excels. Two 
ruffians, personating exorcist monks 
from En, arrive in Paris, ostensibly 
to track the sorcerer who is sup- 
posed to have caused the king’s 
madness, but really to work in the 
interest of Jean Sans Peur. They 
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falsely accuse and seize in the street 
Passac, the king’s barber, who is 
by and by rescued by the Duke of 
Orleans. In the crisis of his danger 
this conversation occurs : 


Father Betizac. Truly the Father of Lies 
Sits like a weaver at his loom, and weaves. 
You'll find him, sirs, as hardy to deny 
The Eve of Pentecost, when he was seen 
At midnight in the Rue des Ursulins 
Ranging and whirling round and round the 
gibbet ; 

Whiles the dead bodies, swinging in the 
wind, 

Sang ‘ Ave Sathanas!’ That too he'll deny. 

Passac. As I’m a Christian man, sirs, it 

is false. 

Father Betizac. I told you so; I knew 

he would deny it. 

Passac, At midnight on the Eve of Pen- 

tecost 

I was at nocturns in the Chapel Royal. 

2nd Citizen. Oh monstrous liar! I saw 

thee with mine eyes 

Ranging and scouring round about the 
gibbet, 

At midnight chimes; yea, with mine eyes 
I saw thee. 

Thou hadst put on the body of a cur, 

A cock-tail’d cur. 


Two monks in Edwin the Fair, con- 
versing about St. Dunstan in the 
monastery of Sheen, are scarcely 
more rational : 


1st Monk. He slept two hours—no 
more; then raised his head, 
And said, ‘ Methinks it raineth.’ 
2nd Monk. Twice he cough’d 
And then he spat. 
1st Monk. He raised himself and said 
‘Methinks it raineth,—pointing with his 
hand. 
The word was even as though an angel’s 
tongue 
Had spoken, and when I look’d it rain’d 
apace. 


And the popular impeachment of 
Isaac Comnenus is written with 
great cleverness in the same vein: 


1st Citizen. But how did Comnenus bring 
it about, answer me that?—You’re dumb, 


—ye know not. Now hear me. You all 
know that some years by-gone this Com- 
nenus was out in the Persian war, fighting 
in as Christian-like a manner as I myself 
or any of you. Now mark ;—after he was 
taken prisoner, there comes to him in his 
tent one evening an old man, wrapped in a 
flowing mantle, and holding, look ye, a cup 
in one hand and a mighty volume in the 
EE 
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other. He was as wicked a magian as you 
shall see in all Persia; and he said to him, 
look ye, he said . . . . by the sweat of St. 
Isidore I have forgotten what he said. But 
ever since, this Comnenus has been one of 
your bloody schismatics and heretical mur- 
dering villains. 

All. We know it. We know it. 

1st Citizen. Ay, and you know too the 
holy image of the blessed St. Basil, in the 
niche over the monks of St. Conon’s gate. 
Now this Comnenus, no farther back than 
one night I know not when, riding past 
like a madman with two or three more such 
heathen pagan knights from over-sea, puts 
me his lance in the rest with the butt end 
to the onset, and drives it two inches and a 
half into St. Basil’s eye. 

2nd Monk. Anathema esto! 

ist Citizen. But they'll tell you, they of 
the green faction, that he’s a very Socrates, 
a second Cesar, and holds your clubs are 
no better than oaten straws, and will not 
frighten the flies from lighting on your 
noses. But mark you this—Did Cesar 
ever consort with wicked magians? Did 
Cesar ever hit St. Basil in the eye ? 

Citizens. No, no. 

1st Citizen. And though I think he be 
neither a saint nor a martyr, yet I'll be 
bound for him he was no blood-thirsty 
heretic. Why then, if Caesar was no heretic, 
a heretic can be no Cesar. And look ye, 
what I say is this,—shall all Constantinople 
be starved to death because of one man? 

All. Never, never. Burn his house. Cut 
his throat. 

1st Citizen. Then look ye, what I say is 
this,—if he be not already fled forth the 
city gates 

Citizens. Stop him, seize him, secure the 
gates. 

2nd Monk. Smite him hip and thigh, 
hew him in pieces before the Lord. 


Isaac Comnenus, though overloaded 
with sententious speeches, and cum- 
bered with avery ill digested scheme 
of action, is one of the most remark- 
able first works that have ever been 
produced. The hero, Isaac, who is 
a blighted man before he appears 
on the scene, says virtually in every 
deed and movement— 


I myself must mix with action, lest I wither 
by despair. 


He has lost his early love, Irene, 
and is now, to use his own expres- 
sion, ‘riding his heart with spurs’; 
in which mood he is persecuted by 
the passionate attachment of Theo- 
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dora, daughter of the reigning Em. 
peror Nicephorus, who—like another 
Scylla—would gladly make common 
cause with the foe of her tottering 
sire. He steadily rejects her ad- 
vances; and, in the moment of 
triumph for the Comnenian family, 
when the moody Isaac has handed 
over the reins of empire to his 
younger and more popular brother, 
Alexius—when the aged patriarch 
is dead, and the deposed Nicephorus 
has perished in prison by his own 
hand—she seeks an interview with 
the man who has set her aside, and 
stabs him to the heart. There is 
something about the tragedy of 
Isaac Comnenus which reminds one 
more forcibly of the unflinching 
Nemesis in the Greek dramatists 
than of any modern conception. 
The fall of Isaac after the success- 
ful capture of Constantinople and 
the magnanimous rejection of power 
on his own behalf, if it resembles 
anything in art at all, can only be 
likened in its suddenness and its 
horror to the fall of Agamemnon 
after the capture of Troy. 

The motto of Leviore plectro has 
been justly prefixed to A Sicilian 
Summer (formerly called The Virgin 
Widow). It is the only one of Mr. 
Taylor’s dramatic poems which does 
not rest on a serious historical basis, 
and is, in fact, only the clever ver- 
sification of an Italian love-story. 
Silisco, Marquis of Malespina, is a 
somewhat melodramatic person; 
and the series of adventures which 
terminate in his union with Rosalba, 
the virgin widow, are in strict ac- 
cordance with the principal cha- 
racter. The old Count Ugo, to 
whom Rosalba had been actually 
married, but who is instructed on 
the very day of the wedding in the 
state of his wife’s mind towards 
Silisco, considerately sets out for the 
Holy Sepulchre, and, dying in the 
Holy Land, leaves her in possession 
of all his wealth. He had been 
mortgagee of the Malespina estates, 
so that the marquis, in addition to 
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other windfalls of fortune, finds 
himself installed in the possession 
of his own again on marrying 
Rosalba. Able as the treatment of 
this subject is, one can scarcely 
avoid the reflection while reading 
A Sicilian Summer that it is not a 
task worthy of the author’s great 
powers and seriousness of purpose. 

The Lay of Elena is a poem of so 
much beauty and thorough merit 
as to suggest the reflection that its 
author might have attained no 
mean eminence as a lyrical poet had 
he worked in that direction. But 
though it gives evidence, strongly 
confirmed by the shorter but charm- 
ing sketch called Iago Varese, that 
he might have written well in the 
lyrical style of Wordsworth, he 
would never have made a good 
song-writer. There are, it is true, 
some few exquisite stanzas scattered 
here and there among the plays, 
but there are more of inferior merit, 
and some (like Earl Athulf’s song, 
‘Sinks the sun with a smile,’ in 
Edwin the Fair) almost approach- 
ing grotesqueness. Whatever else 
you may mistake, you cannot, as the 
Ettrick Shepherd is made to say, 
‘mistake a sang.’ Thorbiorga’s 
dirge— 

He stood on the rock, 
And he looked on the sea— 


is, perhaps, the most successful 
specimen. 
It would be a pleasure to select 
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many more examples of the rare 
taste and judgment with which 
these poems abound. But we have 
said and quoted enough to show 
what is our estimate of Mr. Henry 
Taylor. To sum it up in few 
words, he is one of the very small 
number of writers of genius, con- 
cerning whom it can be said that 
they have given their powers a 
fair chance. What careful educa- 
tion and long reflection can do to 
strengthen and enhance the endow- 
ments of nature, we feel to have 
been conscientiously done here. It 
is thus that Mr. Taylor always pre- 
serves an equal temper of composi- 
tion, and rarely, if ever, falls below 
himself. He never allows his sub- 
ject to engross him to the neglect 
of his style, nor ever in over-sedu- 
lous attention to mere workmanship 
loses sight of his lofty aim. Look- 
ing at his political and moral 
standing-point, and the friends with 
whom he was for many years asso- 
ciated, one might be disposed to 
call him the dramatist of the Lake 
school. But he stands in reality 
completely alone, and differs from 
Southey as widely in bent of genius 
and method of composition as he 
resembles him closely in elevation 
and greatness of heart. The pre- 
sent century has produced few 
English poets of whom it can be 
said that they delight more rea- 
sonably or instruct more nobly. 
H. M. M. 
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HAT almost as soon as these 
words are before the world the 
present session of Parliament will 
witness the introduction of a plan 
for the disendowment of the Anglo- 
Irish Church, is in the nature of 
things inevitable. That the neces- 
sity or expediency of the measure, 
the consequences which it may be 
expected to produce and the dan- 
gers which we may hope it will 
enable us to avoid, will be fully 
and ably discussed on both sides, 
nobody can doubt. But there is 
another view of the question which, 
important as it is in the opinion of 
the public and strongly as it will 
be insisted upon by the Opposition, 
is likely to receive very cursory and 
unsatisfactory treatment from the 
ministerial debaters. It is certain 
that the champions of the Irish 
Church will denounce its disendow- 
ment as the confiscation of corporate 
property. It is highly probable 
that the advocates of disendowment 
will not perceive, or will not take 
the trouble to expose, the fallacy 
upon which such an argument must 
necessarily rest. , 

No man who knows anything of 
English political controversy will 
feel surprise at this anticipation. It 
is so easy to declaim against a 
measure as morally dishonest and 
so difficult to explain why it is 
morally justifiable, so easy to arouse 
sympathy by eloquent indignation 
and so difficult to fix attention upon 
abstract principles, so easy to excite 
the House by party invective and 
so impossible to make it take any 
interest in philosophical definitions 
and deductions,—that the worst 
orator may hope to succeed in the 
former attempt, and the best may 
be excused for shrinking from the 
latter. It is therefore by the press, 
if at all, that the great question, 
whether the disendowment of the 
Irish Church by the English Legis. 
lature is morally justifiable or not, 
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DISENDOWMENT. 


is likely to be satisfactorily dis- 
cussed. 

The subject is one upon which 
we hold a very strong and precise 
opinion, founded upon reasons which, 
whether correct or erroneous, are 
at all events capable of brief and 
clear explanation. These reasons 
we have not yet seen explained. 
We think we perceive exactly why, 
and to what extent, the English 
Legislature is morally entitled to 
disendow the Irish Church. In s0 
thinking we may of course be mis- 
taken. But as the time is now fast 
approaching when every consistent 
and intelligible view of the question 
will be of some value, and as the 
question is one upon which con- 
sistent and intelligible views seem 
likely to be particularly scarce, we 
make no apology for taking the 
present opportunity to lay our con- 
clusion before our readers. 

We will begin by utterly repu- 
diating the fallacious distinction 
which is sometimes drawn between 
corporate and individual property. 
That a corporation whose existence 
is found hurtful or dangerous to 
the State may by the authority of 
the State be justifiably dissolved, is 
no doubt true; and that the State 
may justifiably claim the property 
of such a corporation as a forfeiture, 
would perhaps in some cases follow. 
But the same cause would justify 
the banishment or execution of, and 
the confiscation of all property 
belonging to, an individual. And 
when no such necessity exists, we 
confess ourselves unable to under- 
stand why it should be thought more 
wicked to rob the Marquis of West- 
minster or Baron Rothschild, than 
to rob the Bank of England or the 
Great Western Railway Company. 

The distinction upon which we 
insist applies to individuals and to 
corporations alike. We distinguish 
between an irrevocable gift and a 
conditional recompense. When the 
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State bestows property, whether 
upon an individual or a corporation, 
for the purpose of conferring a 
benefit upon the donee, we acknow- 
ledge that the gift is irrevocable, and 
that the State has no more moral 
right to resume it than to seize 
upon property otherwise acquired. 
But when the State bestows pro- 
perty, whether upon an individual or 
a corporation, for the purpose of se- 
curing the performance by the donee 
of certain services for the benefit of 
the public, then we maintain that 
the gift is revocable, and that the 
State is morally entitled to resume 
the property if it chooses to dispense 
with the fulfilment of the condition. 

We cannot persuade ourselves 
that this distinction requires to be 
established by argument. It is 
perpetually recognised and acted 
upon, both in public and private 
life, by every human being who 
knows right from wrong. Every- 
body feels that to withdraw a pen- 
sion once conferred upon a super- 
annuated retainer would be an un- 
generous act; but nobody has the 
slightest scruple in dismissing a 
servant who is receiving wages. 
Everybody would regard the con- 
fiscation of Blenheim or Strathfield- 
saye asa measure of direct spoliation ; 
but nobody thinks of blaming the 
Queen for giving notice to the Prime 
Minister or the Lord Chancellor 
that his services are no longer re- 
quired, and consequently that his 
salary will no longer be paid. The 
question therefore comes to this— 
Under which of these two categories 
ought national religious endow- 
ments to be classed ? 

Let us begin by taking the 
simplest possible case. Imagine the 
bare fact of a national religion 
endowed by the act of the nation, 
and consider what is the presump- 
tion which immediately arises. 
Such a case is not far to seek. In 
Hindostan we find a priesthood 
existing, which has from time im- 
memorial enjoyed certain temples 
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and revenues by the national gift, 
and performed certain rites and 
sacrifices for the national satisfac- 
tion. Beyond this we know nothing. 
What then is the natural inference ? 
Are we to suppose that the Hindoo 
princes built the temple of Jugger- 
naut as a free gift to the Brahmin 
caste, or merely as a means of pro- 
curing the worship of Juggernaut 
by the Brahmin caste for the benefit 
of the Hindoo race in general? In 
other words, is Hindooism to be 
regarded as a national institution 
or as a private inheritance ? 

This is at present a mere hypo- 
thetical question, but the time may 
come when it will acquire immense 

ractical importance. It is pro- 
bable that there are Englishmen 
now alive who will witness, if not 
the extinction of the Hindoo reli- 
gion, at all events its decline from 
a national faith into a petty local 
superstition. How, if such a happy 
change were really to occur, would 
it become the duty of the Anglo- 
Indian Government to deal with the 
Hindoo temples? Should we be 
at liberty to employ them, at the 
request and for the benefit of the 
races by which they were founded, 
for the propagation of a purer reli- 
gion? or should we be bound in 
conscience to treat them as the 
inalienable property of the priest- 
hood, and consequently to allow the 
employment of the national gift, 
against the national will and con- 
science, in the perpetuation of a 
despised and detested idolatry ? 

The question is surely one upon 
which there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Here are two existing facts 
—the enjoyment of public gifts, and 
the performance of public services. 
How they came to coexist we have 
no evidence. Can any man in his 
senses be asked to presume that 
their coexistence is a mere acci- 
dent—that the endowments and the 
sacrifices have no necessary con- 
nection—that if we confiscate the 
temple the Brahmins must still 
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worship Vishnu for our benefit, and 
that if the Brahmins turn Moham- 
medans we must not expel them 
from the temple? To such a sug- 
gestion the umpire’s answer is 
obvious. For me, he would say, 
the simple fact that these men re- 
ceive something from us and do 
something for us is sufficient. 
Until the contrary is proved, I shall 
presume that what they get is meant 
as an equivalent for what they 
give. 

This general presumption, that 
religious endowments are provisions 
for the benefit of the donors and not 
free gifts to the donees, is in the case 
of the Anglo-Irish Church corro- 
borated by conclusive evidence. 
The Hindoo takes his religion im- 
plicitly from his priest. But the 
Englishman, or the Anglo-Irishman, 
is by no means so submissive. He 
insists that his Church shall teach 
the religious doctrines which he 
himself believes to be the best; he 
defines those doctrines by an Act of 
the secular Legislature ; and he pro- 


vides a secular tribunal for the pur- 
pose of interpreting these definitions 
if their meaning should be disputed. 
How is it possible to mistake the 
signification of such conduct as 


this? The man who is appointed 
to dictate our religion may be an 
object of our bounty; but how can 
the man who is appointed to teach 
a religion dictated by us be any- 
thing but our servant ? 

But even this is not all. The 
English laity has assumed authority, 
not only to prescribe the original 
conditions upon which the property 
of the Church is to be held, but 
likewise subsequently to alter, with- 
out the consent of the clergy, 
the conditions so prescribed. The 
secular Legislature has repeatedly 
enacted laws for the amendment of 
Church discipline and the security 
of Church property; nor has its 
moral right to do so been ever dis- 
puted by Convocation. Here, at all 
events, is an unequivocal indica- 
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tion. Power to modify the tenure 
of a gift surely implies power to 
withdraw it altogether. An irre. 
vocable act must be irrevocable in 
toto. No English Parliament would 
consider itself morally entitled to 
annex any new condition to the 
estates formerly conferred by the 
nation upon the houses of Churchill 
or Wellesley. 

Itis easy to understand why these 
simple and obvious arguments have 
been so generally overlooked. The 
truth is, that the Church has been 
endowed in an outward form which 
we are accustomed to associate with 
independent proprietorship and not 
with official employment. We per- 
ceive at once that a chaplain or al- 
moner, appointed by Government 
and receiving a salary from the 
Treasury, is a mere public servant 
and liable to dismissal accordingly. 
But the case of a rector or vicar, 
presented to his living in due legal 
form, holding his parsonage and 
tithes by legal tenure, and only de- 
privable of his preferment by legal 
process and sentence, strikes us as 
somewhat different. We should 
never have thought of providing for 
the national religion in so cumbrous 
and inconvenient a manner; and 
therefore we find it difficult to be- 
lieve that the endowment of the Eng- 
lish Church was merely intended to 
provide for the national religion. 

A glance at the usages of me- 
dizwval England will dispel the illu- 
sion at once. It is true that, by the 
law of England, every ecclesiastical 
benefice is freehold property. But 
it is equally true that, by the law of 
England as it existed when eccle- 
siastical benefices were originally 
created, every freeholder was a 
public servant and every public 
servant a freeholder. Of private 
property—at least of private pro- 
perty in land—our ancestors knew 
nothing whatever. Every English- 
man who anciently held real estate 
held it upon some tenure or other 
for the benefit of the nation. The 
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baron was an officer, and the yeoman 
a private, in the national militia. 
The peasant was a serf, bound to 
cultivate the soil for the common 
benefit. And, precisely upon the 
same principle, the parish priest 
was the conductor of Christian 
worship and the teacher of Christian 
truth. 

With one exception, this state of 
things has now entirely vanished. 
The landholder has been relieved 
from tenure by military service, and 
the peasant from compulsory serf- 
dom. The soldier and the agricul- 
tural labourer are hired workmen, 
performing their tasks and receiving 
their wages. But in the case of 
the clergy, and of the clergy alone, 
private property and public service 
are still identical. The English 
parson is no doubt a proprietor ; but 
heis a proprietor after the medizval, 
not after the modern pattern. He 
holds land, not for his own ultimate 
benefit, but in order to secure his 
performance of certain religious 
offices for the good of the commu- 
nity. The necessary inference surely 
is that, when these offices are no 
longer required, he will no longer 
be entitled to the land. 

A distinction is very commonly 
drawn between national and private 
ecclesiastical endowments. Ad- 
mitting, it is said, that the State is 
morally entitled to resume its own 
gift, it has at all events no moral 
right to seize upon the gift of 
another. The law of England per- 
mits every proprietor to dispose of 
his property, subject to certain re- 
strictions, in whatever manner he 
may choose ; and when a proprietor 
has taken advantage of this law to 
bestow his property upon the 
Church, he will surely be well en- 
titled to complain of a breach of 
faith if he finds his gift subse- 
quently appropriated by the State. 

The fallacy of this reasoning con- 
sists in the ambiguous meaning of 
the word Church. If by a gift to 
the Church is meant an uncondi- 
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tional gift to the clergy, the argu- 
ment is no doubt correct. It is of 
course conceivable that a testator 
may have bestowed his bounty upon 
the Anglican clergy, or upon some 
special branch or description of the 
Anglican clergy, without any wish 
or motive whatever except anxiety 
for the comfort and respectability 
of the clerical profession; and in 
such a case the appropriation of the 
gift by the State would unquestion- 
ably be an act of spoliation. But if 
by a gift to the Church we mean 
a gift intended to secure the per- 
formance by the clergy of certain 
religious services for the public 
benefit, we shall find that there is 
no material difference between the 
interest which the State retains in 
such a gift when made by itself, and 
the interest which it acquires in 
such a gift when made by a third 
party. 

Common sense and English law 
agree in laying down the rule, that 
the true object of a gift is the person 
for whose gratuitous benefit the 
donor intended to provide. The 
fact that there are other persons 
who possibly may, or even who 
necessarily must, derive indirect 
advantage from the literal execution 
of the donor’s purpose, gives them 
no ground of interference. [If I 
bequeath a legacy to buy a com- 
mission for my son, the War Office 
has no right to restrain him from 
laying it out in a partnership or an 
advowson. IfI found a hospital in 
my native town, the doctors and 
nurses cannot complain of its con- 
version by the townspeople into a 
school or a church. And so if I 
bestow property to provide for the 
religious instruction of my country- 
men, the clergy cannot insist that 
my countrymen shall not employ it 
for any other purpose which they 
may prefer. 

That property bestowed upon the 
Church must, in the absence of 
proof to the contrary, be taken as 
meant to provide for the religious 
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wants of the public and not for 
the personal enjoymentof the clergy, 
will scarcely be disputed. Nobody 
ever thought of maintaining that a 
legacy to a school ought to be dis- 
tributed among the tutors, or a 
legacy to a hospital among the sur- 
geons. Nor can we believe that, if 
the Hindoos were to become Chris- 
tians, the Governor-General would 
think himself bound to inquire by 
whom the Hindoo temples were 
founded. It is enough, he would 
say, that they are meant for the 
religious benefit of the people of 
India; this makes them the pro- 
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perty of the people of India, and as 
such I shall treat them. 

Here our present purpose ends, 
Upon the policy of disendowing the 
Irish Church our opinion is not re- 
quired. That question we may 
safely leave to practical politicians, 
But practical politicians are usually 
so unscrupulous in bringing forward 
casuistical objections, and so unskil- 
ful in refuting them, that the re. 
marks which we have offered upon 
the preliminary question of morality, 
brief and obvious as they are, may 
possibly contain some truth which 
will be new to both parties. 





